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PREFACE. 



IuFsovnmrr is cnaracteristic of the present age j sad especially is this 
true in respect to the preparation of school books. The author, therefore, has 
no apology to offer, for presenting this revised edition of his former Third 
Reader, with its present title, except that he desired to make such additions 
and improvements as would be calculated to render it more permanently useful. 

That philosophy which teaches us to follow in the beaten path, because it 
is most familiar, is erroneous ; since its tendency is to put an end to all pro- 
gress in knowledge. 

A primary object, in presenting this work, has been to furnish a thorough 
and systematic course of reading, and to lead our youth to a more careful and 
critical study of its principles. The author believes that reading- is a science 
founded upon principles peculiar to the constitution of man — that the princi- 
ples of good reading are as unchangeable as those of the natural sciences. 
If, therefore, these principles are not perfectly understood and correctly 
applied, it is not from any imperfection in them, but from a want of knowl- 
edge and experience on our part. 

As aids in carrying out the plan of this book, the most popular works upon 
elocution have been consulted. The first part consists of rules and observa- 
tions, with pertinent and copious examples to illustrate them. These are 
presented in as clear and brief a manner as possible, so as not to weary the 
learner by their prolixity , nor embarrass him by their philosophical minuteness. 

The course commences at the very foundation of elocution— the element- 
ary sounds of the language— and gradually advances through all the depart- 
ments of vocal culture, to the most intricate principles of elegant mading and 
speaking. 

The views of Dr. Porter, the great pioneer in this department of learning, 
uaii author of the Rhetorical Reader, have generally been adopted, while, at 
the same time, tlie deficiencies found in that excellent work— which doubt- 
less would have been supplied, had the author lived— have not bean over- 
looked in this. 

, The subject of expression, which is very often omitted in reading books, is 
aiad» a prominent topic, and such principles have been presented, and 
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IV PREFACE. 

examples selected, as It Is thought, cannot foil to show how much beauty 
and force may be given to reading by a proper expression, adapted to the 
sentiment of the language which is read. 

The correct reading of poetry is so important an attainment— indeed, so 
elegant an accomplishment, and so frequently neglected, or, if attended to, so 
fanperfctly understood — that the author has made it a subject of special 
attention, and entered briefly into its metrical structure. By a hole study, 
the learner may become familiar with the most common forms of English 
verse, and by a little exercise in scanning it, be able to appreciate all the 
beauties of harmonic compositions. 

In order to make a more general application of the rules, the second port is 
composed of selections embracing a great variety of style, from the simple, 
^impassioned narrative, to that of the most dignified and sublime. These 
■elections offer choice exercises for almost every kind of modulation ; and 
frequent reference is also made from them, to the rules in the first part, by 
which the most essential elocutionary principles are drawn out, aid im- 
pressed on the mind. 

Another object, in presenting this work, has been a desire to improve the 
literary taste of the learner, to impress correct moral principles, and augment 
his fund of knowledge. The selections have been made from the best writers 
in the language, and are distinguished for elegance of diction and classical 
style. Every expression which would have a tendency to vitiate the taste 
has been rejected. 

It is believed, also, that the moral sentiment of the pieces is of the highest 
order. The English Reader, a book preeminent for purity of style and sen- 
timent, has, in this respect, been imitated. 

Care has been taken to explain by notes, at the bottom of the page, all 
difficult terms, historical and classical allusions, and proper names. It is 
presumed that many advantages will be derived from these, both on account 
of the historical information they contain, and as affording a better under- 
standing of what is read. Indeed, it is in vain to think of reading any piece 
well, withdht an understanding of the subject. S. Town. 



Note to Tkachebs. — As to the manner of using this work, every teacher 
w)H of course exercise his own judgment. The author, however, would 
suggest, that the class, on tak ,ng it up, commence with part first, and care- 
fully study the definition and rules of each chapter, with the examples under 
them; at the same time, further illustrating each rule separately, by the 
general exercises following the chapter in which the rule is found. 
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L ARTICULATION. IV. INFLECTION. 
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rrr- t : '• I* 

CHAPTER J." '. \\.". 

ARTICULAT'lOrNY 

•*► ^Articulation consists in giving to every letter its ap- 
propriate sound, and to every syllable and word a proper 
and distinctive utterance. 

Articulation being the basis of all correct elocution, the beauty 
and harmony of conversation, of reading, and of oratory, depend 
perhaps in a greater degree upon this than upon any other principle. 
The student, therefore, who aspires to the distinction of being a cor* 
rect and impressive speaker, may be assured that he cannot study ii 
too minutely, or with too untiring perseverance* 

Indeed, however readily he may pronounce the words of a sen- 
tence, or vary his tones and inflections, he cannot be called an ©fleet* 
ive and interesting reader or sneaker, unless there be joined with 
these, a dear and distinct enunciation. 

To aid. him in the attainment of this, the following xnles and tables 
are introduced. 

Rule 1. A clear and distinct articulation should be 
given to the elementary sounds, employed in vocal ut- 
terance. 

Qfsamnu. WhatanMMgwwnadiTliiooiofl^riPim? Wbst tautkahtioaf 
Of what if it the bub 7 HowthouldU^rtud^,? Wtat if Rulo Fiatf 
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Table 1.— Elements.* 
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; constating of vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates. 
The class, either Individually or in conceit, may first pronounce t 

the element, and then the element Itselt 
This exercise should be continued, fr*m time to time, until 

perfectly uttered. 



cat) ha 



Qommom. For what Is the first table introduced? What is Its subject! How 
many and which are vocals f Sab-vocals f Aspirates I 
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Table 2. — SuUtifatm. 
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The following table exhibits at a glance all the elementary combinations 

K>wn in the language. 

The first horizontal line at the top of the table gives the snbvocil element 



kiqwn in the language. 

zonial line at the top 
6, united with every vocal element in the language ; as in bate, bar, ball, &c 



In every succeeding horizontal line we have one sui. vocal or aspirate sound 
combined with every vocal sound with which it is known to unite. 

In each perpendicular line we find that vocal element which is placed st 
Its head, combined with every subvocal and aspirate sound with which it is 
known to unite. 



QvBsnom. What is ffts subject of the second table * What are substitutes » What 
are the substitutes for a t — for e I — for i % Ac 
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Rmabx. Ttl!« taMe offers to the teacher a very comprehensive class of combine- 
lions upon which he should thoroughly drill his class, in explosive and other exercises 
in concert and Individually, umil all are able to utter them perfectly and with facility. 
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* Worcester regards the sound of a in the words rqft, vo*t, wqft, I«IA, and 
lather, intermediate between thai of a \njat, and a in far. 
|| In the words bruii, rule, truth, *ur$, Worcester sounds the u the same as in move. 

Qomtions. What is the subject of Table Third? With what does the subvoeal b 
la the second horizontal line combine?— d In the third, Jtc.f With what doss tin 
first element of a combine in the second perpendicular column t Second element of « 
In the third, &c.t . 
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1* 



Rife* 2. Tfee sound ef the advocate assl aspkats*, 
especially when used as the final letter, or letters of a 
word, should not be slurred nor suppressed. 



EXAMPLES. 



decks 


hadst 


shrinA's/ 


return's* 


cent* 


whiffs 


depths 


return* dst 


mng'si 


Sticks 


tstwtPst 


reason'ds* 


nests 


Dsrv'st 


twists 


precincts 


mists 


frsk's* 


log's* 


thaaiVbf 


posts 


acte 


writh'st 


instincts 


starts 


didst 


eighths 


trou$rcta 


liste 


tofts 


W*ft'st 


drive/'dst 


gar '*/ 


sixths 


cvtrb'si 


XBongVdst 


ba/As 


tufts 


inbb'dst 


waA'n's* 


•to'** 


trusts 


whelm'dst 


bridl'dst 


sifts 


crests 


fetch'dst 


hobbl'dst 


midst 


aak'st 


tarn'dst 


stijt'dst 


coasts 


sand's* 


nestles 


bubbrdst 


gpcff 


thanfa 


puzzTtf 


wtlk'dsf 



Note 1. An imperfect utterance of the subvocals or as- 
pirates sometimes perverts the meaning. 



EXAMPLES. 

Who ever imagined such on ocean to exist ? 
Who ever imagined such a notion to exist ? 

He can debate on either side of the question. 
He can debate on n&ther side of the question. 

That lasts till night. 
That las/ still night. 

The magistrates ought to prove it. 
The magistrate sought to prove it. 

They wandered over waste* and deserts. 
They wandered over waste sand deserts. 

Whsl is Bub Second ? Is which divisions of the alphafrt an the 
lIsteia^leUininthesaampiasciMBed? Whit is Nots First) What Utter is impel 
fccUy utured in ths first example ) in the second, Ac. 7 

8 
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Note 2. The immediate succession of similar sounds, and 
the collision* of open vocals* occasion difficult utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 
For Chriti'5 sake. The youth bates study. 
The besots draggled through the wastes and finest! . 
The steadfast stranger in the forests strayed. 
The barren wastes stiW stole upon his view. 
He twists the texts to suit the several sects. 
The heights, depths and breadths of the subject. 
He sawed six */eek,siim saplings in twain. 
Thou BUimbr$t on amidst the mists. 
Rough winter rudely rends the robes of autumn. 
Up the Aigh Aill he heaves a huge round stone. 
Tho' oft the ear the open vowels tire. 

When a twister, a Hoisting, will twist him a twist, 
For twisting his twist he three twines doth intwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist doth untwist. 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 

Note 3. Remoteness of accent occasions much difficulty 
in utterance. 

EXAMPLES. 

Communicatory. Unrea'sonableness. Peremptorily. Disin- 
terestedness. Per'emptoriness. Prar/tieableness. Inexplicable- 
ness. Authoritatively. Inex'orableness. 

Rule 2. The sounds of unaccented letters, or sylla- 
bles, should not be perverted nor improperly suppressed, 
but fully and correctly uttered. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Suppression or a letter. Mornin for morning; thousan for 
thousand; homes for harvest; prvent for prevent; prmote for pro- 
mote ; gospl for gospel ; latn for latin. 

* In the Greek and French languages a suhvocal or aspirate is frequently inserted to 
prevent the meeting of two vocals. 

Qukstions. What is Note Second % What sounds are similar in the firtt example f 
in the second, Ac. ? What is Note Third ? What is Rule Third ? What three fcolti 
are noted under this rule * Give an example of each. 
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tout; stngelar for singular; regelar* foi regular; elemunt for «fc-' 
men/; gentleman for gentleman; chickun for chicken; reluctunt for 
rductant; evidunce for evidence; their em for theorem; holler for 
hoUow; winder for window; rebound for rebound; rute for roof. 

3. Suppression of a syllable. Hatty for history; intrest for 
interest; ut trance for utterance • diffrent lor different; refrence for 
reference; libry for £6rary 



CHAPTER H. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of some one 
syllable of a word, so as to distinguish it from oth- 
ers ; and it may be marked thus, C). 

Accent in the English language, is generally considered to depend 
very much upon custom. 

This is probably true to some extent ; but it is believed that spe- 
cific, and, in most instances, infallible rules may be given, by which 
the syllable taking the full accent may be determined ; but it is not 
thought it would be of practical utility to give them at length in this 
work ; therefore but one general principle is laid down. 

Rule. Each syllable on which accent falls must be 
marked by its proper distinctive stress. 

EXAMPLES. 



na'tion 


appear' 


invitation 


sta'tion 


endear' 


admoni'tion 


ab'sent 


' defeatf 


constitu'tion 


action 


repeaf 


everlasting 



Note 1. Besides the primary, a half or secondary accent 
is given upon words when they consist of several syllables. 
It may be marked thus, ( " ). 

Qusstions. What is accent % How is it marked f Upon what does It very ranch 
depend » Can •pacific rolea.be given for It ? What is the general rule for accent? On 
which syllable does it tall in the first examples? In the second ? Itfthe third I What 
ft note first f What it meant by primary or full accent} What by the secondary or 
half accent 9 
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EXAMPLES. 

ac"rimo'niou0 rea'sona"bIe m'ternuYtent 

cuTtiva'tion mem'ora"ble fun'dament'al 

vaFedVtory e^piato^ry in''divid'ual 

Note 2. The meaning of a word is sometimes changed 
by changing the place of accent. 

EXAMPLES. 



Nouns. 


Verbs. 


Nouns. 


Verbs. 


abstract 


abstract* 


deceit 


deserf 


coxn'pound 


compound' 


in'sult 


insult' 


ex'port 


export' 


con'duct 


conduct' 



The harmony of discourse depends rery much upon acpent ; and 
however perfect the articulation may be, if the accent is misplaced, 
an unpleasant harshness is produced, which detracts from the beauty 
of expression. It is recommended to the pupil to make himself fa- 
miliar with this subject, by carefully consulting those works in which 
it is critically treated, and by observing the usage of the best readers 
and speakers. 



CHAPTER EL 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress* of voice on some 
word or words in a sentence, to distinguish them 
from others. 

Emphasis is ranked among the most important principles of elocu- 
tion, and consequently should be most carefully observed. In many 
instances it directs and governs other principles of correct speaking, 
giving animation, strength, and power to delivery. 

When words are emphatic, they are commonly printed in italics ; 
if very emphatic, in CAPITALS. 

* The power or energy with which words are uttered. -* 

Questions. What syllables in the examples have the primary accent* What (he 
secondary, and how marked? What is Note Second? What dose the noun sometime* 
become by changing the accent ? What is emphasis? How does it rank Inetauttoo 
Wset Is its influence ? How are emphatic words usually printed ? 
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Nora 1. Emphasis frequently changes the meaning of a 
sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Brutus hath told you that Caesar was ambitious. 
& Brutus hath told you that Qesar was ambitious. 

3. Brutus hath told you that Caesar was ambitious. 

4. Brutus hath told you that Cesar was ambitious. 

It will be observed, that the meaning of the above sentence is 
changed whenever a change is made in the empnatic word. Thus : 
Brutus told you that Gwor was ambitious; not some other man. 
Again : Brutus told you that Caesar was ambitious ; he did not tell 
me. 

Note 2, The particles of a sentence are not usually em- 
phatic, but are made so when they become peculiarly signifi- 
cant or important in sense ; and when thus emphasized, the 
meaning of the sentence is frequently changed. 

EXAMPLES. 

He determined to sail by New York to Boston. 

With a strong emphasis on New York, the reader will readily see 
that the meaning is, he intended to stop there on his way to Boston. 
But with the emphasis on by, the meaning is entirely changed, and 
implies that he did not intend to touch at New York at all. 

Note 3. Emphasis frequently changes the accent of 
words. 

EXAMPLES. 

He must increase, but I must decrease. 

There is a difference between giving and /orgiving. 

He that descended is the same also that ascended. 

This com/p/ible must put on incorruption. 

What fellowship hath rt^Aleousness with unrighteousness ? 

The subject of Emphasis has been considered by different authors 
under various divisions, viz., Absolute, Antithetic, Superior and Infe- 
rior, Single and Double Emphasis, and Emphatic Clause. As Supe- 
rior and Inferior Emphasis are distinguished only. by the degree of 

Questions. What is Note First? Read the examples. What is Note Second} 
What is Note Third? Will you explain it by examples I Under what divisions has 
emphasis been considered by some authors ? How are superior and inferior emphasia 
distinguished! 

2* 
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ttress, the former being greater than the latter; and a» Single mi 
Double Emphasis refer only to the number of words which are op 
posed to each other in different clauses of a sentence,* it is not thought 
that it would be of any practical importance to distinguish them in 
tins elementary work. 

It is therefore proposed to consider the subject under three heads ; 
Absolute Emphasis, Antithetic Emphasis, and Emphatic Clause. 

Absolute Emphasis. 

Absolute Emphasis is that stress of voice which is 
placed upon some word or words, unconnected with 
contrast, or where the contrast is not 'expressed or 
plainly implied. 

By some authors it is contended, that in all cases where words 
are emphatic there is contrast, either expressed or understood. By 
others, and much the larger number, it is maintained that there are 
many instances in which the emphatic force laid upon a word is ab- 
solute, in the most literal sense of the term, because the thought 
expressed by it is forcible in itself, without any aid from comparison 
or contrast'. 

From this diversity of opinion, the extreme awkwardness, and, in 
many instances, great difficulty, of supplying the antithetic word or 
words, we shall explain this last class of words, together with those 
in which contrast is not expressed or obviously implied, under the 
head of absolute emphasis. 

Rule 1. All words important in meaning, or pecu- 
Jiarly significant, or which express some incident, ob- 
ject, or subject of discourse, are generally emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

True politeness is based \x\xm sincerity ; it flows from the heart, 
is equally fascinating in the cottage, the court, and the camp ; and is 
capable of softening even an enemy. 

The waters swept over the drowning wretches, and hushed their 
gurgling cry. 

Wide and deep chasms also met the eye, both on the summit and 

Questions. How are single and double emphasis distinguished 1 Under what three 
heads is emphasis considered in this work ? What is absolute emphasis ? What opin- 
ion is maintained by some authors in regard to emphasis? What by others? What 
class of emphatic words is marked under the head of absolute emphasis ? Wh&t is P» ■■' 9 
First? How are the emphatic words represented in the examples 7 
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•ides ; and strongly impressed the imagination with the thought, that 
the hand of immeasurable power had rent asunder the solid rocks, 
and tumbled them into the subjacent valley. 

The power of faith was the subject of the preacher's discourse. 

Temperance promotes clearness and vigor of intellect. 

Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert the . 
storm which is now approaching. We have petitioned; we have 
remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves 
before the throne, and implored its interposition to arrest the tyran- 
nical hands of the ministry and parliament. Our petitions have been 
slighted; our remonstrances have produced additional violence and 
insult; our supplications have been disregarded; and we have been 
spurned with contempt from the foot of the throne. 

Rule 2. Words used as exclamations and interjec- 
tions, when attended with strong feeling or emotion, 
are generally emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

Up ! let us to the fields away ! 
Awake ! arise ! or be forever fallen ! 

'T is HORRIBLE ! 't is HIDEOUS, as 't 18 HATEFUL ! 

But what have I to do with this ? 
Call me their traitor ! Thou injurious tribune ! 
Within thine eyes sat twenty thousand deaths, 
In thine hands clutched as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers ; I would say 
Thou liest unto thee, with a voic as free 
As I do pray the gods. 

Rule 3. In the utterance of successive particulars, 
and words which are repeated, the emphasis generally 
increases with the repetition. 

EXAMPLES. 

I maybe rebuked; I maybe persecuted; I may be impeached; pay, 
imprisoned, condemned, and put to the rack ; yet nothing shall 
tear me from my firm hold on virtue. 

Oh ! save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out, 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men ! 

Woe ! Woe ! to the riders that trample them down. 

QuMnpOHB. What Is Rule Second 7 How are the words which are very 
represented in the example* 1 What is Rule Third! 
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Ftw HrartN's sake, Hubert, let me not to dotouf / 
While a angle foreign troop remained on my native shore, 1 
would never lay down my arms. Never, meter, NEVER. 

Antithetic ^Emphasis. 
Antithetic Emphasis is the stress of voice placed 
upon words and sentences when in contrast 

This emphasis, in some instances, appears to resuk more from the 
antithetic relation of the words to each other than from any very 
prominent importance attached to their meaning. 

Rule 4 Two or more words opposed to each* other 
in meaning are emphatic by contrast 

EXAMPLES. 

We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 

He that cannot bear a jest should not make one. 

We can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth. 

I fear not death, and shall I, then, fear thee? 

Justice appropriates rewards to merit, and punishment to crime. 

Business sweetens pleasure, as labor sweetens rest. 

'T is with our judgments as our watches ; none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

Many persons mistake the love for the practice of virtue. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; an enemy his crimes. 

The Egyptians axe men, and not gods ; their hones axe flesh, and 
not spirit. 

The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool when he gains that of others. 

If his principles are false, no apology from himself can make them 
right ; if founded in truth, no censure from other$ecan make them 
wrong. 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong, without rage; without overflowing, full. 

Emphatic Clause. 
Emphatic Clause signifies that several words in suc- 
cession are emphatic, forming a clause or phrase. 

Qumtions What it antithetic «mpbM»T What to U» rule* What is amphatta 
elaumi 



toum's Fonavs isuat.- » 

Onuses of this kind are subject to the same rales, that have been 
given under Absolute and Antithetic Emf hssb, vffcen applied to 
single words. 

Absolute Emphatic Clause. 

(See Rule 1, page 18.) 

EXAMPLES. 



-Heaven and earth will witness. 



If Rome must faU, we are innocent. 

Could we but climb where Moses stood. 

And view the landscape o'er, 
Not Jordan's stream, nor death's — cold — flood 

Should fright us from the shore. 

Absolute Emphatic Clause Repeated. 
(See Rule 3, page 10.) 

EXAMPLES. 

What was it, fellow-citizens, which gave to Lafayette his spotless 
fame? The love of liberty. What has consecrated his memory, in 
the hearts of good men? The love of liberty. What nerved his 
youthful arm with strength, and inspired him, in the morning of his 
days, with sagacity and counsel? The living lovb or liberty. 
To what did he sacrifice power, and rank, and country, and freedom 

itself? To THE LOVE OF LIBERTY PROTECTED BY LAW. 

Antithetic Emphatic Clause. 

(See Rule 4, page 20.) 

EXAMPLES. 

If these alone 



Assist ear flight, fame's flight is glory's faU. 
I came not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.* 

Norm. In each of the following exercises, appended to the several general divisions 
>.f Part First, as mitceUarteous, » part of each is marked to illustrate the rule to which 
reference is made, or to call the pupil's special attention to some important point in 
el cotton ; while the rest of the exercise is left without marks, to exercise the judg- 
ment of the learner. 

* A phrase is sometimes contrasted with a single word. 

Ocestioks. By what rules is Emphatic Clause governed? What three kinds of 
Buipliatic Clause are given 9 
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EXERCISES ON EMPHASIS. 



C 



Exercise 1 — ELustratvig Bide 1, Page 18. 



1. As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return, I 
paused to contemplate the distant church in which Shakspeare 
lies buried, and could not but exult in the malediction which 
has kept his ashes undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed 
vaults. 

2. What honor could his name have derived from being 
mingled, in dusty companionship with the epitaphs, and 
escutcheons, and venal eulogiums of a titled multitude ? What 
would a crowded corner in Westminster Abbey have been, 
compared with this reverend pile, which seems to stand in 
beautiful loneliness as his sole mausoleum f The solicitude 
about the grave may be but the offspring of an over-wrought 
sensibility ; but human nature is made up of foibles and prej- 
udices ; and its best and tenderest affections are mingled with 
these factitious feelings. 

3. He who has sought renown about the world, and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favor, will find, after all, that 
there is no love, no admiration, no applause, so sweet to the 
soul as that which springs up in his native place. It is there 
that he seeks to be gathered in peace and honor, among his 
kindred and his early friends. And when the weary heart 
and the failing Mad begin to warn him that the" evening of 
life is drawing on, he turns as fondly as does the infant to its 
mother's arms, to sink to sleep in the bosom of the scene of 
his childhood. 

4. How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful 
bard, when,' wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtfu 
world, he cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home 
could he have foreseen, that, before many years, he should re- 
torn to it covered with renown ; that his name would become 
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the boast and the glory of his native places that his ashes 
would be religiously guarded ^ its most precious treasure 
and that its lessening spire, on which his eyes were fixed in 
tearful contemplation, would one day become the beacon, 
towering amidst the gentle landscape, to guide the literary 
pilgrim of every nation to his tomb. 

Exercise 2 — Illustrating Rule 1, Page 18. 

1. My brave associates ! — partners of my toil, my feelings, 
and my fame ! Can Solid's words add vigor to the virtuous 
energies which inspire your hearts ? — No ; you have judged, 
as 1 have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which these bold 
invaders would delude you. Your generous spirit has com- 
pared, as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, can 
animate their minds and ours. They, by a strange frenzy 
driven, fight for power, for plunder, and extended rule ; we, for 
our country, our altars, and our homes. They follow an ad- 
venturer whom they fear, and otey a power which they 
hate ; — we serve a monarch whom we love — a God whom 
we adore. 

2. Whenever they move to anger, desolation tracks their 
progress. Whenever they pause in amity, affliction mourns 
their friendship. They boast they come but to improve our 
state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error. 
Yes ; they — they will give enlightened ffeedom to our minds, 
who are themselves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride ! 
They offer us their protection. Yes; such protection as 
vultures give to lambs, covering and devouring them ! ^ They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of something better which they 
promise. Be our plain answer this : The throne we honor, 
is the people's choice; the laws we reverence, are our brave 
fathers' legacy ; the faith we follow, teaches us to live in bonds 
of charity with all mankind, and die with the hope of bliss 
beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them, 
too, we seek no change; and, least of all, such a change as 
they would bring us. 
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Bzerttoe $—> fihatnting Rule 4, Age ». 

1. Studies serve for delight; for ornament, and for ability. 
Their iihief use for delight, is in retired privacy; for orna- 
ment, in discourse ; and for ability, in the arrangement and 
disposition of business ; for expert men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of particulars, one by one ; but general councils, 
and the plots and marshaling of affairs, come best from the 
learned. 

2. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation; to form one's 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience ; for 
natural abilities are like natural plants, and need pruning by 
study ; and studies, themselves, give forth directions too much 
at large, unless they are hedged in by experience. 

3. Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire, and 
wise men use them ; for they teach not their 'own use ; but 
there is a wisdom without them and above them, won by 
observation. Read not to contradict and confute ; nor to be- 
lieve or take for granted; nor to find matter merely for con* 
oersation ; but to weigh and consider. 

4 Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be only glanced at, others are to be read, but not critically ; 
and some few are to be read -wholly, and with diligence 
and attention. Some books, also, may be read by deputy, 
and extracts received from them which are made by others ; 
but they should be only the meaner sort of books, and the 
less important arguments of those which are better ; other- 
wise, distilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy 
things. 

5, Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; 
and writing, an exact man. Therefore, if a man write little, 
he needs a great memory ; if he converse little, he wants a 
present wit ; and if he read little, he ought to have much 
cunning, that he may seem to know what he does not His- 
tory makes men wise ; poetry makes them witty ; mathe- 
matics, subtle ; natural philosophy, deep ; moral philosophy 
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grave; logic and rhetoric, able to contend; nay, there is nq> 
obstruction to the human faculties but what may be overcome 
by proper studies. 



Exervke *— Bbstnting Bute 4, Page SOi 

1. Like other tyrants, death delight? to smite 
What, smitten, most proclaims the pride of nowqx 
And arbitrary nod. His joy supreme, 

To bid the wretch survive the fortunate; 
The feeble wrap the athletic in his shroud; 
And weeping father* build their children 9 * tomJb: 
Me, tkme f Nabobs* ! —What though short thy, 4afe ? 
Virtue, not rolling sum f the mind matures. 

2. That life is long, which answers Jife's great end; 
The tree that bears no fruit, deserves no name. 

The man of wisdom, is the man of yearn. 
Nabcbsa's youth baa lectured me thus far. 
And can her gayety give counsel too? 
That, like the Jew's famed oracle of gems. 
Sparkles instruction; such as throws new light, 
' And opens more the character of death ; 
fll known to thee, Lorenzo; this thy vaunt: 
" Give death his due, the wretched, and the old ; 
Let him not violate kind nature's laws, 
But own man born to live as well as die." 
Wretched and old thou givest him ; young and gay 
He takes; and plunder is a tyrant's joy. 

3. Fortune, with youth and gayety conspired 
To weave a triple wreath of happiness, 

(If happiness on earth,) to crown her brow, 

And could death charge through such a shining shield? 

That shining shield invites the tyrant's spear, 
As if to damp our elevated aims, 
And strongly preach humility to man. 
O, how portentous is prosperity ! 
How, comet-like , it threatens, while it shines ! 
3 
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Few yean bat yield us proof of death's ambition, 
To cull his victims from the fairest fold, 
And sheath his shafts in all the pride of life. 

4. When flooded with abundance, and purpled o'er 
With recent honors, bloomed with every bliss, 

Set up in ostentation, made the gaze, 
The gaudy center, of the public eye ; 
When fortune thus has tossed her child in air, 
Snatched from the covert of an humble state, 
How often have I seen him dropped at once, 
Our morning's envy, and our evening's sigh 

5. Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow ; 
A blow, which, while it executes, alarms ; 

And startles thousands with a single fall. 

As When some stately growth of oak or pine, 
Which nods aloft and proudly spreads her shade, 
The sun's defiance and the flocks defence ; 
By the strong strokes of lab'ring hinds subdued, 
Loud groans her last, and rushing from her height, 
In cumb'rous ruin, thunders to the ground : 
The conscious forest trembles at the shock, 
And hill, and stream, and distant dale resound. 

Exercise 5. — Illustrating Ride 1, Page 18. 

1. Banished front Rome ! what 's banished, but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe ? 

" Tried and convicted traitor ! " Who says this ? 
Who '11 prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 
Banished ? I thank you for 't. It breaks my chain ! 
I held some slack allegiance till this hour — 
But now my sword 's my own. Smile on, my lords ; 
I scorn to count what feelings } withered hopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells shut up, 
To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

2. But here I stand and scoff you : — here I fling 
hatred and full defiance m your face. 
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Tour Consul *s merciful. For this all thanks. 

He dares not touch a hair of Catiline. 

" Traitor! " I go— but I return. This— trial ! 

Here I devote your senate ! I Ve had wrongs, 

To stir a fever in the blood of age, 

Or make the infant's sinews strong as steel. 

This day 's the birth of sorrows ! — This hour's work 

Will breed proscriptions. — Look to your hearths, my lords; 

For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods, 

Shapes hot from Tartarus ! — all shames and crimes ; — 

Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 

Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 

Naked rebellion, with the torch and ax, 

Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 

Till anarchy comes down on you like night, 

And massacre seals Rome's eternal grave. 



. CHAPTER IV. 
INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a modification of the voice in reading 
t>r speaking, commonly referring to the upward and 
downward slides. 

We shall consider Inflection under the four following heads; viz., 
Rising Inflection, Falling Inflection, Circumflex, and Monotone. 

The first is marked thus ( ' ) ; the second thus ( x ) ; the third thus 
( o ) ; and the fourth thus ( - ). 

It should be distinctly remembered, that, although each of the 
above characters indicates an inflection of voice the same in kind, yet 
in degree, intensity, and significant expressiveness, there is a great 
variety of shades. Any attempt, therefore, to give definite rules, 
touching the minor shades of modification, would rather perplex than 
aid the learner. Good sense, a correct taste, and a delicate ear, will 
ordinarily adapt the more graceful inflections to the spirit of the piece 
in the best way, and the most natural manner. 

Qtnamove. What is Inflection % Under what four heads ia it treated* How are 
the eereral inflection* marked % What ia aaid of the ahadea of inflection ? 
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The Rising and Falling Inflections 

The rising inflection is an upward turn or sUde of 
the voice ; as, Will you go to-day 1 

The falling inflection is a downward turn or slide 
of the voice.; a3» Where has he gone'" ? 

The falling slide is sometimes mistaken for the rising, when it it 
attended with strong emphasis. If the learner is in doubt which has 
been employed, let him use the doubtful word in the form of a ques- ' 
tion, thus : Did I say home or home? In the rising slide, it must be 
remembered that the voice rises from the general pitch gradually to 
its highest note ; in the falling, it commences above the general pitch 
and falls down to it, hut not below, as in a cadence. 

Rule 1. Direct questions, or those that can be an- 
swered by yes or no, generally require the rising inflec- 
tion, and the answers the falling. 

examples. 

Will you go to Baltimore? N6. 

Have you been to New York ? Yea. 

Are we to interfere in the Grelk cause ? Certainly not. 

Did Clodius waylay Milo ? He did. 

Do temptations surround you ? Trust in G6d. 

Think you they will come today t No, tomorrow. 

Was that man George Washington ? It was. 

Does he pronounce correctly ? He does not. 

Keep you the watch to-night ? We dd, my lord. 

Can nothing more be done for him ? Ndthing. 

Excephon 1. Direct questions, when attended with earn- 
estness and strong emphasis, the answers being anticipated, 
take the falling inflection. 

Qubstioks. What is the rising inflection 7 Give the example. How does the fall- 
ing inflection affect the voice? Will you give one example 7 What effect has strong 
emphasis on this inflection 7 When the learner is in doubt, how can be determine the 
inflection ? In the (ailing inflection, at what pitch or note does the voice start, and 
wfctreend? What is Rule FiatY Will you give an example? How does the vofea 
and in a cadence I What is Bsteptkm Fint? 
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EXAMPLES. 

Will ytra blindly rush on to destruction f 
Would yoa say so, if the case were your own t 
Is not that a beautiful sunset ? 
Now can you complain of me* ? 

Exception 2. Direct questions, when repeated with earn- 
estness and emphasis, also take the falling slide ; as, Are 
you going to Loudon ? If not understood, 1 repeat it, thus, 
Are you going to London ? 

Rule 2. Words and clauses connected by the dis- 
junctive or, generally require the rising slide before, 
and the falling after it 

EXAMPLES. 

Was it from heaven, or of men 1 

Shall we remain, or depart ? 

Is this book yours, or mine ! 

Shall I come to you with a r6d, or in fore I 

Does he reside with ydu, or your brother? 

Did he depart for Bufalo, or Rochester ? 

Are the people virtuous, or vicious? 

Are they intelligent, or Ignorant ? 

Is he affluent, or indigent? 

You are either my frie*nd, or my enemy. 

Note. When or is used conjunctively, it takes the rising 
slide after, as well as before it 

EXAMPLES. 

Would the influence of the Bible, even if it were not the record 
of a divine revelation, be to render princes more tyrannical, or sub- 
jects more ungovernable ; the rich more insolent, or the poor more 
disorderly ; would it make worse parents, or children, husbands, or 
wives, masters, or servants, friends, or neighbors? 

Rule 3. When negation is opposed to affirmation, 
the former has the rising, and the latter the falling 
inflection, in whatever order they occur. 

Questions. Give an example illustrating the first exception. What is Exception 
second % Win yon repeat Rule Second 7 What example illustrates this rule) Whta 
•r is used conjunct? rely, what slide Is required? What is Rule Third 1 
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EXAMPLES. 
I do not read for anduement, but for improvement. 
He did not come here to remdin, but to depbrt. 
He will not go to-ddy, but to-mihrow. 
I did not say a belter soldier, but an lldcr. 
Study riot so much to ikbw knowledge, as to acqiiirc it. 
He did not act prudently, but imprudently. 
We are not descendants of the Romans, but of the Sfaons* 
He was esteemed for wisdom, not for wealth. 

Exception. When negation is attended with strong em- . 
phasis, it requires the falling slide. 

EXAMPLE. 

We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, but 
not in desjiair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast ddwn, but not 
destroyed. 

Rule 4 When words or clauses are contrasted, they 
take opposite inflections ;. the first member usually re- 
quires the rising inflection, and the latter the falling. 
This order, however, is sometimes reversed. 

EXAMPLES. 

By h6nor and dishonor ; by evil report and good report ; as deoelv 
ere, and yet true ; as unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, and 
behold we live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sorrowful, yet al- 
ways rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich : as having ndthing, 
and yet possessing all things. 

Her regard to virtue opposes insensibility to shame ; purity to pol- 
Ihion ; integrity to injustice; virtue to villany ; resolution to rage ; 
and drder to confusion. 

It is more blessed to do godd, than evil. 

I would rather gd, than stay. 

I would rather walk, than ride. 

It is better to study, than to pl&y. 

Questions. When the negative clause follow the affirmatlrc, is the slide changed I 
Will you illustrate this rale 7 Give an example. What is Rule Fourth f Give an ex- 
ample in which the first member begins with the rising slide, and the second ends wtth 
the Calling. One in which the slides are inverted. 
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Rising Inflection. 

Rule 5. The pause of suspension, denoting that the 
sense is unfinished, generally requires the rising infleo 
tion. 

EXAMPLES. 

The beauty of a plain, the greatness of a mountain, the ornaments 
of a building, the expression of a picture, and the composition of a 
discourse, are to some persons matters of little or no interest. 

The mild warmth of spring, the merry song of birds, and the 
sweet perfume of flowers, conspire to regale the senses. 

The rising and setting of the sun; the splendor of Orion in a night 
of autumn, and the immensity of the ocean, awaken ideas of power, 
awful and magnificent. 

Her vigor, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
her vigilance, and her address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises. ■•- 

Note. Sentences implying condition, the case absolute, the 
infinitive mode used as a nominative, the direct address not 
attended with strong emphasis, and the close of a parenthesis 
are some of the specific cases to which the rule applies. 

EXAMPLES. 
First y Condition, 
If, therefore, the whole church he come together into one place, 
and all speak with tongues, and there come in those that are un- 
learned or unbelievers, will they not say that ye are m&d t 

Second, Case Absolute, 
His father dying, and no heir being left except himself, he sue* 
oeeded to the estate. 

Third, Infinitive Mode. 
7b look upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to » 
consider that she is to shine forever with new accessions of gl6ry, 
and brighten to all eternity ; carries in it something wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 

QuBsnom. What is Rule Fifth % What are Mine of Um •pacific cam named lathe 
■ale to which the rule applies? 
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Fourth, Direct Address. 
Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken. 

It is no surprising thing, sir, that men should sometimes differ n 
their opinions 

Ftflh y Parenthesis. 
If we exercise upright principles, (and we cannot hare them unless 
we exercise thsm,) they must be perpetually on the increase. 

Exception. The pause of suspension, when attended with 
strong emphasis, sometimes requires the falling inflection, in 
order to express the true meaning of the sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

The young man who indulges in dissipation, if he does not become 
reoV, is in danger of losing his character. 

The rising inflection on poor, perverts the sense ot the passage, and 
makes it mean, if he become poor, notwithstanding his dissipation, 
he will not lose his good character. 

Bulb 6. The expression of tender emotions gener- 
ally inclines the voice to a gentle, upward slide. 

' EXAMPLES. 
Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake ? 
Is hi yet olive? 
Jesus saHh unto her, Mary. 
My Mdtherl when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore ihee slow away, 
And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

Bulb 7. The last pause but one in a sentence for 
the sake of variety and harmony, generally has the 
riffling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 
The minor longs to be of age, then to be a man of businessmen 
to make, up an estate, then to arrive at hdnors, then to retire. 

Quxstioms. What if the exception to the rule for the pause of suspension ? What 
is Rule Sixth? Give an example to illustrate it. What is Rule Seventhf Give an 
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Hum shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with a£ 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

A discreet and virtuous friend relieves the mind; improves the 
understanding ; engenders new thoughts ; awakens good resolutions « 
and furnishes employment for the most vacant hours in life. 

Exception. Strong emphasis aometiiues requires; ^e fall- 
ing inflection on the penultimate pause. 

EXAMPLE. 

They rushed through like a hurricane ; like an army of locusts 
have they devoured the earth ; the war has fallen like a waterspout, 
and deluged the land with blood. 

Falling Inflection. 
Rule 8. Indirect questions, or those which cannot 
be answered by yes or no, generally require the falling 
inflection, and the answers the same. 

EXAMPLES. 

What didst thou answer ? Nothing. 

Where is your master ? Ydnder in the tower. 

Why speakest thou not ? For wdnder. 

Whence comest thou? From the mduntains. 

What dost thou see ? The black-eyed Roman. 

At whose breast was your dagger aimed? 

How shall I learn to meet those terrors? 
Who can fathom the depths of misery into which intemperance 
plunges its victims ? 
Why should a man be in love with his fetters, though of gold? 
If thou canst do man good, why dost thou ndt ? 

Exception. When the indirect question is not, at first, 
understood, and a repetition is required, it takes the rising 
inflection. 

examples. 
Where are you going ? To Pdrtland. 
Where did you say ? To P&rtland. 
Where is the burial-place of Washington ? At Mt. Vernon. 
Where did you say? At Mt. Vernon. 
Note.. If the answers of questions, whether direct or 

Questions. What 1b the exception to Rule Seventh 5 Give an example. Wfatt to 
JlaleEicbtli? Give en example. . What Is toe exception to tbie rule? Otoaae* 
ample. 
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Indirect, are given in a careless and indifferent manner 
they take the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 
Are yon desirous to return \ Not re*ry. . 
Would you like to visit Albany ? I should. 
How are you pleased with the country ? Tolerably well. 
Hare you read Shakspeare? I hare looked it over. 

Rule 9. Language of authority, surprise, denun- 
ciation, exclamation and terror, generally requires the 
falling4nflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Authority. 
Charge, Chester ! Charge! On, Stanly ! to .' 
Awake t ye sons of Spain ! — awMce, — advance. 
Surprise. 
What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! How in- 
finite in faculties! In form and moving, how express and admirable) 
In action, how like an angel ! In apprehension, how like a God ! 
Denunciation. 
Woe onto yon, Pharisees ! Woe unto you, scribes ! 
Paul said unto Elymas, O, full of all subtlety, and all mischief! 
Thou child of the Devil, thou enemy of all righteousness ! 

Exclamation and Terror, 
A month ! Oh for a single week ! I ask not for years ! though 
an age were too little for the much I hare to do ! 
- They come! they come ! the Greek l' the Greek ! 
Caesar cried, help me, Cassius, or I sink? 

Exception. When exclamatory sentences become ques 
tions, or are expressive of tender emotions, they usually 
require the rising slide. 

EXAMPLES. 

They planted by your care ! Nd, your oppressions planted them 
m Amenca. They nourished by your indulgence ! They grew by 
your negtoct. They protected by your arms ! They have nobly 
taken up arms in your defence. 

O my son Absalom! — my son, my son Absalom! 

Rule 10. Emphatic succession of particulars, an4 
emphatic repetition, require the falling inflection. 

Qubstok*. What it the note? What is Role Ninth f Give an example. Are 
mn any exception* to Rule Ninth 7 What Is Rule Tenth. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Thrice was I beaten with rods ; once waft I totoed ; thrioe I mat- 
fered shipwreck ; a night and a day have I been in the deep. 

Go and tell John what things ye have seen and heard ; the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached. — Charity suffereth 
long, and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vauiiteth not itself; 
is not puffed tip ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her 
6wn ; is not easily provdked ; thinketh no evil. 

The sentence is passed ; yon are condemned to die. 

You wrong me every way ; you vorbng me, Brutus ! 

The war is inevitable ; and, let it cbme! I repeat it, sir, let it 
com*! ! 

Exception. The penultimate pause has the rising inflec- 
tion, according to Rule Seventh. 

Notb. When the principle of emphatic succession of particulars 
interferes with the pause of suspension, the former requiring the 
railing slide and the latter the rising, it is frequently difficult for the 
learner to determine which to employ. In such cases he must be 
guided by the emphasis, giving the falling inflection when it Is intense, 
and the rising when it is slight. 

Rule 11. Whenever the sense is complete, whether 
at the close, or any other part of the sentence, the fall- 
ing inflection should be employed. 

EXAMPLE. 

He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him that sent me. 

Exception. When strong emphasis wiih the falling slide, 
comes near the end of the sentence, it Hfrns the voice 
upward at the close. 

EXAMPLE. 

If we have no regard for religion in yoittk, we ought to have some 
respect for it in dge. 

Circumflex* 
The circumflex is the union* of the falling and rising 

*ThJ* onion commonly begin* with the felling did*, and end» with the rising. Thia 
order, however, le sometimes reversed. 

QtmenoNS. Give an example. What Is the exception to this rule* What is Roto 
Seventh? Give an example. What is the exception % What la Circumflex. 

- # 
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inflections on the same syllable or word, producing a 
flUght undulation or ware of the voice. 

Rule 12. The circumflex is used in language of 
irony, sarcasm, hypothesis, and contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

Irony. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure, be is an honorable man. 

Sarcasm. 
Hear him, my lord ; he 's wondrous condescending. 
Your abilities are too Infant-like for doing much alone. 

Hypothesis. 
Hume said he would go twenty miles, to hear WhitefieM preach 

Contrast. 
We are accounted poor citizens, the patricians gdod. 
What authority surfeits on, would relieve us". 

Noti. In some instances it may be difficult to determine whether 
circumflex, or rising inflection should be employed. Care must be 
taken not to mistake the one for the other. 
Monotone. 

Monotone is a protracted sameness of sound on suc- 
cessive syllables or words. 

Rule 13. Language that is grave, grand, or sub- 
lime, generally requires the monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 

For thus saith the high and lofty One that mhabiteth eternity, 
whose name Is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place. 

And one cried unto another, and said, " Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts. The whole earth is full of his glory. 

Blessing, honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb forever and ever. 

The seas Bhall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rooks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 



QoDTtowa. Win* it the rata % Qrn, aa example where the circumflex trim tan 
irony. From etatcasm. Fromhypattuwia. From coatrwa. Wtetfemoaotoaif What 
is Rule Thirteenth? Give an example. 
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Jfct&srd lis wo^— -dissaving power i 

Thy realm forever lasts — thy own Messiah reigns. 

■ All heaven 

Resounded, and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her center shook. 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, 

And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven. 

Emphatic Monotone. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. 
Thou shalt not kill. 

Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God. 
Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

Note. Monotone is not literally an inflection, but a sameness 
of sound on the same note. It is not, however, a perfect monoto- 
ny, but has certain slight variations, peculiar to itself; and is usu- 
ally numbered among the inflections. 



EXERCISES ON INFLECTION. 
Exercise I.— To Illustrate Bute 1, Page 28. 

What, then, what was Caesar's dbject ? Do we select extor- 
tioners, to enforce the laws of equity ? Do we make choice of 
profligates, to guard the morals of society? Do we depute 
atheists, to preside over the rites of religion? I will not 
press the answer; I need not press the answer; tne premises 
of my argument render it unnecessary. What would content 
you? Talent? N6! Enterprise? N6 ! Courage? N6! 
Reputation? N6! Virtue? N5! The men whom you 
would select, should possess, not one, but all, of these. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that 
fcnned the eye, shall he not see ? He that chastiseth the 

Qusenoirs. What rule is the first of the miscellaneous exercises designed to ittns- 
tratel What is the rule? 

4 
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heathen, shall not he correct? He that teacheth nan knowl- 
edge, shall not he know ? 

Are we intended for actors in the grand drama of eternity? 
Are we candidates for the plaudit of the rational creation? 
Are we formed to participate the supreme beatitude in 
communicating happiness? Are we destined to cooperate 
with God in advancing the order and perfection of bis 
works ? How sublime a creature, then, is man ! 

Where am I? What sort of a place do I inhabit? Is it 
exactly accommodated, in every instance, to my convenience * 
is there no excess of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am 
1 never annoyed by animals, either of my own kind or a dif- 
ferent ? Is everything subservient to me, as though I had 
ordered all myself? No, nothing like it — the farthest from 
it possible. How, then, must I determine ? Have I no inter- 
est at all ? If I have not, I am stationed here to no pur- 
pose. But why no interest ? Can I be contented with none, 
but one separate and detached ? Is a social interest, joined 
with others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? 

Do we not only hear but see ? are the victims of ebriety in 
our country, our state, and neighborhood ? may they some- 
times be found in our houses, at the tables where we sit, 
among our near connections ? have they appeared among the 
young, who once gave promise of excellence, among the mid- 
dle-aged and the old, and even in the delicate sex ? Has this 
destroyer brought down the mighty — some who stood high in 
the world, and had a name for piety as well as talents ? and 
has the evil spread and increased in the body of the commu- 
nity ? It is, surely, a cause of solicitude, of grief,' and dismay. 



Exercise 2.— To Illustrate Rule 2, Page 29. 

Will the trials of this life continue forever, or will time 
finally dissipate them ? 

Shall we crown the author of all these public calamities 
with garlands, or shall we wrest from him his ill-deserved 
authority? 
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Thou most team when young, or be ignorant when in oW 
age. 

Was this the calculation of one well versed in public affairs 
or was it the dream of a smattering politician ? 

Had you rather that Caesar were living, and die all slaves, 
or that Cesar were dead, and live all freemen ? 

Therefore, O ye judges, you are now to consider, whether 
it is more probable, that the deceased was murdered by the 
man who inherits his estate, or by him who inherits nothing 
but beggary by the same death. By the man who is raised 
from penury to plenty, or by him who is brought from happi- 
ness to misery. By him whom the lust of lucre has inflamed 
with the most inveterate hatred against his own relations ; or 
by him whose life was such, that he never knew what gain 
was, but from the product of his own labors. By him who, 
of all dealers in the trade of blood, was the most auda- 
cious ; or by him who was so little accustomed to the forum 
and trials, that he dreads not only the benches of the court, 
but the very town, in short, ye judges, what I think most to 
the point is, you are to consider whether it is most likely 
that an enemy, or a son, would be guilty of this murder 



Exercise 3.— To Illustrate Bide 3, page 29. 

True charity is not a meteor which occasionally glares, but 
a luminary which, in its orderly and regular course,dispenses 
a benignant influence. 

But this is no time for a tribunal of justice, but for show- 
ing m&rcy ; not for accusation, but for philanthropy; not for 
trial, but for pardon ; not for sentence and execution, but for 
compassion and kindness. 

Howard visited all Europe, not to survey the sumptuous- 
ness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to make 
accurate measurement of the remains of ancient grandeur; 
not to form a schedule of the curiosities of modern art ; not to 
collect medals or collate manuscripts; but to dive into .the 
depth of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection of hospitals ; 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain; to take the gauge 
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and dimensioas of misery, depression, and contempt; to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend the neglected, to visit tbe 
forsaken, and to compare and collate the distresses of all men, 
in all countries. 



Exercise 4. — To Illustrate Rule 4, page 30. 

Boys and girls ; men and women ; old and young; p&rente 
and children ; love and hatred ; hope and fear ; j6y and grief; 
wealth and poverty. 

What th?y know by redding, I know by Action. They axe 
pleased to slight my mean birth ; I despise their mean char- 
acters. Want of birth and fortune is the objection against 
me ; want of personal worth against them. 

Mirth is short and transient ; cheerfulness fixed and perma- 
nent. Mirth is like a flash of lightning that breaks through 
the gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it with a 
steady and perpetual serenity. 

1 esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munifi- 
cence. The former is peculiar to great and distinguished 
persons ; the latter belongs to flatterers of the people, who 
court the applause of the inconstant vulgar. 

Dry den knew more of man in his general nature ; and Pope 
in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
by comprehensive speculation ; those of Pope by minute at- 
tention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, 
and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either; for both excelled 
likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his 
predecessor. The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; 
that of Pope cautious and uniform. Dryden obeys the emo- 
tions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and 
rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dry- 
den's page is a natural field rising into inequalities, and diver- 
sified by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the 
vollex 
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Exercise 5. — To Illustrate Rate 5, page 31. 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of those things which are most surely be- 
Beved among us, even as they delivered them unto us, which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the - 
word ; it seemed good to m£ also, having had perfect under- 
standing of all things even from the very first, to write unto 
thee, in order, most excellent Tlpophilus, that thou mightess 
know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been 
instructed. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things has begun to 
leave the passages to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly un- 
guarded ; when kind caressing looks of every object without, 
that can natter his senses, have conspired with the enemy 
within to betray him, and put him off his defence ; when mu- 
sic likewise hath lent her aid, and tried her power upon the 
passions ; when the voice of singing men, and the voice of 
singing women, with the sound of the viol and the lute, have 
broke in upon the soul, and in some tender notes, have touched 
die secret springs of rapture; — that moment, let us dissect 
and look into his heart , and see how vain, how weak, how 
empty a thing it is. 

So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind ; 
When a new world leaps out at his command, * 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colors soften and unite, - 
And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And the bold figure just begins to live, — 
The treacherous colors the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away ! 



Exercise 6.— To Illustrate Bide 6, page 32. 
Methmks I see a fair and lovely child, 
Sitting composed upon his mother's knee, 
4* 
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And reading with a low and lisping voice 

Some passage from the Sabbath ; while the team 

Stand in his little eyes so softly blue, 

Till, quite o'ercome with pity, his white arms 

He twines around he/ neck, and hides his sighs, 

Most infantine, within her gladdened breast. 

Like a sweet .lamb, half sportive, half afraid, 

Nestling one moment 'neath its bleating dam. 

And now the happy mother kisses oft 

The tender-hearted child, lays down the book, .. 

And asks him if he doth remember still 

A stranger who once gave him, long ago, 

A parting kiss, and blessed his laughing eyes . • . 

His sobs speak fond remembrance, and he weeps 

To think so kind and good a man should die. 

Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out There was tint of rose 
On cheek and lip; — he touched the veins with ice\ 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness, — a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste, he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever. There had been a murmuring sound, 
With which the babe would claim its mother's ear, 
Charming her even to tears. . The spoiler set 
His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow, • 
, Death gazed and left it there ; — he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of Death ! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ? where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day, 
That must be mortal to us lx>th. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
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My early visitation, and my last 

At even, which I bred up with tender hand, v 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 

Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and Water from the ambrosial fount? 

Thee lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 

How shall i part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild ? how shall we breathe in other air 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 



Exercise 7. — To Illustrate Ride 7, page 32. 

Though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
masteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

Charity is not puffed up ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; 
8eeketh not her own ; is hot easily provoked ; thinketh no 
evil ; rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things ; believeth all 
things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all things. 

Inspiring rites ! which stimulate fear ; rouse hope ; kindle 
zeal; quicken dullness; increase discernment; exercise mem- 
ory ; and inflame curiosity. 



Exercise 8. — To Illustrate Rule 8, page 33. 

The high value of mental cultivation is another weighty 
motive for giving attendance to reading. What is it that 
mainly distinguishes a man from a brute? Knowledge. 
What makes the vast difference, then, between savage and 
civilized nations? Knowledge. What forms the principal 
difference between men, as they appear in .the same society? 
Knowledge. . What raised Franklin from the humble station 
of a printer's boy to the first honors of the country ? Knowl- 
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edge. What took Sherman from his shoemaker's hench, gave 
him a seat in Congress, and there made his voile heard 
among the wisest and best of his compeers? Kndwledge- 
What raised Simpson from a weaver's loom to a place among 
the first of mathematicians ; and Herschel, from being a poor 
fifer's boy in the army, to a station among the first astrftno- 
mers I Knowledge. 

But, considered simply as an intellectual production, who 
will compare the poems of Homer with the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments ? Where in the Iliad shall 
we find simplicity and pathos which will vie with the narra- 
tive of Moses, or maxims of conduct to equal in wisdom the 
Proverbs of Solomon, or sublimity which does not fade away 
before the conceptions of Job or David, of Isaiah or St John ? 
But I cannot pursue this comparison. 

If, notwithstanding, so great results have flowed from this 
one eftbrt of a single mind, what may we not expect from the 
combined efforts of several, at least his equals in power over 
the human heart ? If that one genius, though groping in the 
thick darkness of absurd idolatry, wrought so glorious a 
transformation in the character of his countrymen, what may 
we not look for from the universal dissemination of those 
writings, on whose authors was poured the full splendid of 
eternal truth ? If unassisted human nature, spell-bound by a 
childish mythology, has done so much, what may we not hope 
for from the supernatural efforts of preeminent genius, which 
spake as it was moved by the Holy Ghost ? 

Ask them, What insolent guard paraded before their gates, 
and invested their strong holds ? They will answer, A Roman 
legionary. Demand of them, What greedy extortioner fat- 
tened by their poverty, and clothed himself by their nakedness ? 
They will inform you, A Roman Quaestor. _ Inquire of them, 
What imperious stranger issued to them his mandates of 
imprisonment or confiscation, of banishment or death ? They 
will reply to you, A Roman Consul. Question them, What 
haughty conqueror led through his city their nobles and kings 
in chains ; and exhibited their countrymen, by thousands, in 
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gladiators' shows, for the amusement of his fellow-citizens? 
They will tell you, A Roman General. Require of them, 
What tyrants imposed the heaviest yoke, enforced the most 
rigorous exactions, inflicted the most savage punishments, and 
showed the greatest gust for blood and torture ? They will 
flylaim to you, The Roman people. 

Are not my people happy ? I look upon the past and the 
present, upon my nearer and remoter subjects, and ask, nor 
fear the answer. Whom have I wronged ? What province 
have I oppressed? What city pillaged? What region 
drained with taxes? Whose life have I unjustly taken, or 
estates coveted or robbed? Whose honor have I wantonly 
assailed? ' Whose rights, though of the weakest and poorest, 
have I trenched upon ? I dwell where I would ever dwell, in 
die hearts of my people. 



Exercise 9. — To Illustrate Ride 9, page 34. 

Hear me, rash man ! on thy allegiance hear me. 

-——-——— Silence, ye winds, 
That make outrageous war upon the ocean ; 
And thou, old ocean, still thy boisterous waves ; 
Ye warring elements, be hushed as deith. 

— — — If, when three days are expired, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions, 
That moment is thy death. 

You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats, 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means ; 
I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trashy 
By any indirection. I did send 
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To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done liw . • •* • ? 

Should I have answered Caius Gassius so ? . 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with- all your thunderbolts ; 

Dash him to pieces ! 

T is done ! dread winter spreads his latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. ' Behold, fond man . 
See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years, 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength, 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene. 

Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsullied hopes 
- Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares? those busy bustling days? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts, 
Lost between go^od and ill, that shared thy life ? 
All now are vanished! Virtue sole survives; 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Say unto thy brethren, this 
do ye ; lade your beasts, and go get you unto the land of Ca- 
naan. And take your father, and your households, and come 
unto me ; and I will give you the good of the land of Egypt, 
and ye shall eat the fat of the land. Now thou art com- 
manded, this do ye : take your wagons out of the land of 
Egypt for your little ones, and for your wives, and bring youi 
father, and come. Also, regard not your stuff, for the good 
of all the land of Egypt is yours. 

Such, sir, was once the disposition of a people who now 
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surround your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do 
justice to yourself. Banish from your mind those unworthy 
opinions, with which some interested persons have labored to 
possess you* Distrust the men who tell you that the English 
are naturally light and inconstant;, that they complain with* 
out a cause. Withdraw your confidence equally from all 
parties ; from ministers, favorites, and relations ; and let there 
be one moment in your life in which you have consulted your 
own understanding. 



Exercise 10.— To Illustrate Bute 10, page 34. 

A stately- tree grew on the plain ; its branches were cov- 
ered with verdure ; its boughs spread wide, and made a good- 
ly shadow ; the trunk was like a strong pillar ; the roots were 
like crooked fangs. I returned ; the verdure was nipped by 
the east wind ; the branches were lopped away by the ax ; 
the worm had made its way into the trunk ; the heart thereof 
was decayed ; it moldered away, and fell to the ground. 

I have seen the insects sporting in the sunshine, and dart* 
ing along the streams ; their wings glittered with gold and 
purple ; their bodies shone like the green emerald ; they were 
more numerous than I could count ; their motions were quick- 
er than my eye could glance. I returned ; they were brushed 
into the pool ; they were perishing with the evening breeze ; 
the swallow had devoured them ; the pike had seized them ; 
there were none found of so great a multitude. 

I have seen a man in the pride of his strength ; his cheeks 
glowed with beauty; his limbs were full of activity; he leap* 
ed 9 he walked, he ran ; he rejoiced in that he was more ex* 
celient than those. I returned ; he lay stiff and cold on the 
bare ground ; his feet could no longer move, nor his hands 
stretch themselves out; his life was departed from him, and 
the breath out of his nostrils. Therefore do I weep because 
death is in the world ; the spoiler is among the works of God ; 
all that is made must be destroyed ; all that is born must die. 
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And die long was much moved, and went up to the cham- 
ber over the gate, and wept ; and as he went, thus he said ; 

my son Absalom! — my son, my s6n Absalom! — would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my s6n, my son ! 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee ! — how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 

And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife 
to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him 
out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham. And he said 
Here am I. - 



Exercise 11.— To Illustrate Bute 12, page 36. 

They chose their magistrate ; 
And such a one as he, who puts his shall, 
His popular shall, against a graver bench 
Than ever frowned in Greece ! 

Let any man resolve to do right now, leaving th€n to do as 
it can; and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, he 
would never do wrong. But the common error is, to resolve 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow 
morning, or next time. But now, just now, this once, we 
must go on the same as ever. 

The right honorable gentleman has suggested examples 
which I should have shunned, examples which I should have 
followed. I shall never follow his, and I have e-*er avoided 
it Am I to renounce those habits now forever ? And at the 
beck of whom ? — I should rather say, of what ? A prentice 
politician. 

He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a million ; 
laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my na- 
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tion, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated my en- 
emies ; and what 's his reason ? I am a Jew. Hath not a 
Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, 
affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is ? 



Exercise 12. — To Illustrate Ezde 13, page 36. 

O thou unutterable Potentate ! 
Through nature's vast extent, sublimely great ! 
But here, on these gigantic mountains, here. 
Thy greatness, glory, wisdom, strength, and spirit, 
In terrible sublimity appear ! 
Thy awe-imposing voice is heard ; we hear it ! 
The Almighty's fearful voice ; attend ! It breaks 
The silence, and in solemn warning speaks. 

Now all is hushed and still as death — 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable. 

It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tombs, 
And monumental caves of death, look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

O thon that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting light ? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars hide themselves 
in the dcy ; the moon, pale and cold, sinks in the western 
wave. But thou thyself mo vest alone ; who can be a com- 
panion of thy course ? 

The oaks of the mountains fall ; the mountains themselves 
decay with years ; the ocean shrinks, and grows again ; the 
5 
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moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou^art forever the same 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy co 

When the world is dark with tempests, when thunder rolls, 
and lightning flies, thou lookest/fri thy beauty from the clouds, 
and laughest at the storm. But, to Ossian, thou lookest in 
vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow 
hairs flow on the eastern clouds, />r thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west. 

But thou art, perhaps, like me — for a season ; thy years 
will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless 
of the voice of the morning. Exult, then, O sun, in the 
strength of thy youth ! Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like 
the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines through 
broken clouds ; and the mist is on the hills, the blast of the 
north is on the plain ; the traveler shrinks in the midst of his 
journey. 



CHAPTER V. 



MODULATION. 



Modulati6n implies the variations of the voice that 
are heard in reading or speaking. 

Modulation embraces a great variety of topics pertaining to the 
voice which the limits of this treatise forbid that we should intro- 
duce. Therefore, such only will be considered as can be easily un- 
derstood, and are absolutely necessary to givr. a clear exposition of 
the general principles of the subject. They are the following : 

1. Expression. 3. Personation. 

9. Transition. 4. Rhetorical Pause. 



QtwmoM. What is modulation ? What are the subjects pertaining to modulation 
that are considered in this work f 
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Expression. 
Expression in elocution implies the peculiar tones 
of voice, and the manner of utterance, expressive of 
the thoughts, feelings, and emotions, of the leader or 
speaker. 

It includes several particulars, which are important to be explained 
before giving any lules or directions, as aids to its proper application. 

1. Pitch. 3. Stress. 

2. Quantity. 4. Movement. 

Pitch. 
Pitch of voice refers to the note or key on which we 
read or speak. 

, In every person's voice this key-note may have as many variations 
as the notes in the scale of music ; but it is sufficient for all practical 
purposes to consider it as having only three general distinctions. 

1. The high pitch, as heard in calling a person at a distance. 

3. The middle, as heard in common conversation. 

3. The low, as heard in a grave under key. 

Quantity. 
Quantity is used to signify the volume or loudness 
with which one speaks on the same key or pitch. 

Learners frequently suppose that loudness means a higher note 
and, when requested to " speak louder," immediately raise the key, 
without increasing the quantity. A person may, however, speak 
loud or soft on the same note or key. 

To illustrate, this, the following sentence may first be spoken in a 
very feeble voice, and then repeated on the same pitch, doubling the 
quantity at each repetition. The dots at the end of the sentence ex- 
hibit to the eye the increase of volume at each reading. 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! • 

Banished from Rome ! # 

Questions. What is meant by Expression, as here used ? What subjects are Intro 
duced and explained under Expression % What is Pitch? How many general diatlnc 
lom hat Pitch 1 What are they ? What is Quantity 7 How is ii Illustrated % Read 
thee 
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Stress. 
Stress has particular reference to the force or im- 
pfiihn of utterance, and characterizes sound as forcible, 
faittf, or moderate 

Movement. 
Movement refers to the time or rate of uttering words 
and sentences. 

There are three general distinctions ; quick, slow, and moderate. 

The only sure guide, in the application of the principles of expres- 
sion, is clearly to comprehend the sentiment of the piece, and to enter 
fully into the spirit of those emotions with which such sentiment is 
naturally uttered. The learner, however, will find a few general di 
rections of service. 

Rule 1. Narrative and descriptive pieces should 
generally be read in a natural, free, and conversational 
tone, and with moderate movement ; didactic, with a 
voice somewhat fuller and firmer. 

EXAMPLES. 

Narrative. 

The son of a rich merchant had abandoned himself in his youth to 
every excess. By this means he irritated his father, whose kind ad- 
vice he despised. The old man, in the decline of life, makes a wfl] 
by which he disinherits his younger son, and dies. Dorval, informed 
of the death of his father, reflects seriously, looks into his own heart, 
and deplores his past follies. He soon learns he is disinherited. This 
news draws no murmur on the memory of his father. He respects 
it even at the period most disadvantageous to his interest. He only 
•ays, " J have merited if." 

This moderation was communicated to Jenneval, his brother* who, 
rejoicing to see the change of conduct in Dorval, goes to seek and 
embrace him. and addresses him in these words, forever memorable : 
4 My brother, by a will of our father's, I am instituted sole heir ; but 
he wished only to exclude the man you then were, and not him you 
now are. I render to you the portion which is due to you." 

Questions. What is Stress J How does it characterize sound? What is Mover 
■em 1 How many and what are the general distinctions 7 What is Rule First, or the 
rule for narrative, descriptive pieces, Ac 7 Read the examples. 
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Descriptive, 
Everything looked smiling about us as we embarked. The morn- 
ing was now in its freshness, and the path of the breeze might be 
traced over the lake, wakening up its waters from their sleep of the 
night. The gay, golden-winged birds that haunt the shores were in 
every direction shining along the lake, while, with a graver con- 
sciousness of beauty, the swan and the pelican were seen dressing 
their white plumage in the mirror of its wave. To add to the ani- 
mation of the scene, a sweet tinkling of musical instruments came, at 
intervals, on the breeze, from boats at a distance, employed thus 
early in pursuing the fish of the waters, that suffered themselves to 
be decoyed into the nets by music. 

Didactic. 
Upon whatever foundation happiness is built, when Aat foundation 
fails, happiness must be destroyed ; for which reason it is wisdom to 
choose such a foundation for it as is not liable to destructive acci- 
dents. If happiness be founded upon riches, it is liable to theft, 
deceit, oppression, war, and tyranny ; if upon fine, houses and costly 
furniture, one spark of fire is able to consume it ; if upon friends, 
health, or life, a thousand diseases, and ten thousand events, have 
power to destroy it ; but if it be founded upon the infinite bounty and 
goodness of God, and upon those virtues that entitle to his favor, its 
foundation is immovable, and its duration eternal. 

Rule 2. Tender emotion, pathetic and plaintive 
language, should be uttered with rather a slow move- 
ment, and in a soft and subdued tone of voice. 

EXAMPLES. 

Tender Emotion. 
Adieu, ye lays, that Fancy's flowers adorn, 
The soft amusement of the vacant mind ! 
He sleeps m dust, and all the muses mourn,—. 
v He, whom each virtue fired, each grace refined. 
Friend, teacher, pattern, darling of mankind! 
He sleeps in dust. Ah, how shall I pursue 
My theme ! To heart-consuming grief resigned, 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view, 
And pour my bitter tears. Ye flowery lays, adieu ! 

QuB»noK8. What it Rule Second, or the rule for tender emotion, &c 1 Whit ire 
the subject* of the example* given under this rule 1 

5* 
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Pathetic 
When I left thy shores, O Naxos, 

Not a tear in sorrow fell ; 
Not a sigh or faltered accent 

Spake my bosom's struggling swell 
Yet my heart sunk chill within me, 

And I waved a hand as cold, 
When I thought thy shores, O Naxos. 

I should never more behold. 

Still the blue wave danced aro»nd us 

'Mid the sunbeam's jocund smile; 
Still the air breathed balmy summer, 

Wafted from that happy isle. 
When some hand the strain awaking 

Of my home and native shore, 
Then 't was first I wept, O Naxos, 

That I ne'er should see thee more 

* Grief. 

My boy refused his food, forgot to play, 
And sickened on the water, day by day ; 
He smiles more seldom on his mother's smile ; 
He prattled less, in accents void of guile, 
Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave, 
Where I, not he, was doomed to be a slave ; 
Cold o'er his limbs the listless languor grew ; 
Paleness came o'er his eye ot placid blue ; — 
Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died, 
And timid, trembling, came he to my side. 
He was my all on earth. ! who can speak 
The anxious mother's too prophetic woe, 
Who sees death feeding on her dear child's cheek, 
And strives, in vain, to think it is not so? 
Ah ! many a sad and sleepless night I passed 
O'er his couch, listening in the pausing blast, 
W r hile on his brow, more sad from hour to hour, 
Drooped wan dejection like a fading flower ! 

Rule 3. Whatever is grave, solemn or dignified, 
should generally be read in a moderately deep, full, 
and firm tone, with few inflections of voice, dnd slow 
movement. 

QusanoN. W h*t is Rule Third, or the rule for the language of gravity, Ac 1 
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examples. 
Gravity. 

Father ! thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns ; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof; Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot toward heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood, 
As now they stand, massy and dark, 
Fit shrine for humble w orshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. 

Solemnity, 

How shocking must thy summons be, Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure4iere, 
Is quite unfurnished for the world to come' ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she 's leaving, now no longer hers ! 

Rule 4 Whatever partakes of grandeur, sublimity, 
awe, or deep reverence, should generally be read on a- 
low note, with slow movement, and a clear voice, ap- 
proaching monotone. 

EXAMPLES. 
Grandeur. 
Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 
In rayless majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead ! and darkness how profound ! 
Sublimity. 
The clouds now rolled, in volumes, over the mountain tops ; tlieii 
summits still bright and snowy, but the lower parts of an inky black- 
ness. The rain began to patter down in broad and scattered drops ; 
the wind freshened, and curled up the waves : at length it seemed as 

Questions. What are the subjects of the Examples under Rule Third? What if 
Rule Fourth f Will you name the subjects illustrated 9 How should language of this 
"il)d generally be road 1 
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if the bellying clouds were torn open by the mountain tops, and 
complete torrent* of rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped 
from cloud to cloud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, split- 
ting and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst in tre- 
mendous explosions ; the peals were echoed from mountain to moiuv 
tain ; they crashed upon Dunderburg. and then rolled up the long 
defile of the higlilands, each headland making a new echo, until old 
Bull Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 

Reverence and Awe 
thou Eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy ; all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all devastating flight, 
Thou only God ! There is no God beside. 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore, 
— Who fillest existence with thyself alone ; 
Embracing all, supporting all, ruling o'er — 
Being whom. we call God. 

And what am I, then ? Heaven's unnumbered host 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness ; is a cipher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I then 1 Naught ! 
Naught ? But the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading all worlds, hath reached my bosom too ; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Naught? But I live, and on hope's pinions fly, 
Eager toward thy presence ; for in thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of thy divinity. 
I am, O God, and surely thou must be. 

Rule 5. The language of scorn, contempt, or threat-' 
ened revenge, requires, in most instances, a deep and 
guttural voice, rather slow movement, forcible utter- 
ance, and very emphatic significancy of expression. 

EXAMPLES. 

Scorn and Contempt. 

I would that now 
I could forget the wretch who stands before me ; 

QiTOTiON. What is Rule Fiah, or the rule for the language of ccom ? 
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For he is like the accursed and crafty snake ! 

Hence ! from my sight ! Thou Satan, get behind me . 

Go from my sight ! I hate and I despise thee ! 

These were thy pious hopes ; and I, forsooth, 

Was in thy hands a pipe to play upon ; 

And at thy music my poor soul to death 

Should dance before thee ! 

Thou stand 'st at length before me undisguised, — 

Of all earth's groveling crew the most accursed. 

Thou worm ! thou viper ! to thy native earth 

Return ! Away ! Thou art too base for man 

To tread upon. Thou scum ! thou reptile ! 

Revenge. 

If they wrong her honor, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time has not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life 'reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find awaked in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb and policy of mind, .* 

Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them thoroughly. 

Rule 6. Language expressing joy, mirth, or other 
pleasurable emotions, should be read with a quick 
movement, on a key slightly elevated, and with a 
smooth and flowing voice. 

EXAMPLES. 

Joy. 

Then is Orestes blest ! My griefs are fled ! 
Fled like a dream ! Methinks I tread in air ! 
Surprising happiness ! unlooked for joy ! 
Never let love despair ! The prize is mine ! 
Be smooth, ye seas ! and, ye propitious winds 
Blow from th' Epirus to the Spartan coast! 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn ; — 

QuasnoM. What are the subjects of the Examples under Rule Fifth 1 Whet is 
Role Sixth, or the rule for language of joy, *c 7 What are the subjects of the T 
pies under this rule % 
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So breaks on the traveler faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn. 

See truth, love and mercy, in triumph descending, 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom! 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. 

Gayety. 

I come ! I come ! — ye have called me long ; 

I come o'er the mountains with light and song. 

Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth, 

By winds which tell of the violet's birth, 

By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 

J3y the green leaves opening as 1 pass. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 

They are sweeping on to the silvery main, — 

They are flashing down from the mountain brows, — 

They are flinging spra> o'er the forest boughs, — 

They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves , 

And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! 

Note. When excessive joy is accompanied by strong 
excitement* it should be read on an elevated key, and some- 
times even on the shouting pitch. 

EXAMPLE. 
Excessive Joy. . 

Ye crags and peaks, I 'm with you once again ! 
I hold to you the hands you first beheld, 
To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 
And bid your tenant welcome to his home • 
Again ! O, sacred forms, how proud you look ! 
How high you lift your heads into the sky ! 
How huge you are ! how mighty and how free ! 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine, whose amilo 
Makes glad, whose frown is terrible, whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty ! 
. 1 *m with you once again ! — 1 call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you 
To show they still are free. I rush to you, 
As though I could embrace you ! 

QU86T10X. What ia the Note under Rule Sixth 1 
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Rulb 7.^ The expression of anger is lond, nigh, ve- 
hement, and rapid in movement, varying, however, 
according to the intensity of excitement. 

EXAMPLE. 

Must I endure all this? 
All this? ay, more. Fret till your proud heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ! for, from this day forth, 
I '11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you,are waspish. 

Rule 8. The language of authority, reproof, affirma- 
tion, denial, and defiance, generally requires a strong, 
full, energetic voice, deliberate utterance, and falling 
inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 
Authority, 

Fight, gentlemen of England'! fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head ; 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood ; 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves. 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom ; — 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes ! 
Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them ! Victory sits on our helms. 

Authority and Defiance. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ! 
That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates? through them I mean to pass ! 
That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 
- Retire, or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of Heaven. 

Quwnom. What is Rule Seventh % What is Rule Eighth » How should the Exam 
lies under this rale be read 1 What are Ahe subjects of the examples under RuleEighth ? 
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To whom the goblin full of wrath replied ; — 
Ait thou that traitor angel ! art thou he, 
Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, tUl then 
Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons, 
Conjured against the Highest, for which both thou 
And they, outcast room God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 
And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 
Hell-doomed, and breath'st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and lord ? Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart, 
Strange horrors seize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 

Transition. 
Transition means those sudden changes of the voice 
that are made in reading or speaking, prompted by the 
emotions which the sentiment of the language inspires. 

The general principles upon which transition depends may be 
learned by carefully studying the rules given for expression. 

In order to present these changes to the eye, the following char- 
acters will be used. 

(h) high. . (i) increase, 

(hi) high and loud. (s) slow. 

(I) low. (q) quick. 

(II) low and loud. (p) plaintive.* 

These marks are in some instances used in combination ; as, (s p) 
slow and plaintive. 

• EXAMPLES. 

He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore ; — 
He called so loud that all the hollow deep 

♦ How far the Influence of these characters extends is lea for the reader to determine. 

Qubstkws. What is Transition % How can the general principles of Transition be 
JearnedJ Explain the characters used to mark the changes of voice in Transition. 
how .hall the reader determine how far the influence of the rhetorical characters ex- 
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Of hell resounded, (hi) Princes r — Potentates, 
Warriors ! the flower of heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this, can seize 
Eternal spirits. 

The language of the first part of this example being simple narra- 
tive, requires a moderate movement, and the middle pitch. In the 
latter part a transition is made to the high pitch, and a quicker move- 
ment, because the language changes from narrative to that of com- 
manding authority. 

( q) Away, away, o'er the foaming main ! 

This was the free and the joyous strain ; — 
There are clearer skies than ours, afar, 
We will shape our course by a brighter star ; 
There are plains whose verdure no foot hath pressed, 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guest. 

(s p) But alas ! that we should go, 

Sang the farewell voices then, — 
From the homesteads, warm and low, 
By the brook and in the glen ! x 

A thousand hearts beat happily — 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
(1) But hush ! hark ! — a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 1 

Did ye not hear it ? — No, — 't was but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street, 
(h) On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
(1) But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more ; 
(i) And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
(hi) Arm ! arm ! it is — it is the cannon's opening roar ! 
(p) Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

m and choking sighs ; — ^ 

(q) And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

QtJMnoNfl. Why is the first part of the first example spoken on the middle pitch ? 
Why the last on the high pitch 7 

6 
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Personation. 

Personation implies those changes or variations of 
voice, necessary to represent two or more individuals 
as -speaking. 

In reading dialogue of all kinds, this principle of elocution is em- 
ployed ; and it will at once be seen that it requires great skill to 
manage the voice in such a manner, as to represent accurately the 
characters speaking. 

Rule. Consider the condition, the feelings, and the 
temperament of the characters to be represented, and 
vary the voice in such a manner as best to personate 
them. 

EXAMPLE. 
Plain Dialogue. 

Alexander. What! art thou that Thracian robber, of whose ex- 
ploits I have heard so much? 

Robber. I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

A. A soldier ! a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest of the 
country ! I could honor thy courage, but I must detest and punish 
thy crimes; 

R. What have I done, of which you can complaint 

A. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated the public 
peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and property of 
thy fellow-subjects ? 

R. Alexander, I am your captive ; I must hear what you please 
to say, and endure what you please to inflict. But my soul is uncon- 
quered ; and if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply like a 
free man. 

To read the language used by the two characters in this extract in 
the same tone, and with the same expression, would make it disa- 
greeable even to the most unpracticed ear. xhe condition of Alex- 
ander is that of a king and conqueror ; his passions are irritated, and 
it would be natural to suppose that he would speak in the language 
of authority and contempt. , 

Questions. What Is Personation ? What is the rule for Personation? How should 
the part of Alexander, In the example, be read f 
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On the other hand, the robber is a captive, in the power of 
Alexander ; and, from the very circumstances in which he is placed, 
would use the language of submission and respect. 

Rhetorical Dialogue, 
When a writer introduces into his composition, for the sake of 
vivacity, one individual or more,' as speaking, it is called Wietorical 
Dialogue, and should be read according to the rule given above. 

EXAMPLES. 

•And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 
Jesus said, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 

They turned deadly pale at the fatal rencounter. " I was first at 
the top," said Bendearg, " and called out first, lie down, that I may 
pass over in peace." "When Grant prostrates himself before 
Macpherson," answered the other, " it must be with a sword through 
his body." " Turn back, then," said Bendearg, " arid repass as 
you came." " Go back yourself, if you like it," replied Grant. 



Rhetorical Pause. 
Rhetorical Pause is a suspension of voice where 
grammatical punctuation does not require it 

The rhetorical pause, when properly Observed , adds precision and 
force to the thought or sentiment uttered. JVTien it precedes an 
important word or clause, it excites expectation and prepares the 
mind for what follows. 

In general, correct taste and good judgment, will better decide its 
proper length, and where it should be used, than any set rules. The 
following rule, however, embraces a few of the instances where its 
use is required, and is introduced for the purpose of calling the learn- 
er's attention to the subject. The pause is marked thus, ( | ). 

Rule. The rhetorical pause is generally required 
between a verb and its nominative, before and after an 

Question*. How should the part of the robber be read? What is Rhetorical Dia- 
logue? How should it be read ? What is Rhetorical Pause? What ii the rule? 
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intervening phrase, before an adjective when it follows 
its noun, where there is an ellipsis, and before and after 
an important word or clause of a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 
Industry | is the guardian of innocence. 
Prosperity | gains friends ; adversity | tries them. 
Some | place true bliss in action, some | in ease, 
Those | call it pleasure, and contentment | these. 

The great, invincible Alexander | wept at the fete of Darius. 

Precipitation \ ruins the best contrived plans, patience | ripens the 
most difficult. 

Talents | without application | are no security for progress in 
learning. 

Wealth | with a benevolent disposition | renders the possessor a 
blessing tolhe world. 

Hers was a soul | replete with every noble quality. 

Add to your faith | virtue ; and to virtue | knowledge ; and to 
knowledge | temperance ; and to temperance | patience. 

Is not the mystery comprehended in one word | sympathy ? 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that | is the 
lamp of experience. 



EXERCISES ON MODULATION. 



Exercise 1. — To Illustrate Transition, page 60 

1. Heard ye those loud contending waves, 
That shook Cecropia's pillared state ? 

Saw ye the mighty from their graves 
Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 

Who shall calm the angry storm ? 

Who the mighty task perform, 

And bid the raging tumult cease ? < 

See the son of Hermes rise ; 

With syren tongue, and speaking eyes* 

Hush the noise, and sooth to peace ! 
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2. Lo ! from the regions of the North, 

The reddening storm of battle pours ; 
Rolls along the trembling earth, 
Fastens on the Olynthian towers. 

(h q) 3. "Where rests the sword? — where sleep the brave? 
Awake ! Cecropia's ally save 

From the fury of the blast ; 
Burst the storm on Phocis' walls ; 
Rise ! or Greece forever falls. 

Up ! or freedom breathes her last ! " 

(1 s) 4. The jarring states, obsequious now, 
View the patriot's hand on high ; 
Thunder gathering on his brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye. 

5. Borne by flie tide of words along, 
One voice, one mind, inspire the throng ; 
(h 1 q) " To arms ! to arms ! to arms ! " they cry ! 

" Grasp the shield, and- draw the sword, 
Lead us to Philippi's lord, 

Lft us conquer him — or die ! n 

(p) 6. Ah, Eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast from thy native country driven, 
When Tyranny eclipsed the sun, 
And blotted out the stars of heaven. 

7. When Liberty from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew, 

To where the Tiber pours his urn, 
She struck the rude Tarpeian rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock — 

Again thy fires began to burn ! 

8. Now, shining forth, thou mad'st compliant 

The Conscript Fathers to thy charms ; 
Roused the world-bestriding giant, 
Sinking fast in Slavery's arms ! 
6* 
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9. I see thee stand by Freedom's fine, 
Pouring the persuasive strain, 

Giving vast conceptions birth ; — 
Hark ! I hear thy thunder's sound, 
Shake the Forum round and round — 
Shake the pillars of the earth ! 

10. First-born of Liberty divine ! 

Put on Religion's bright array ; 
Spgak ! and the starless grave shall shine 
The portal of eternal day ! 

11. Rise, kindling, with the orient beam, 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme! 

Unfold the garments rolled in. blood! 
O, touch the soul, touch all her chords, 
With all the omnipotence of words, 

And point the way to heaven — to God. 



Exercise 2. — To Illustrate Rhetorical Pause, page 63. 

1. The business of training our youth in elocution | must 
be commenced in childhood. The first school | is the nursery. 
There, at least, may be formed a distinct articulation, which is 
the first requisite for good speaking. How rarely is it found 
in perfection | among our orators. Words, says one, refer- 
ring to articulation, should " be delivered out from the lips, as 
beautiful coins, newly issued from the mint ; deeply and ac- 
curately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, in due succession, and of due weight." 

2. How rarely do we hear a speaker, whose tongue, teeth | 
and lips | do their office so perfectly | as, in any wise, to an- 
swer | to this beautiful description ! And the common faults 
in articulation, it should be remembered, take their rise | 
from the very nursery. But let us refer to other particulars. 

3. Grace in eloquence | in the pulpit, at the bar, cannot be 
separated from grace | in the ordinary manners, in.private life, 
in the social circle, in the family. It cannot well be super in- 
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duced | upon all the other acquisitions of youth, any more 
than that nameless, but invaluable quality, called | good 
breeding. You may, therefore, begin the work of forming 
the orator | with your child ; not merely by teaching him to 
declaim, but what is of much more consequence, by observing 
and correcting his daily manners, motions and attitudes. 

4. We go, next, to the schools for children. It ought to 
be a leading object, in these schools, to teach the art of read- 
ing. It ought to occupy three-fold more time | than it does 
The teachers of these schools | should labor to improve 
themselves. They should feel, that to them, for a time, are 
committed the future orators | of the land. 

5. We had rather have a child, even of the other sex, re- 
turn to us from school a first-rate reader, than a first-rate 
performer on the piano-forte. We should feel that we had a 
far better pledge for the intelligence and talent of our child. 
The accomplishment, in its perfection, would give more 
pleasure. The voice of song is not sweeter than the voice of 
eloquence ; and there may be eloquent readers, as well as elo- 
quent speakers. 

6. We speak of perfection in this art ; and it is something, 
we must say in defence of our preference, Which we have 
never yet seen. Let the same pains be devoted to reading, 
as are required to form an accomplished performer on an in- 
strument ; let us have, as the ancients had, the formers of the 
voice, the music-masters of the reading voice ; let us see 
years devoted to this accomplishment, and then we should be 
prepared to stand the comparison. 

'7. It is, indeed, a most intellectual accomplishment. So is 
music, too, in its perfection. We do, by no means, under- 
value this noble and most delightful art, to which Socrates 
applied himself, even in his old age. But one recommenda- 
tion of the art of Teading is, that it requires a constant exer- 
cise of mind. It demands continual and close reflection and 
thought, and the finest discrimination of thought. It involves, 
in it perfection, the whole art of criticism on language. A 
man may possess a fine genius, without being a perfect read 
er ; but he cannot be a perfect reader without genius. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

READING POETRY. 

The rules which have been given for reading prose are, for the 
most part, equally applicable to poetry. There are, however, a few 
principles pertaining to the latter, and resulting from its metrical 
structure, which it is the object of this chapter to explain. 

Construction of Verse. 
The most common kinds of English verse are the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and Anapestic ; deriving their 
names from the kind of feet of which they are com- 
posed. 

A short or unaccented syllable, is marked thus (~) , and a long, oz 
accented one, thus,(-). 

Iambic Verse. 
The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long 
one ; as, betray. 

There are seven fonrjs of this verse, named from the number of 
feet which they contain. The first consists of one Iambus, or foot, 
and the last of seven. 

EXAMPLE. 

With dy I ing hand, | above | his head, 
He shook | the frag | mcnt of | his blade. 

Trochaic Verse. 
The Trochee consists of one long and one short syl- 
lable; as, hateful. 

There are six forms of this verse ! the first consisting of one 
Trochee, or foot, and the last of six. 



Questions. Are the rules for reading prose applicable to poetry ? What are the 
most common kinds of English verse? Of what does an Iambus consist 9 Which syi 
lable is accented? Which unaccented? How many forms has Iambic verse? Of 
what does a Trochee consist? Which syllable is accented? Which unaccented? How 
many forms has Trochaic verse I 
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EXAMPLE. 
R&tless I mortals | toil for | naught, 
Bliss in | vain from | earth is | sought 

Anapestic Verse. 
The Anapest consists of two short syllables and one 
long one ; as, contravene. 

There are four forms of this kind of verse ; the first consisting of 
one Anapest, or foot, and the last of four. 

EXAMPLE. 

May I gov | ern mjf pas | sions with ab | soliite sway ; 
And grow wi | ser and bet | ter as life | wears away. 

Resolving poetry, in this manner, into the feet of which it is com 
posed, is called scanning. 

Rule 1. Poetry should be read with a fuller swell 
of the open vowels, and in a manner more melodious 
and flowing than prose. 

EXAMPLES. 

Fifth Form of Iambic Verse. 
.Thy for | ests, Wind | sor, and | thy green [ retreats, 
At once the monarch's and the muses' seats, 
Invite my lays. Be present, Sylvan maids ; 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 

Fourth and Third Form of Trochaic Verse. 
Fly a | broad, thou | mighty | gospel, 
Win and | conquer, | never | cease : 
May thy lasting, wide dominions, 
Multiply and still increase 

Third Form of Anapestic Verse 

ye woods, | spread your branch | es apace. 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 

■ ■ ■ 
Qubstions. Of what does an Anapest consist? Which syllable is accented? 
Which syllable* are unaccented? How many forms has Anapestic venef What is 
scannlnf? What is Rule First » 
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Harmonic Pauses. 

Harmonic Pauses are commonly divided into two 
lands: the Ccesural pause (||), and the Final pause 
(.'.), each denoted by the character following. its name. 

The caesura] pause occurs in the middle of the line, generally af- 
ter the fourth, fifth,* or sixth syllable, and rarely after the second or 
eighth 

EXAMPLE. 

Warms in the sun, || refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, |j and blossoms in the trees. 

The final pause occurs at the end of the line, and marks the meas- 
ure, both in rhyme and blank verse. 

EXAMPLES. 

O Muse, the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess was provoked, and whence her hate 
For what offence the queen of heaven began . . 
To persecute so brave, so just a man. 

Thus with the year . . 

Seasons return, but not to me returns . . * 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Rule 2. Harmonic pauses increase the beauty of 
verse, and should be regarded when they do not injure 
the sense. 



In the fallowing verse, harmony requires the csesural pause after 
the word sad, but the sense requires a pause after sit, where it must 
be made, even at the sacrifice of harmony. 

EXAMPLE. 

1 sit, with sad || civility I read. 



Qumtions. How are Harmonic Pauses divided? After what syllables does the 
^ural pause occur J Where does the final pause occur? What is Rule Second I Do 
the Grammatical and CsMural pauses always coincide ? Which takes the preferencot 
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N Metrical Accent. 

Metrical. Accent is a stress laid upon certain sylla- 
bles in verse, recurring at regular intervals, and gener- 
ally corresponding with the common accent, but not 
always. 

In Iambic measure, it falls on the last syllable of each foot ; as, 
Hdw loved, how val | ued 6nce,j avails | thee not. 

Rule 3. The metrical accent should generally be 
observed when it will not impair the sense, or so much 
derange the customary accent as to be harsh and un- 
pleasant to the ear. 

It would too much impair the sense, to read the following example 
as marked, in accordance with the metrical accent. 

EXAMPLE. 

False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colors spreads in every place. 

Note. In the following examples, and in others of a sim- 
ilar character, in which there is an unpleasant harshness pro- 
duced by the conflict of the common and metrical accents, a 
compromise may be made, and both syllables may be accent- 
ed nearly alike. 

EXAMPLES. 

Our sUprime foe in time may much relent. 
Encamp their legions, or with obsckre wing. 

Metrical Changes. 
Metrical Changes are used to signify those variations 
that are sometimes made in words, by poetic license, to 
accommodate them to the measure which the verse re- 
quires. 

These changes are frequently indicated by an apostrophe, which 

Questions. What is Metrical Accent? Where does it fall in Iambic verse? Whet 
s Kuie Third ? How is the sense impaired in the examples under this rule? When 
the metrical and common accents conflict, what should be done ? What is meant by 
Metrical Changes? How are they frequently indicated? 
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denotes that the word is abbreviated ; but at the present time, custom 
seems inclined, in most instances, to omit this notation, and leave the 
leader to determine when such changes are necessary. 

A syllable may sometimes be added to the end of a word, in pro- 
nouncing it, which would not commonly be sounded. 

Rule 4. When abbreviations are made in words, or 
additions are made to them by poetic license, they must 
generally be so far regarded in reading, as not to in- 
crease or diminish the number of syllables beyond what 
the measure requires. 

Note. Whenever a line in verse contains redundant 'et- 
ters or syllables, or more than the measure requires, they 
should either be entirely suppressed, or so slightly and rapid- 
ly uttered, as to coalesce with the one following. , 

EXAMPLES. 
Abbreviations. 
On ev | try side | with shad | owy squad \ rons deep, 
And hosts | infu | ridie shake \ the shud | dertng ground. 
' T is mine | to teach | th 9 inac | tive hand | to reap 
Kind na | ture's boun | ties, o'er | the globe | diffused. 
Bend 'gainst | the stee | py hill | thy breast. 
Who durst | defy | th? Omnip | otent | to arms! 

Additions. 

Lei each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit well | his helm, | gripe fast | his orb | ed* shield. 
And now beneath them lay the wished for spot, 
The sa | cred bower | of that renown | ed bard. 

In the examples given above, the feet upon which metrical changes 
are made are printed in italics. 

* This is not properly the etymological figure of paragoge, but il has the same effect 
When ed is pronounced as a distinct syllable. 

Qttbbtions. What additions do poets sometimes make to words? What Is Rule 
Fourth ? How shall redundant letters or syllables in verse be treated? 
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EXERCISES ON POETRY. 



Exercise 1. — To Illustrate Rule 1, page 69. 

1. The Assyr | ian came down | like the wolf | on the fold 
And his co | horts were gleam | ing in pur | pie and gold ; 
And the sheen | of their spears | was like stars | on the sea, 
When the blue | wave rolls night | ly on deep | Galilee. 

2. Like the leaves of the forests when summer is green, 
That host | with their ban | ners at sun | set were seen ; — 
Like the leaves of the forests when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

3. For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still. 

4. And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride '— 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf, 

5. And there lay the rider distorted and pale. , 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

6 And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ' 
7 
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Exercise 2.— To Illustrate Bute 2, page 70. 

Of man's first disobedience, II and the fruit . 
Of that forbidden tree, II whose mortal taste • • 
Brought death into the world, II and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, II till one greater Man . . 
Restore us, II and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse, II that on the sacred top . . 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, II didst inspire . . 
That shepherd, II who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning II how the heavens and earth . . 
Rose out of chaos ! Or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

Lo ! the poor Indian ! II whose untutored mind . . 
Sees God in clouds, II or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul II proud science never taught to stray . . 
Far as the solar walk, II or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topped hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
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EXERCISES IN READING. 



LESSON L 

PRE-EMINENCE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
BANCROFT. 

1. The United States of America constitute an essential 
portion of a great political system, embracing all the civilized 
nations of the earth. At a period when the force of moral 
opinion is rapidly increasing, they have the precedence in the 
practice and the defense of the equal rights of man. The 
sovereignty of the people is here a conceded axiom,* and the 
laws, established upon that basis, are cherished with faithful 
patriotism. 

2. While the nations of Europe aspire after change, our 
constitution engages the fond admiration of the people, by 
which it has been established. Prosperity follows the execu- 
tion of even justice ; invention is quickened by the freedom of 
competition ; and labor rewarded with sure and unexampled 
returns. Domestic peace is maintained without the aid of a 
military establishment ; public sentiment permits the existence 
of but few standing troops, and those only along the seaboard 
and on the frontiers. 

3. A gallant navy protects our commerce, which spreads its 
banners on every sea, and extends its enterprise to every 
clime. Our diplomatic b relations connect us, on terms of equal- 
ity and honest friendship, with the chief powers of die world 

• For explanations in relation to Fart II., aee prefece. 

» Axiom; self-evident truth b Dfptomat'ic; pertaining to public ministers or 
envoys. 
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while we avoid entangling participation in their intrigues, 
their passions, and their wars. Our national resources are 
developed by an earnest culture of the arts of peace. Every 
man may enjoy the fruits of his industry; every mind is free 
to publish his convictions. 

4. Our government, by its organization, is necessarily 
identified with the interests of the people, and relies exclu- 
sively on their attachment for its durability and support 
Nor is the constitution a dead letter, unalterably fixed; it 
has the capacity for improvement ; adopting whatever changes 
' time and the public will may require, and safe from decay, so 
long as that will retains its energy. 

6. New states are forming in the wilderness ; canals, inter- 
secting our plains and crossing our highlands, open numerous 
channels to internal commerce ; manufactures prosper along 
our watercourses ; the use of steam on our rivers and railroads 
annihilates distance by the acceleration of speed. Our wealth 
and population, already giving us a place in the first rank of 
nations, are so rapidly cumulative, 1 that the former is increased 
fourfold, and the latter is doubled, in every period of twenty- 
two or twenty-three years. 

6. There is no national debt ; the community is opulent ; 
the government economical; and the public treasury full. 
Religion, neither persecuted nor paid by the state, is sustained 
by the regard for public morals and the convictions of an en- 
lightened faith. Intelligence is diffused with unparalleled 
universality ; a free press teems with the choicest productions 
of ail nations and ages. There are more daily journals jn the 
United States than in the world beside. 

7. A public document of general interest is, within a month, 
reproduced in at least a million of copies, and is brought with- 
in the reach of every freeman m the country. An immense 
concourse of emigrants of the most various lineage is perpet- 
ually crowding to our shores ; and the principles of liberty, 
uniting all interests by the operation of equal laws, blend the 
discordant elements into harmonious union. 

8. Other governments are convulsed by the innovations and 

• Cu 'mutative ; aufraentinf . 
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reforms of neighboring states ; our constitution, fixed in the 
affections of the people, from whose choice it has sprung, neu- 
tralizes the influence of foreign principles, and fearlessly opens 
an asylum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, and the oppressed 
of every nation. 

9. And yet it is but little more than two centuries, since 
the oldest of our states received its first permanent colony. 
Before that time the whole territory was an unproductive 
waste. Throughout its wide extent, the arts had not erected 
a monument. 

10. Its only inhabitants were a few scattered tribes of fee* 
ble barbarians, destitute of commerce and of political connec- 
tion. The ax and the plowshare were unknown. The soil; 
which had been gathering fertility from the repose of centu- 
ries, was lavishing its strength in magnificent but useless vege- 
tation. In the view of civilization, the immense domain* was 
a solitude. 



LESSON n. 

THE LAST NIGHT OF THE VOYAGE. 

SHAW. 

1. Those who have deserved the most at the hands of this 
world, have often fared the worst. Poverty and persecution 
have been the lot of genius ; the stake and the cross, the re- 
ward of piety. We have a striking illustration of this, in the 
treatment which Christopher Columbus received from his fel- 
low-men. 

2. A nobler man never breathed this air ; and yet, he was 
murdered with obloquy ! b He whose merit a crown could 
not have met, was glad of a refuge in the grave. Succeeding 
generations have made retribution 6 to his memory; but jus- 
tice is mockery to the dead. The repose of Columbus would 
gave been as sweet, and his eternal glory as great, without 
our fruitless homage. 

3. We have followed this wonderful man with growing in- 

a Domain' ; national dominion. * Obloquy ; ditfrace. « Retribu'tion ; recompmst. 
7* 
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tenst, from the beginning to the end of his career. We hav* 
watched him from the first faint glimmer of his grand concep* 
tion, until it shone upon him with the burning brightness of 
a sun, filling the whole heavens with its glory, and drowning. 
every feebler luminary in its light. But if we were searching, 
his life for a scene of surpassing sublimity, we would fix on 
the last night of his voyage. 

4. Man never started on an enterprise more grand or peril- 
oua than Columbus. He was about to search the wide wastes, 
of an unexplored ocean, for a world which even the most san* 

guine only dared to hope had an existence. Columbus left 
Spain with three vessels, so small and poorly constructed, that 
a madman at the present day would hardly venture in them a 
hundred miles from land. Two of them had no decks in the 
center ; and the other, which carried the High Admiral/ wo* 
but little better fitted to meet the storm. 

5. In such plight as this, on Friday, the third of August, 
1492, after almost eighteen years of fruitless supplication, 
Columbus and his followers set sail from the port of Palos." 
Day after day they keep on their course to the West. They 
reach waters which no keel had plowed, no line sounded ; and 
still, no signs of ku.d ! 

6. Week follows week, until thousands of miles stretch 
between them and their native shores ; and still, no signs of 
land ! Their provisions are nearly gone ; the sails hang in 
rags about the spars ; the vessels groan as they mount each 
succeeding wave ; and still, no signs of land ! Faith, weary 
with watching, ceases to expect. Hope, worn by its vigils, c 
no longer looks. 

7. Never did a darker night overtake man, than the last 
night of that gloomy voyage. To-morrow, by mutual agree- 
ment between the Admiral and his crews, if no land appear, 
they are to turn their bows toward Spain. But even this 
scarcely afforded hope. Before they could reach the nearest 
port, their provisions might be exhausted, or the relentless 
tempest might send their shattered barks to the bottom. 

* High Ad'miral ; chief commander of a fleet, b Pftloe ; a port in Spain, c V\g\\M\ 
patchings. 
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They tarn into their hammocks ;* but not to sleep. Sad re- 
membrances, gloomy forebodings, weigh down their souls. 

8. They chide the folly which allured them from Spain. 
They think of the friends who stood on the beach and waved 
an ominous farewell ; and, oh ! they must meet them again 
no more, until the sea give up the dead that are in it But, 
ah ! as they turn on their faces and abandon themselves to 
despair, what sound is that which comes from the deck ! It 
is the voice of their leader; it is the electric cry, "Land J 
land ! " Yes, " Land ! land ! " rises for the first time over that 
unsounded sea. 

9. They leap from their hammocks ; they rush to the 
decks; and, gazing with strained eye-balls over the bows, 
see a faint light in the distance, moving, as it seems, from 
place to place. Hoping, hardly daring to hope, they wait fox 
morning; when, lo! as it breaks, one of-tihpse fair isles 
which stud the ocean rises from the shades of receding night. 

10. It rises in native loveliness, unmarred by man, unprq* 
faned by the ax, its fields kissing the waters, its forests salut- 
ing the clouds. Transported with joy, forgetful of the past, 
anticipating the glory of the future, — they simultaneously 
break forth in praise to God. From every vessel, from every 
tongue, one glad song ascends to Heaven; and the "Te 
Deum" b swells where waves had roared and wild winds 
wailed. 



LESSON m. 

RETURN AND RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS. 

IRVING. 

1. The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout 
the nation, and as his route, lay through several of the finest 
and most populous provinces of Spain, his journey appeared 
like the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the 
surrounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined 
the road and thronged the villages. 

2. In the large towns, the streets, windows, and balconies 

» • 

• Hun'mocks ; tailon' bed* s Te De'um ; a Uyran of thanksgiving. 
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were filled with eageT spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. His journey was continually impeded by the 
multitude pressing- to gain a sight of him, and of the Indians,' 
who were regarded with as much admiration as if they were 
natives of another planet. 

3. It was impossible to satisfy the craving curiosity whicli 
assailed himself and his attendants, at every stage, with innu- 
merable questions ; popular rumor; as usual, had exaggerated 
the truth, and had filled the newly found country with all 
kinds of wonders. It was about the middle of April," that 
Columbus arrived at Barcelona, where every preparation had 
been made to give him a solemn and magnificent reception. 

4. The beauty and serenity of the weather, in that genial 
season and favored climate, contributed to give splendor to 
this memorable ceremony. As he drew near the place, many 
of the more yowflflil courtiers, b together with avast concourse 
of the populace, came forth to welcome him. His entrance 
into this noble city has been compared to one of those tri- 
umphs, which the Romans were accustomed to decree to con- 
querors. 

6. First were paraded* the Indians, painted according to 
their savage fashion, and decorated with tropical feathers, and 
with their national ornaments of gold ; after these were borne 
various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed birds and 
animals of unknown species, and rare plants, supposed to be 
of precious qualities ; while great care was taken to make a 
conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, and other 
decorations of gold, which might give an idea of the wealth 
of the newly discovered regions. 

6. After these followed Columbus, on he rseback, surrounded 
by a brilliant cavalcade* of Spanish chivalry. The streets 
were almost impassable from the countless multitude; the 
windows and balconies* were crowded with the fair; the 
very roofs were covered with spectators. It seemed, as if 

* Ind'lan ; (Ind'yao.) t> Court'lers, flcort'yurs ;) attendants on courU. « Gor'onetti 
ornamental head-dressei. d Cavalcade' ; a procession on horseback, a Bal'couies 
falteries In front of houses. • 
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the public eye could not be sated with gazing on these 
trophies of an unknown world, or on the remarkable man by 
whom it had been discovered. 

7. There was a sublimity in this event, that mingled a sol 
emn feeling with the public joy. To receive him with suita- 
ble pomp and distinction, the sovereigns had ordered their 
throne to be placed in nublic, under a rich canopy of brocade 
of gold, in a vast and splendid saloon.* Here the king and 
queen awaited his arrival, seated in state with the prince 
Juan beside them, and attended by the dignitaries of their 
court, and the principal nobility of Castile. b 

8. At length Co}gmbus entered the hall, surrounded by a 
brilliant crowd of cavaliers. A modest smile lighted up his 
features, showing that he enjoyed the state and glory in which 
he came ; and certainly nothing could be more deeply moving 
to a mind inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of having 
greatly deserved, than were these testimonials of the admira- 
tion and gratitude of a nation, or rather of a world. 

9. As Columbus approached, the sovereigns rose as if re- 
ceiving a person of the highest rank. Bending his knees, he 
requested to kiss their hands ; but there was some hesitation 
on the part of their majesties to permit this act of vassalage. 
Raising him in the most gracious manner, they ordered him 
to seat himself in their presence ; a rare honor in this proud 
and punctilious court. 

10. At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave 
an account of the niost striking events of his voyage, and a 
description of the islands which he had discovered. He dis- 
played the specimens he Jiad brought of unknown birds and 
other animals; of rare plants, of medicinal and aromatic 
virtue ; of native gold, in dust, in crude masses, or labored 
into barbaric ornaments ; and, above all, the natives of these 
countries, who were objects of intense and inexhaustible 
interest; since there is nothing to man so curious as the 
varieties of his own species. 

11. All these he pronounced mere harbingers 4 of great 

'Saloon' ; a spaciona room, b Castile, (kae teal;) a province in Spain. • Quit* 
)iew,(k«Y-a- leers 7 ;) knighta. «i Haitrnigen j foraninnan. 
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discoveries he had yet to make, which would add realms of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and 
Whole nations of proselytes* to the true faith. The words of 
Columbus were listened to with profound emotion by the 
sovereigns. 

12. When he had finished, they sunk on their knees, and 
raised their clasped hands to heaven ^ their eyes filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth thanks and 
praises to God for so great a providence ; all present followed 
their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded that 
splendid assembly, and prevented all common acclamations 
of triumph. • 

13. Such was the solemn and pious manner in which the 
brilliant court of Spain celebrated this sublime event. When 
Columbus retired from the royal presence, he was attended 
to his residence by all the court, and followed by the shouting 
populace. b For many days he was the object of universal 
curiosity, and wherever he appeared, he was surrounded by an 
admiring multitude. 



LESSON IV. 

SUFFERINGS OF THE PILGRIMS. 6 

KVEBETT. 

1. From the dark portals d of the star-chamber,* and in the 
stern text of the acts of uniformity, the pilgrims received a 
commission more efficient than any that ever bore the royal 
seal. Their banishment to Holland was fortunate ; the de- 
cline of their little company in the strange land was fortunate ; 
the difficulties which they experienced in getting the royal 
consent to banish themselves to this wilderness were for- 
tunate ; all the tears and heart-breakings of that ever memo- 
rable parting at Delfthaven/ had the happiest influence on 
the rising destinies of New England. 

2. All this purified the ranks of the settlers. These rough 

• Proselytes; converts. bp r/ulace; the people, cpu'grime; wanderers, the 
first settlers in New England, d Portals ; gates or doors, e Stay-Chamber ; an Eng- 
lish court, t Delftha'ren, (Delft-hs/vn ;) a town In Holland. 
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touches of fortune brushed off the light, uncertain, selfish spir- 
its. They made it a grave, solemn, self-denying expedition* 
and required of those who engaged in it to be so too* They 
cast a broad shadow of thought and seriousness over the 
cause ; and if this sometimes deepened into melancholy and bit- 
terness, can we find no apology for such a human weakness ? 

3. Their trials of wandering and exile, of the ocean, the win- 
ter, the wilderness, ana the savage foe, were the final assur- 
ances of success. It was these that put far away from our 
fathers 1 cause, all patrician* softness, all hereditary claims to 
preeminence. No effeminate nobility b crowded into the dark 
and austere ranks of the pilgrims. 

4. Methinks I see one solitary, adventurous vessel, the May- 
flower, of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a 
future state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it 
pursuing, with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedi- 
ous voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, 
and winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them not 
the sight of the wished-for shore. " I see them now scantily 
supplied with provisions, crowded almost to suffocation in 
their ill-stored prison ; delayed by calms, pursuing a circuit- 
ous route ; and now driven in fury before the raging tempest, 
on the high and giddy waves. The awful voice of the storm 
howls through the rigging. 

5. The laboring masts seem straining from their base ; the 
dismal sound of the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps, as it 
were madly, from billow to billow; the ocean breaks, and 
settle* with ingulfing floods over the floating deck, and beats 
with deadening, shivering weight, against the staggering ves- 
sel. I see them escaped from these perils, pursuing their all 
but desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five 
months' passage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth ; e weak and 
weary from the voyage, poorly armed, scantily provisioned, 
depending on the charity of their ship-master for a draught 
of beer on board, drinking nothing but water on shore, with* 
out shelter, without means, surrounded by hostile tribes. 

a Patri'clan ; noble, of noble family or state, b Nobil'lty ; persons of rank In a mon 
archy. c Plymouth ; a town in Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims first settled. 
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6. Shut new the volume of history, and tell me, on any 
principle of human probability, what shall be the fate of this 
handful of adventurers ? Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage - 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of New England i 
Tell me, politician, how long did a shadow of a colony, on 
which your conventions and treaties had not smiled, languish 
on the.distant coast ? Student of history, compare for me the 
baffled projects, the deserted settlements,* the abandoned ad- 
ventures of other times, and find the parallel of this. 

7. Was it the winter's storm, beating upon the houseless 
heads of women and children ? was it hard labor and spare 
meals ? was it disease ? was it the tomahawk ? * was it the deep 
malady of a blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken 
heart, aching in its last moments at the recollection of the 
loved and left, beyond the sea ? was it some, or all of these 
united, that hurried this forsaken company to their melancholy 
fate ? And is it possible, that neither of these causes, that not 
all combined, were able to blast this bud of hope ? Is it possi- 
ble, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy not so 
much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress 
so steady, a growth so wonderful, an expansion so ample, a 
reality so important a promise, yet to be fulfilled, so glorious ? 



LESSON V. 

THE PILGRIMS. 

MRS. SIGOURNSY. 

How slow yon tiny vessel plows the main ! 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempests lashed, or reels, 
Half wrecked, through gulfs profound. 

Moons wax and wane, 
But still that lonely traveler treads the deep ; 

•TWabawk; an Indian hatchet. 
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1 see an ice-bound coast, toward which she steers 
With such a tardy movement, that it seems 
Stem Winter's hand hath turned her keel to stone, 

• And sealed his victory on her slippery shrouds * 
They land ! — They land I 

8. Forth they come 

From their long prison, hardy forms, that brave 
The world's unkindness, men of hoary hair, 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave. 
Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round, 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth, 
And savage men who through the thickets peer b 
With vengeful arrow. 

4. What could lure their steps 

To this drear desert ? Ask of him who left 
His father's home to roam through Haran's c wilds, 
Distrusting not the guide who called him forth, 
Nor doubting, though a stranger, that his seed 
Should be as ocean's sands. 

6. , But yon lone bark 

Hath spread her parting sail. They crowd the strand, 
Those few, lone pilgrims. Can ye scan the woe 
That wrings their bosoms, as the last frail link 
Binding to man, and habitable earth, 
Is severed ? Can ye tell what pangs were there. 
What keen regrets, what sickness of the heart, 
What yearnings o'er their forfeit land of birth, 
Their distant dear ones ? 

6. Long, with straining eyes 

They watch the lessening speck. Hear ye no shriek 
Of anguish, when that bitter loneliness 
Sank down into their bosoms ? No ! they turn 
Back to their dreary, famished huts, and pray ! 
Pray, — and the ills that haunt this transient life 

• Shrouds; rope* that support the masts of vessels. *Peer; to look narrowly 
Ha/ran; the place in which Abraham and his father dwelt. 

8 
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Fade into air. Dp in each girded breast 

There sprang a rooted and mysterious strength, — 

A loftiness to face a world in arms, 

To strip the pomp from scepter and to lay 

Upon the sacred altar the warm blood 

Of slain affections, when they rise between 

The soul and God. 

7. And can ye deem it strange 
That from their planting such a branch should bloom 
As nations envy ? Would a germ, embalmed 
With prayer's pure tear-drops, strike no deeper root 
Than that which mad ambition's hand doth strew 
Upon the winds, to reap the winds again ? 

Hid by its veil of waters from the hand 
Of greedy Europe, their bold vine spread forth 
In giant strength. Its early clusters, crushed 
In England's wine-press, gave the tyrant host 
A draught of deadly wine. 

8. O, ye who boast 

In your free veins the blood of sires like these, 
Lose not their lineaments. Should Mammon* cling 
Too close around your heart, or wealth" beget 
That bloated luxury which eats the core 
From manly virtue, or the tempting world 
Make faint the Christian purpose in your soul, 
Turn ye to Plymouth's beach, and on that rock* 
Kneel in their foot-prints, and renew the vow 
They breathed to God. 



LESSON VI. 

WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 

MORLKY. 

1. Decidedly one of the most interesting points in the 
past history of the United States, is the striking illustration it 
has afforded of the great law of civilization, its movement from 
east to west. It was a direct and startling demonstration of 

• Mam'mon ; the god of riches. t> Rock; the Plymouth rock, when the ptifrinM 
first landed. 
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the troth which history has long labored to indicate. The 
land upon which the sun of civilization first rose, we know 
not with certainty ; but as far back as our vision can extend, 
we behold it shining upon the most eastern limits of the east- 
ern hemisphere. 

2. Assyria,* Egypt, Greece, Borne, we behold successively 
lighted up, as the majestic orb rolls over them; and as he. 
advances still farther through his storied and mysterious zo- 
diac, we behold the shadows of evening as surely stealing 
upon the lands which he leaves behind him. 

3. Rome falls before the adventurous and destructive Gofh ; * 
and for a moment the world seems darkened; but vast causes, 
new materials, conflicting elements, are silently at work to 
produce order out of apparent chaos, through the long eclipse 
of the dark ages ; and when light is again restored, behold, 
the radiance which we first worshiped on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean has at last reached and illumined the whole 
coast of the Atlantic, while the most western states of Europe 
are rejoicing in its beams. 

4. Here, it would seem, the sun's course was finished. 
The law which has hitherto visibly governed his career must 
be reversed ; the world's western limit has been reached, and 
either his setting is at hand, or he must roll backward through 
his orbit. But it is not so. Just as we were about to doubt 
the universality of the law, which we believed indubitably 
and historically established, the world swings open upon its 
hinges, and reveals another world beyond the ocean, as vast 
and perfect as itself. 

5. America starts into existence, the long-forgotten dream 
of the ancients is revived and realized, and the world's history 
is rounded into as complete a circle as its physical conforma- 
tion. We have said that the exemplification of the westward 
march of culture was the most striking feature in the history 
of America. Connected with this, however, and hardly of 
less importance, is the illustration which it affords us of the 



* As-ayrM-a ; an ancient country, now a part of Turkey in Ada, b The Gothi wen 
an ancient people, once occupying what is now Sweden. 
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manner in which the civilization of the world has been suc- 
cessively entrusted to distinct races. 

6. Throwing out at once all disquisition concerning the 
great races which have regularly made their appearance, and 
accomplished their mission in past ages, we turn our atten* 
tion simply to the great race of the present time. This is, 
indubitably, the Anglo-Saxon race/ We assume this with* 
out argument, because we believe that none of our readers 
will be desirous of holding us to the proof. 

7. The Anglo-Saxon, like all great races, is of a composite 
origin ; and its materials would almost seem to have been 
carefully selected with the view of producing a breed of sin- 
gular energy, endurance, and power. The Saxon hardihood, 
the Norman b fire, the Teutonic phlegm, had long ago been 
molded, one would deem, for some great purpose, into one 
grand national stock ; and to this race, when it had attained 
the fulness and perfection of its strength, was the conquest 
of America entrusted. 



LESSON VH 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

MOALBT. 

1. The original colonisation of this country by the Eng- 
lish, and the present system of internal colonization success- 
fully prosecuted in the United States, from east to west, form 
a striking counterpart to the Gothic invasion of the Roman 
empire in the fifth century. 

2. The one was the irruption of barbarism upon an ancient 
civilization; the other, the triumph of civilization over an 
ancient barbarism. Each was, in a great degree, the work 
of the same race ; and it would truly seem that the barbarian 
has begun to pay the debt which he has owed to humanity 
since the destruction of the Western Empire. 

* Anglo-Saxon race; descendant! of the Angll and Saxonee, who united and con- 
quered England in the fifth century, b Normans; the inhabitant* of ancient Scandl* 
navia, or Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, o Teutonea ; an ancient people, occupying 
a part of what la now called Denmark. 
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3. "The civilized Goths, whose mission is now to contend 
with and humanize the wilderness of America, are the de- 
scendants of those Goths who for a time annihilated the an- 
cient civilization of Europe ; and the task of destruction which 
{hey so successfully accomplished, and which resulted, after 
all, m a great henefit to the human rade, differed no less in 
its general nature from their present condition, than did the 
instruments hy which it was effected differ from those by 
which the conquest of America is in the course of accom- 
plishment. 

4. The Roman state retained, in appearance, the same gi- 
gantic proportions which belonged to it When it sat enthroned 
upon the whole civilized world. It was a vast but a hollow 
shell ; outwardly imposing, but inwardly rotten to the core'; 
and with the first stroke of the sword of Alaric,' it crumbled 
ifcto dust. The Goth was but. the embodiment of the doom 
which had long impended over the empire of the Caesars. b 

5. He was but the appointed actor in the last scene of that 
historic destiny which had ruled the state since Romulus* first 
watched the vulture's flight from the Palatine. d For purposes 
inscrutable then, probably, but plain enough to every human 
intelligence at the present day, the civilization of Europe, 
after having reached and passed the highest possible point 
of refinement, was for the time annihilated. The Goth 
destroyed, but he did not rebuild. 

6. Beneath the foot-print of the barbarian's war-horse, the 
grass withered and never revived. It was but a type of ths 
utter exhaustion of the soil ; and after the tempest had lain 
waste- every vestige of fhe extraordinary culture which had, 
as it were, drained and impoverished the land, it lay fallow 
for ages before it was again susceptible of cultivation. The 
colonization of America was exactly the reverse of the pic- 
ture. The race that had destroyed now came forward to civ- 
ilize and .humanize. 



ft Al'-a-ric ; king of the Visigoths. *> Cassars; Julius Caesar, Augustus Cesar, dec. 
Roman emperors, c Rom'-u-lua ; the founder of Rome, d Pal'-a-tlne ; one of the 
seven hills on which Rome was built. 

8* 
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7. The Goth of the fifth century, whoie courser's hoof 
crushed every flower in his track, reappears in the seven- 
teenth, with his hand upon the plowshare, and cities spring 
up like corn-blades in every furrow which he traces through 
the wilderness. His task is but just begun. He has but en- 
tered upon his sublime mission ; and it is to be expected that 
as many centuries as elapsed before the old world was ripened 
for his destroying scythe are again to be told, before he is to 
enjoy the perfected fruits of his present labors. 



LESSON vni 

FATS OF THE INDIANS C? 

BTOBY. 

1. There is, indeed, in the fate of these unfortunate beings, 
much to awaken our sympathy, and much to disturb the so- 
briety of our judgment ; much which may be urged to excuse 
their own atrocities ; much in their characters which betrays 
us into an involuntary admiration. What can be more mel* 
ancholy than their history? By a law of their nature, they 
seem destined to a slow, but sure extinction. Everywhere, 
at the approach of the white man, they fade away. 

2. We hear the rustfing of their footsteps, like that of the 
withered leaves of autumn, and they are gone forever. They 
pass mournfully by us, and they return no more. Two cen- 
turies ago, the smoke of their wigwams and the fires of their 
councib rose in every valley, from Hudson's Bay to the far- 
thest Florida, from the ocean to the Mississippi and the lakes. 

3. The shouts of victory and the war-dance rang through 
the mountains and the glades. The thick arrows and the 
deadly tomahawk whistled through the forests ; and the hunt- 
er's trace and the dark encampment startled the wild beasts 
in their lairs. The warriors stood forth in their glory. The 
young listened to the songs of other days. The mothers 
played with their infants, and gazed on the scene with warm 
hopes of the future. The aged sat down ; but they wept not. 

4. They should soon be at rest in fairer regions, where the 
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Gteat Spirit* dwelt, in a home prepared for the brave, beyond 
the western skies. Braver men never lived ; truer men nevet 
diew the bow. They had courage, and fortitude, and sagaci- 
ty, and perseverance, beyond most of the human race. They 
shrank from no dangers, and they feared no hardships. 

6. If they had the vices of savage life, they had the virtues 
also. They were true to their country, their friends, and their 
homes. If they forgave not injury, neither did they forget 
kindness. If their vengeance was terrible, their fidelity and 
generosity. were unconquerable also. Their love, like their 
hate, stopped not on this side of the grave. 

6. But where are they ? Where are the villages, and war- 
riors, and youth; the sachems b and the tribes; the hunters 
and their 'families ? They have perished. They are con- 
sumed. The wasting pestilence has not alone done the 
mighty work. No ; nor famine, nor war. There has been a 
mightier power, a moral canker, which hath eaten into their 
heart-cores; a plague which the touch of the white man 
communicated ; a poison which betrayed them into a linger- 
ing ruin. 

7. The winds of the Atlantic fan not a single region which 
they may now call their own. Already, the last feeble rem- 
nants of the race are preparing for their journey beyond the 
Mississippi. I see them leave their miserable homes, the 
aged, the helpless, the women, and the warriors, " few and 
faint, yet fearless still." 

8. The ashes are cold on their native hearths. The smoke 
no longer curls round their lowly cabins. They move on with 
a slow, unsteady step. The white man is upon their heels, 
for terror or despatch - r but they heed him not. They turn to 
take a last look of their deserted villages. They cast a last 
glance upon the graves of their fathers. They shed no tears ; 
they utter no cries ; they heave no groans. 

9. There is something in their hearts- which passes speech. 
There is something in their looks, not of vengeance or sub- 
mission, but of hard necessity, which stifles both; which 

* Great Spirit ; the name which the American Indians gire to Deity. b Sachems 
(sfchomi ) American Indian chfefr. 
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choices all utterance; which has no aim or method. It is 
courage absorbed in despair. They linger but for a moment. 
Their look is onward. They have passed the fatal stream. 
It shall never be repassed by them; no, never. Yet there 
lies not between us and them an impassable gulf. They 
know and feel, that theTe is for them still one remove farther 
not distant, nor unseen. It is to the general burial-ground 
of the race. 



LESSON IX. 

THE CHEROKEE'S* LAMENT. 

1. O, soft falls the dew, in the twilight descending^ 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 
And night o'er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o'er the tremulous main ; 
But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 
A tumult of woe in my bosom is swelling, 
And a tear, unbefitting the warrior, is telling 

That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee ! 

2. Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain, 

The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair, 
Can it nourish, removed to the rock of the mountain, 

Un warmed by the sun, and unwatered by care ? 
Though Vesper b be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 
No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing, 
And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing, 

So droops the transplanted and lone Cherokee ! 

3. Loved graves of my sires ! have I left you forever ? 

. How melted my heart when I bade you adieu ! 
Shall joy light the face of the Indian ? — ah, never ! 

While memory sad has the power to renew ; 
As flies the fleet deer when the bloodhound is started, 
So fled winged Hope from the poor broken-hearted ; 

» Cherokee (Cher-o-kee' ;) one of a tribe of Indians recently living in Georgia, but 
mm transferred to the Indian Territory, b Ves'per ; the goddess of evening. 
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O, could she have turned, ere forever departed, 
And beckoned,. with smiles, to her sad Cherokee, 

4. Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heaven, 
Whose wampum 1 of peace is the bow in the sky, 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven, 
Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry ? 

O'er the ruins of home, o'er my heart's desolation, 

No more shalt thou hear my unblest lamentation ; 

For death's dark encounter I make preparation, 
He hears the last groan of the wild Cherokee ! 



LESSON X. 

TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

MBLLBN. 

1. Wake your harp's music ! — louder, — higher, 

And pour your strains along ; 
And smite again each quivering wire, 

In all the pride of song ! 
Shout like those god-like men b of old, 

Who, daring storm and foe, 
On this blest soil their anthem rolled. 

Two hundred years ago ! 

2. From native shore by tempest driven, 

They sought a purer sky, 
And found, beneath a milder heaven, 

The home of liberty ! 
An altar rose, and prayers ; a ray 

Broke on their night of woe, 
The harbinger of Freedom's day, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

3. They clung around that symbol, too, 

Their refuge and their all, 

• Wim'ptom; airinga ofabftU*, uMd m money by the Indian* ^ThtPUgrfmf 
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And swore while skies and waves were blue, 

That altar should not fall. 
They stood upon the red man's sod, 

'Neath heaven's unpillared how, 
With home, a country, and a God, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

4. Oh ! 'twas a hard, unyielding fate 

That drove them to the seas, 
_ And Persecution strove with Hate, 

To darken her decrees ; 
But safe above each coral grave, 

Each looming ship did go, — 
And God was on the western wave, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

5. They knelt them on the desert sand,* 

By waters cold and rude, 
Alone upon the dreary strand 

Of oceaned solitude ! 
They looked upon the high blue air, 

And felt their spirits glow, 
Resolved to live or perish there, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

6. The warrior's 6 red right arm was bared, 

His eyes flashed deep and wild ; — 
Was there a foreign footstep dared 

To seek his home and child ? 
The dark chiefs yelled alarm, and swore 

The white man's blood should flow, 
And his hewn bones should bleach their shore, 

Two hundred years ago I 

7. But lo ! the warrior's eye grew dim, 

His arm was left alone, 
The still, black wilds which sheltered him, 
No longer were his own ! 

■ The shore of Cape Cod. b The aboriginal Indiana. 
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Time fled, and on the hallowed ground 

His highest pine lies low, 
And cities swell where forests frowned 

Two hundred years ago ! 

8. Oh ! stay not to recount the tale ; — 

>T was bloody, and 't is past ; 
The finnest cheek might well grow pale, 

To hear it to the last. 
The God of heaven, who prospers us, 

Gould bid a nation grow, 
And shield us from the red man's curse, 

Two hundred "years ago ! 

9. Come, then, great shades of glorious men,* 

From your still glorious grave ; 
Look on your own proud land again, 

O bravest of the brave ! 
We call you from each moldering tomb, 

And each blue wave below, 
To bless the world ye snatched from doom, 

Two hundred years ago ! 

10. Then to your harps, — yet louder, — higher, 

And pour your strains along, 
And smite again each quivering wire, 

In all the pride of song ! 
Shout for those god-like men of old, 

Who, daring storm and foe, 
On this blest soil their anthem rolled, 

Two nundred years ago ! 



LESSON XL 

WHAT YOUNG LADIES SHOULD READ. 

MRS. 8IGOURKXY. 

L A taste for reading is important to all intellectual be- 
ings. To our sex, it may be pronounced peculiarly necessary 

» Carver, Bradford, Wlnstow, fcc. 
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It is important to all, because it is the way in which aliment 
is conveyed to the mind ; and to our sex peculiarly necessary, 
because, dwelling much on the contemplation of little things, 
they are in danger of losing the intellectual appetite. 

2. A taste for reading is, therefore, to them, an armor of 
defense. Home, the woman's province, admits of little vari- 
ety. She should, therefore, diversify it by an acquaintance 
with the world of intellect, and shed over it the freshness de- 
rived from the exhaustless fountains of knowledge. 

3. She should render herself an entertaining and instruct- 
ive fireside companion, by daily replenishing her treasury 
with that gold which the hand of the robber may not waste, 
nor the rust of time corrode. Every young lady, who, at 
leaving school, entertains a clear and comfortable conviction 
that she has finished her education, should recollect the re- 

• proof of the excellent Dr. Rush* to a young physician, who 
spoke of the time when he finished his studies. " When you < 
finished your studies ! Why, you must be a happy man to 
have finished so young. I do not expect to finish mine as 
long as I live." 

4. Life is but one great school, and we are all pupils, dif- 
fering in growth and progress, but all subjects of discipline, 
all invested with the proud privilege of acquiring knowledge, 
as long as the mind retains its powers. 

5. But while the value of knowledge renders a taste for 
reading so important, the choice of books is equally so. Books 
produce the same effect on the mind that diet does on the 
body. They may either impart no salutary nutriment, or 
convey that which is pernicious. Miscellaneous reading has 
become so fashionable, and its materials so multifarious, that 
it is difficult to know how to select, or where to fix a limit. 

6. Works of imagination usually predominate in the libra 
ries of young ladies. To condemn them in a mass, as has 
been sometimes done, is hardly just. Some of them are the 
productions of the finest minds, and abound with the purest 
sentiments. Yet, discrimination with regard to them is ex- 

— . . i I u \ . If 

■ Dr. Rush, (Benjamin,) an eminent physician and philosopher of Philadelphia, and 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
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ceedingly important, and such discrimination as a novice can- 
not exercise. The young should, therefore, ask guidance of 
an experienced and cultivated mind, and devote to this class of 
reading only a moderate portion of time, as to a recreation. 

7. History has ever been warmly commended to the atten. 
tion of the young. It imparts knowledge of human nature, 
and supplies lofty subjects for contemplation. It should be 
read with constant reference to geography and chronology. A 
fine writer has called these "the eyes of history." They are, 
also, the grappling-irons by which it adheres to memory. 

8. As some historians are deficient in dates, or not lucid in 
their arrangement, a table of chronology, and an atlas, ancient 
and modern, should be the inseparable companions of all 
books of history, which are to be studied with profit. It is a 
good practice to fix in the memory some important eras, the 
subversion of an empire, for instance, and then ascertain what 
events were taking place in all other nations at the same 
period of time. A few of these parallels, running through 
the history of the world, will collect rich clusters of knowl- 
edge, and arrange them in the conservatory of the mind. 

9. History is replete with moral lessons. The instability 
of human power, the tyranny of man over his brother, and the 
painful truth, that the great are not always the good, mark 
almost every feature of its annals. Read History with candor 
and independence of mind. The opinions of the historian 
should be examined, and the gilding stripped from false glory. 

10. The admiration so profusely bestowed on warriors and 
conquerors should be analyzed. And if conquerors are dis- 
covered to have wrought more evil than good, to have pol- . 
luted the foundations of peace and liberty, and to have wan- 
tonly shed blood and caused misery for their own aggrandize- 
ment, let the sentence upon their deeds be given in equity. 

11. Next in intellectual interest to History, and superior to 
it in its influence upon the heart, is the study of Biography. 
Through this familiar intercourse with the wise and good, we 
forget the difference of rank, and the distance upon earth's 
surface that divided us. We almost listen to their voices, and 
camber them among our household friends. 

9 
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12. We see the methods by which they became distin- 
guished, the labors by which their eminence was purchased, 
the piety that rendered them beloved, and our desire of imi- 
tation is awakened. As by our chosen associates, the char- 
acter is modified, so the heart exhibits some transcript of the 
models kept most constantly in its view. 

13. The poets will, naturally, be favorites in the library of 
an educated young lady. They refine sensibility, and con- 
vey instruction. They are the friends of nature and Ipiowl- 
edge, and quicken in the heart a taste for both. 



LESSON Xll. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

MBS. BIGOUBKSY. 

1. Your course of reading should also comprise the annals 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. Perhaps human 
genius has never displayed itself more gloriously than in these 
departments. To throw life into inanimate canvass, to make 
dull marble breathe, indicate as much of creative power as 
may be deputed to man. The efforts of the Grecian chisel* 
have been the world's admiration for two thousand years. 
And though the colors of the pencil of the Grecian painters, b 
also, have faded, their names still remain in the freshness of 
immortality. 

2. Mental philosophy 4 claims a high rank among the stud- 
ies of youth. It promotes self-knowledge, one of the direct 
avenues to wisdom. If the map of man be interesting, though 
darkened with crimes, and stained with blood, how much 
more the peaceful map of the mind, that " mind which is the 
standard of the man." 

3. I am persuaded that you would find logic a subject of 
sufficient interest to enter into your course of reading. The 
art of thinking, so important to all who have the power of 
thought, is, possibly, too little studied by our sex. A science, 

»P1ridias,Praxit'eIes f andLjsip'pw t>Z«a<. 

is, Parrhaslos, and Appellee were eminent painters of Greece. ' e Mental PfaUosoplqr J 
t^I^osopay which explain* U»fc^^ 
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which, according to the concise definition of Watts/ " teaches 
to use reason well, in inquiries after truth," is an important 
aid in the acquisition of all other sciences. 

4. Ethics and sacred literature will undoubtedly occupy a 
prominent place in your system. These embrace a wide 
range 7 and comprehend some of the most gifted minds of 
which our world can boast. Books for perusal on the Sab*. 
bath should ever partake of the character of that consecrated 
day. 

6. The command to rescue a seventh part of our time from 
the vanities of life, and select such topics of meditation and 
discourse as serve to prepare for a higher and purer state of 
existence, is indeed a great privilege. Let the Scriptures 
form a part of the study of every day. 

6. All systematic reading should be with a fixed purpose 
to remember and to profit. Cultivate the retentive power, by 
daily and persevering exercise. If any one complains that 
she has a weak memory, it is her own fault. She does not 
take due pains to give it strength*. 

7. Does she forget the period for meals, the season for re- 
pose ? Does she forget the appointed hour for the evening 
party, or to furnish herself with a fitting dress in which to 
appear there ? Does she forget the plot of the last romance, 
or the notes of a fashionable piece of music ? Yet some of 
these involve detail, and require application. Why, then, 
might not the same mind contain a few historical facts, with 
their correlative dates? Frankly, because it does not feel 
the same interest, nor put forth the same effort. 

8. I am inclined to think memory capable of indefinite im- 
provement, by a judicious and persevering regimen. b Read, 
therefore, what you desire to remember with concentrated 
and undivided attention. Close the book, and reflect. Un- 
digested food throws the whole frame into a ferment. Were 
we as well acquainted with our intellectual as with our phys- 
ical structure, we should see undigested knowledge producing 
equal disorder in the mind. 

9. To strengthen the memory, the best course is not to 

• WatU; a diatinguJahad port and dMna. * Raftman ; titeclpilna, torarnma* 
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commit page after page verbatim, but to give the substance 
of the author correctly and clearly in your own language. 
Thus the understanding and memory are exercised at the 
same time ; and the prosperity of the mind is not so much 
advanced by the undue prominence of any one faculty as by 
the true balance and vigorous action of alL Memory and 
understanding are also fast friends, and the light which one 
gains will be reflected upon the other. 

10. Use judgment in selecting from the mass of what you 
read the parts which it will be useful or desirable to remem- 
ber. Separate and arrange them, and give them in charge 
to memory. Tell her it is her duty to keep them, and to 
bring thein forth when you require. She has the capacities 
of a faithful servant, and possibly the dispositions of an idle 
one. But you have the power of enforcing obedience, and 
of overcoming her infirmities. 

" 11. To facilitate the management of memory, it is well to 
keep in view that her office is threefold. Her first effort is to 
receive knowledge; her second, to retain it; her last, to bring 
it forth when it is needed. The first act is solitary, the si- 
lence of fixed attention. The next is also sacred to herself 
and her ruling power, and consists in frequent, thorough ex- 
amination of the state and order of the things committed to 
her. 

12. The third act is social, rendering her treasures availa- 
ble to the good of others. Daily intercourse with a cultivated 
mind is the best method to rivet, refine, and polish the hoard- 
ed gems of knowledge. Conversation with intelligent men 
is eminently serviceable. 

13. For after all our exultation on the advancing state of 
female education, with the other sex will be found the wealth 
of classical knowledge* and profound wisdom. If you have 
a parent, or older friend, who will, at the close of each day, 
kindly listen to what you have read, and help to fix in your 
memory the portions most worthy of regard, count it a privi- 
lege of no common value, and embrace it with sincere grati- 
tude. 

* Claaaieal koowtedg*; • knowledge of the Greek and Latin author*. It may alac 
•Man a knowledge of standard authors in general. 
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lesson xm. 

EUU5S FOB THB ATTADfMKNT OF KNOWLBDS*. 

WATTi. 

1. Deeply impress your mind with the vast importance of 
a sound judgment,* and the rich and inestimable advantage 
of right reasoning. Review the instances of your own mis- 
conduct in life, and observe how man} follies and sorrows you 
would have escaped, if from your early years you had taken 
due pains to judge rightly concerning persons, times, and 
things. This will awaken you to the work of improving 
your reasoning powers, and of seizing every opportunity and 
advantage for this end. 

2. Take a wide survey, now and then, of the unlimited 
regions oMearning. Let your meditations run over the 
names of all the sciences, with their numerous branchings 
and particular themes of knowledge, and then reflect with 
how few of them you are acquainted. The most learned of 
mortals will never find occasion to act over again what is fa- 
bled of Alexander 11 the Great ; that when he had conquered 
what was called the Eastern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. The worlds of science are innumerable 
and endless. 

3. Read the accounts of those vast treasures of knowledge 
which some of the dead have possessed, and some of the liv- 
ing do possess, and be astonished at the almost incredible ad- 
vances that have been made in science. Acquaint yourself 
with some persons of great learning, that, by comparing your- 
self with them, you may acquire a just opinion of your own 
attainments, and be animated with a generous and laudable 
emulation to equal or exceed them. But remember, if upon 
a few superficial acquirements you value and exalt yourself 
as though you were already learned, you are thereby erecting 
an impassable barrier against all improvement. 

4. Presume not too much upon a bright genius, a ready 

a Alax-an'der ihe Great; * Grecian general of gnat talantf but corrupt moral* 
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•wit Mii^od- {^3 ; rfo/ tKete, without labor and study, will 
never make a m&frof knowledge and wisdom. Persons of a 
gay and vigorous fancy have often fallen into this mistake. 
They have been acknowledged to shine in an assembly, and 
sparkle in a discourse upon common topics, and therefore 
have resolved to abandon reading and study j but when they 
had lost their vivacity of animal nature and youth, they be- 
came stupid and sottish even to contempt and ridicule. It is 
meditation and studiour thought that gives good sense even 
to the best genius. * 

5. Exercise your reason and judgment upon all you read ; 
for if your learning be a mere accumulation of what others 
have written, without a due penetration into the meaning, 
and a judicious choice and determination of your own senti- 
ments, your head has little better title to true knowledge than 
the shelves of your library. 

6. Do not be suddenly taken upon the surfaces of things, 
or with mere appearances, for this will fill the mind with er- 
rors and prejudices, and give it an ill habit of thinking ; but 
penetrate into the depth of matters, as far as your time and 
circumstances will allow. 

7. Once a day, especially in the early years of life and 
study, examine what new ideas you have gained, and what 
advances you have made in any part of knowledge, and let 
no day, if possible, pass away without some intellectual gain. 
It was ft sacred rule among the Pythagoreans,' that they 
should, every evening, run thrice over the actions and af- 
fairs of the day, and examine what their conduct had been, 
what they had done, and what they had neglected ; assured 
that, by this method, they would make a rapid progress in 
the path of knowledge and* virtue. 

a Py-thagVre-aiu; the follower* of Pythag'oras, a Grecian philosopher. 
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LESSON XIV. 

ON THE STUDY OF HTSTOBT. 

1. Thb advantages found in history seem to be of three 
kinds ; it amuses the fancy, improves the understanding, and 
strengthens virtue. In reality, what entertainment is there 
more agreeable to the mind than to be transported into the 

^remotest ages of the world, and to observe human society, in 
its infancy, making the first faint essays towards the arts and 
sciences? 

2. What is more pleasant than to see the policy of govern- 
ment and the civility of conversation refining by degrees, and 
everything that is ornamental to human life advancing to- 
ward its perfection ? than to mark the rise, progress, declen- 
sion, and final extinction, of the most flourishing empires; 
the virtues which contribute to their greatness, and the vices 
which drew on their ruin ? 

3. In short, to see all the human race, from the beginning 
of time, pass as it were in review before us, appearing in 
their true colors, without any of those disguises which, during 
their lifetime, so much perplex the judgment of the beholders, 
what spectacle can be imagined so magnificent, so various, so 
interesting? 

4. What amusement, either of the senses or imagination, 
can be compared with it? Shall those trifling pastimes, 
which engross so much of our time, be preferred, as more 
satisfactory and more fit to engage our attention ? How per- 
verse must that taste be, which is capable of so wrong a 
choice of pleasures ! 

5. But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as 
well as an agreeable amusement; and, indeed, a great part 
of what we commonly call erudition, and value go highly, is 
nothing but an acquaintance with historical facts. An exten- 
sive knowledge of this kind belongs to men of letters ; but I 
must think it an unpardonable ignorance in persons of what- 
ever sex or condition not to be acquainted with the history 
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of their own country, along with the histories of ancient 
Greece* and Rome. 

6. But I must add, that history is not only a valuable pail 
of knowledge, but opens the door to many other parts of 
knowledge, and affords materials to most ,of the sciences. 
And, indeed, if we consider the shortness oi human life, and 
our limited knowledge even of what passes in our own time, 
we must be sensible, that we should be forever children in 
understanding, were it not for this invention which extends 
our experience to all past ages, and to the most distant 
nations ; making them contribute as much to our improve- 
ment in wisdom as if they had actually lain under our obser- 
vation. 

7. A man acquainted with history may, in some respects, 
be said to have lived from the beginning of the world, and to 
have been making continual additions to his stock of knowl- 
edge in every century. There is also an advantage m that 
knowledge which is acquired by history, above what is learned 
by the practice of the world, that it brings us acquainted with 
human affairs, without diminishing in the least from the most 
delicate sentiments of virtue. 

8. And, to tell the truth, I scarcely know any study or 
occupation so unexceptionable as history in this particular. 
Poets can paint virtue in the most charming colors ; but as 
they address themselves entirely to the passions, they often 
become advocates for vice. Even philosophers are apt to be- 
wilder themselves in the subtilty of their speculations ; and 
we have seen some go so far as to deny the reality of aU 
moral distinction. 1 * 

9. But I think it a remark worthy the attention of the 
speculative reader, that the historians have been, almost 
without exception, the true friends of virtue, and have always 
represented it in its proper colors, however they may have 
erred in their judgments about particular persons. Nor is 
this combination of historians in favor of virtue at r 11 diffi- 
cult to be accounted for. 

a Ancient Greece comprised all of modern Greece, and a large part of Turkey in En 
rope, b Moral distinction ; the distinction of right and wrong, of merit and demerit. 
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MX When a man of business enters into life and action, he 
is more apt to consider the characters of men as they have 
relation to his interest, than as they stand in themselves, and 
has his judgment warped on every occasion by the violence 
of his passion. When a philosopher contemplates characters 
and manners in his closet, the general abstract view oi the 
objects, leaves the mind so cold and unmoved, that the senti- 
ments of nature have no room to play, as he scarcely feels the 
difference betwixt vice and virtue. 

11. History keeps in a just medium betwixt these extremes, 
and places the objects in their true point of view. The wri- 
ters of history, as well as the readers, are sufficiently inter- 
ested in the characters and events, to have a lively sentiment 
of blame or praise ; and, at the same time, have no particular 
interest or concern to pervert their judgment. 



LESSON XV. 

ANCIENT ROME — POMPEII.' 

1. I reposed my weary pilgrim-limbs at last in Rome. 
Rome ! once the center of the world, through which its des- 
tiny vibrated, like the crimson gush of man's existence in the 
human heart ! How fallen now ! how sad, how desolate, how 
weak, how ruined ! Te who can stand in the hallowed spot 
of Rome's ancient power and grandeur, but with silent awe 
and wonder! 

2. Rome is great and powerful still; but the attractive 
show of marshaled monks and robed priests adds nothing to 
her greatness, and augments not her grandeur. She is great 
in ruin ! great in the glorious achievements of another age. 
Her power and influence among the kingdoms and principali- 
ties of the world, have long since passed away ; and her scep- 
ter has been broken. 

3. But still all nations must and do go there, to bend before 
the altar of genius, and to pay a willing homage to her treas- 

» Pompeii, (Ponvpi-yl ;) an ancient city of Italy, overwhelmed by an eruption of tho 
rolcanio mountain Voflovtna. 
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axes of art. There are the deathless tints, the immortal 
touches of Michael AngeloV gigantic hand ; there too, are the 
divine and angelic impressions of Eaphael ; b there, but why 
should I attempt an enumeration of a thousand names, conse- 
crated to genius, and hallowed by antiquity, whose glorious 
works so richly adorn the Eternal City ! 6 They are known 
to all, but not by all appreciated, 

4. I looked down from the brink of the deep crater's mouth 
into the black and fiery bosom of Vesuvius, where the raging 
flames, old as time itself, have maddened into fury and awful 
storms of molten anger, burying fair cities deep beneath their 
glowing wrath ! What a scene ! I turned my eyes upon the 
fair blue waters, so sweetly spread at the base, like the smooth 
surface of a burnished shield, flashing back the rays of the 
sun in all the glory that he sends them. 

5. It was a lovely day in spring, when the flowers were 
young and bursting into blossom, diffusing their perfumes over 
the gay,embellished, vine-clad hills. The bay of Naples then 
reposed in beauty ; there was no breeze to curl its surface, 
and the warm sun smiled gently upon it. O ! how bright the 
prospect over its blue expanse ! The city, too, was glorious in 
the thin blue ethereal vapor, lightly tinging the swelling domes 
and lofty spires of sunny Naples. 

6. I came down from the mountain, and entered the buried 
cities of the plains. Pompeii and Herculaneum! d once gay 
cities, long buried beneath the red crackling fires of the volca- 
no's wrath ! How little do we know of those beings who once 
gaily trod the well-worn pavements of those silent streets ! 

7. They have gone ; and myriads before, too, have stepped 
into the awful crater of eternity ! And those cities have slept 
beneath the black cinders of Vesuvius' fires for many centu- 
ries ; and now they open their ponderous gates and sealed 
treasures, to the world's astonished gaze ! 

a Michael Angelo, (Mi'ka-el An'jel-o,) an Italian painter and designing architect. 
bRft'pha-el; an Italian painter eubaequent to Angelo. « Eternal City; another name 
for Room, d Her-cu-la'ne-um ; an ancient city of Italy, overwhelmed by an eruption 
ofVesuvfcja. 
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LESSON XVI. 



THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. And lo, a voice from Italy ! It comes like the stirring 
of the breeze upon the mountains ! It floats in majesty like 
the echo of the thunder ! It breathes solemnity like a sound 
from the tombs ! Let the nations hearken ; for the slumber 
of ages is broken, and the buried voice of antiquity speaks 
again from the gray ruins of Pompeii. 

2. Roll back the tide of eighteen hundred years. At the 
foot of the vine-clad Vesuvius stands a royal city ; the stately 
Roman walks its lordly streets, or banquets in the palaces of 
its splendor. The bustle of busied thousands is there ; you 
may hear it along the thronged quays ; it rises from the am- 
phitheater and the forum. It is the home of luxury, of gaiety, 
and of joy. There toged* royalty drowns itself in dissipation ; 
the lion roars over the martyred Christian, and the bleeding 
gladiator b dies at the beck of applauding spectators. It is a 
careless, a dreaming, a devoted city. 

3. There is a blackness in the horizon, and the earthquake 
is rioting in the bowels of the mountain ! Hark ! a roar, a 
crash ! and the very foundations of the eternal hills are belched 
forth in a sea of fire ! -Woe for that fated city ! The torrent 
comes surging like the mad ocean ; it boils above wall and 
tower, palace and fountain, and Pompeii is a city of tombs ! 

4. Ages roll on ; silence, darkness and desolation are in the 
halls of buried grandeur. The forum is voiceless, and the 
pompous mansions are tenanted by skeletons! Lo! other 
generations live above the dust of long lost glory, and the 
slumber of die dreamless city is forgotten. 

5. Pompeii beholds a resurrection ! As summoned by the 
blast of the first trumpet, she hath shaken from her beauty 
the ashes of centuries, and once more looks forth upon the 
world, sullied and somber, but interesting still. Again upon 
her arches, her courts and her colonnades, the sun lingers hi 

* Dressed in a gown. t» Gladiatorial shows were a common amusement for the peo 
pie of Pompeii, in which the combatant* fought till one or both were slain. 
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splendor, but not as erst, when the 'reflected luster from her 
marbles dazzled like the glory of his own true beam. 

6. There, in their gloomy boldness, stand her palaces, but 
the song of Carousal is hushed forever. You may behold the 
places of her fountains, but you will hear no murmur ; they 
are as the water-courses of the desert. There too, are her 
gardens, bat the barrenness of long antiquity is theirs. You 
may stand in her amphitheater, and you shall read utter des- 
olation on its bare and dilapidated walls. 

7. Pompeii ! moldering relic of a former world ! Strange 
redemption from the sepulcher ! How vivid are the classic 
memories that cluster around thee ! Thy loneliness is rife 
with tongues ; for the shadows of the mighty are thy sojourn, 
ers ! Man walks thy desolated and forsaken streets, and is 
lost in his drains of other days. 

8. He converses with the genius of the past, and the Ro- 
man stands as freshly recalled as before the billow of lava had 
stiffened above him. A Pliny,* a SaUust, b a Trajan, c are in his 
musing, and he visits their very homes. Venerable and eter- 
nal city ! The storied urn to a notion's memory ! A disen- 
tombed and risen witness for the dead ! Every stone of thee 
is consecrated and immortal. Rome was; .Thebes* was; 
Sparta' was ; thou wast, and art still. No Goth or Vandal' 
thundered at thy gates or reveled in thy spoil. 

9. Man marred not thy magnificence. Thou wert scathed 
by the finger of Him, who alone knew the depth of thy 
violence and crime. Babylon of Italy! thy doom was not 
revealed to thee. No prophet was there, when thy towers 
were tottering and the ashy darkness obscured thy horizon, 
to construe the warning. The wrath of God was upon thee 
heavily ; in the volcano was the " hiding of his power," and 
like thine ancient sisters of the plain, thy judgment was 
sealed in fire. 

• i" " " ■ "" ' " ' . i ..I i — 

a PHn'y ; a celebrated Roman naturalist and philosopher, b Sallust ; a Roman histo- 
tlan. e Tra-jan; a Roman emperor. <* Thebes, (ThGbi;) a vast ancient city, whose 
rains are in the southern part of modern Egypt. • Sparta ; an ancient city, situated m 
the southern part of modern Greece. ( The Vandals wen an ancient people who lived 
in the north part of Gsrmaay. 
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LESSON xm 

HERCULAWEUM. 

1. A great city, situated amidst all that nature could cre- 
ate of beauty and of profusion, or art collect of science and 
magnificence, the growth of many ages, the residence of en 
lightened multitudes, the scene of splendor, and festivity, and 
happiness, in one moment withered ashy a spell ; its palaces, 
its streets* its temples, its gardens, "glowing with eternal 
spring,'* and its inhabitants in the full enjoyment of all life's 
blessings, obliterated from their very place in creation — not 
by war, or famine, off disease, or any of the natural causes of 
destruction to which earth had been accustomed, but in a sin- 
gle night, as if by magic, and amid the ..conflagration, as it 
were, of nature itself, presented a subject, on which the wild- 
est imagination might grow weary without even equaling the 
gmnd and terrible reality. 

2. The eruption of Vesuvius, by which Hercukneum and 
Pompeii* were overwhelmed, nas been chiefly described to us 
ki the letters of Pliny b the Younger, to Tacitus, 6 giving an ac- 
count of his uncle's fate, and the situation of the writer and 
his mother. The elder Pliny had just returned from the bath 
and had retired to his study, when a small speck or cloud, 
which seemed to ascend from Mount Vesuvius, attracted his 
attention. This cloud gradually increased, and at length as- 
sumed the shape of a pine tree, the trunk, of earth and vapor, 
and the leaves, " red cinders." 

3. Pliny ordered his galley, and urged by his philosophic 
spirit, went forward to inspect the phenomenon. In a short 
time, however, philosophy gave way to humanity, and he zeal- 
ously and adventurously employed his galley in saving the in- 
habitants of the various beautiful villas which studded that 
enchanting coast. Among others, he went to the assistance 
of his friend Pomponianus, d who was then at Stabifle.* 

a Tliese cities were overwhelmed in A. D. 79, and opened, the former in A. D. 1713, and 
the latter in 1748 ; having been buried more than sixteen hundred years, b Pliny the 
Younger ; a statesman and orator, nephew of Pliny the Elder, c Tacitus ; a 
historian, d Pom-po-nl-afnus; a Roman of no great distinction. • Sts/bla; 
dent cltj of some note, situated near mount Vesuvius in Italy. 

10 
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4 The storm of fire, and the tempest of the earth, increased; 
and the wretched inhabitants were obliged, by the continual 
rocking of their houses, to rush out into the fields with pil- 
lows tied down by napkins upon their heads, as their sole 
defence against the shower of stones which fell on them. 
This, in the course of nature, was in the middle of the day; 
but a deeper darkness than that of a winter night had closed 
around the ill-fated inmates of Herculaneum. This artificial 
darkness continued for three days and nights ; and when, at 
length, the sun again appeared over the spot where Hercula- 
neum stood, his rays fell upon an ocean of lava ! 

5. T nere was neither tree nor shrub, nor field, nor house, 
nor living creature, nor visible remnant of what human hands 
had reared ; there was nothing to be seen, but one black ex- 
tended surface* still streaming with mephitic vapor, and heaved 
into calcined waves by the operation of fire and the undu- 
lations of the earthquake ! Pliny was found dead upon the 
seashore, stretched upon a cloth which had been spread for 
bim, where it was conjectured he had perished early, his cor- 
pulent and apoplectic habit rendering him an easy prey to the 
suffocating atmosphere. 



lesson xvm. 

' SCENE* IN THE BUBNING OF BOME BY NEBO. b 

CROLY. 

1. Still we spurred on, but our jaded horses at length sunk 
under us ; and leaving them to find their way into the fields, 
we struggled forward on foot. The air had hitherto been 
calm, but now, gusts began to rise, thunder growled, and the 
signs of tempest thickened on. We gained an untouched 
quarter of the city, and had explored our weary passage up 
to the gates of a large patrician palace, when we were startled 
by a broad sheet of flame rushing through the sky. The 
storm was come in its rage. 
1 • ■ 

» An imaginary description of what may hare taken place at the burning of Borne. 
b Nero ; a Roman emperor of great cruelty. 
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2. The range of public magazines of wood, cordage, tar, and 
oil in the valley between the Coelian* and Palatine hills, had 
at length been involved in the conflagration. All that we had 
seen before was darkness to the fierce splendor of this burning. 
The tempest tore off the roofs, and swept them like floating 
islands of fire through the sky. The most distant quarters on 
which they fell were instantly wrapped in flame. One broad 
mass, whirling from an immense height, broke upon the pal- 
ace before us. 

3. A cry of terror was heard within ; the gates were flung 
open, and a crowd of domestics and persons of both sexes, at- 
tired for a banquet, poured out into the streets. The palace 

. was wrapped in flames. My guide then, for the first time, lost 
his self-possession. He staggered towards me with the ap- 
pearance of a man who had received a spear-head in his 
bosom. I caught him before he fell ; but his head sunk, his 
knees bent under him, and his white lips quivered with unin- 
telligible sounds. I could distinguish only the words " gone, 
gone forever ! " 

4. The flame had already seized upon the principal floors 
of the palace ; and the volumes of smoke that poured through 
every window and entrance, rendered the attempt to save 
those still within, a work of extreme hazard. But ladders 
were rapidly placed, ropes were flung, and the activity of the 
attendants and retainers was boldly exerted, till all were pre- 
sumed to have been saved, and the building was left to burn. 

5. My overwhelmed guide was lying on the ground, when a 
sudden scream was heard, and a figure, in the robes and with 
the rosy crown of the banquet, — strange contrast to her fearful 
situation, — was seen flying from window to window in the 
upper part of the mansion. It was supposed that she had 
fainted in the first terror, and been forgotten. The height, 
the fierceness of the flame, which now completely mastered 
resistance, the volumes of smoke that suffocated every man 
who approached, made the chance of saving this unfortunate 
being utterly desperate in the opinion of the multitude. 

■■ ■ ■ i . .. ^ 

ftOaliaa hUl, (SeO©-«n ;) one of the wren bilk on which Rome was built 
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6. Bty spirits shuddered at the horrors of this desertion. I 
looked round at my companion ; he was kneeling in helpless 
agony, with his hands lifted up to heaven. Another scream/ 
wilder than ever, pierced my senses. I seized an ax from one 
of the domestics, caught a ladder from another, and in a par- 
oxysm of hope, fear, and pity, scaled the burning wall. A 
shout from below followed me. I entered at the first .window 
that I could reach. All before me was cloud. I rushed on, 
struggled, stumbled over furniture and fragments of all kinds, 
fell, rose again, found myself trampling upon precious things, 
plate and crystal, and still, ax in hand, forced my way. 

7. I at length reached the banqueting-room. The figure 
had vanished. A strange & iperstition of childhood, a thought 
that I might have been lured by some spirit of evil into the 
place of ruin, suddenly came over me. I stopped to gather 
my faculties. I leaned against one of the pillars ; it was hot ; 
the floor shook and crackled under my tread, the walls heaved, 
the flame hissed below, and overhead roared the whirlwind, 
and burst the thunder-peal. 

8. My brain was fevered. The immense golden lamps still 
burning ; the long tables disordered, yet glittering with the 
costly ornaments of patrician luxury ; the scattered Tyrian' 
couches ; the scarlet canopy that covered the whole range of 
the tables, and gave the hall the aspect of an imperial pavil- 
ion, partially torn down in the confusion of the flight, all as- 
sumed to me a horrid and bewildered splendor. The smoke 
was already rising through the crevices of the floor; the 
smell of flame was on my robes ; a huge volume of yellow 
vapor slowly wreathed and arched round the chair at the head 
of the banquet 

9. I could have imagined a fearful lord of the feast under 
that cloudy veil ! Every thing round me was marked with 
preternatural fear, magnificence and ruin. A low groan broke 
my reverie. I heard the voice of one in despair. I heard 
the broken words, " O, bitter fruit of disobedience ! O, my 
mother, shall I never see your face again ? For one crime I 

• Tyi*l«n; retain* to Tyre; purple. Tm Tyrieni excelled In dyeing purple. 
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am doomed. Eternal mercy, let my crime be washed away; 
let my spirit ascend pure ! Farewell mother, sister, father, 
husband ! " With the iast word I heard a fall, as if the spirit 
had left the body. 

10. 1 sprang towards the sound ; I met but the solid wall 
" Horrible illusion," a I cried, " am I mad, or the victim of the 
powers of darkness ? " I tore away the hangings ; a door was 
before me. I burst it through with a blow of the ax, and saw 
stretched on the floor, and insensible, Salome ! h I caught my 
child in my arms ; 1 bathed her forehead with my tears ; 1 
besought her to look up, to give some sign of life, to hear the 
full forgiveness of my breaking heart. She looked not, an- 
swered not, breathed not. 

11. To make a last effort for her life, 1 carried her into the 
banquet-room. c But the fire had forced its way there ; the 
Wind, bursting in, had carried the flame through the long 
galleries ; and flashes and spires of lurid light, already darting 
through the doors, gave fearful evidence that the last stone of 
the palace must soon go down. I bore my unhappy daughter 
towards the window ; but the height was deadly ; no gesture 
could be seen through the piles of smoke ; the help of man 
was in vain. To my increased misery, the current of air 
revived Salome at the instant when 1 hoped that, by insensi- 
bility, she would escape the final pang. 

12. She breathed, stood, and opening her eyes, fixed on me 
the vacant stare of one scarcely aroused from sleep. Still 
clasped in my%rms, she gazed again ; but my wild face cov- 
ered with dust, my half-burnt hair, the ax gleaming in my 
hand, terrified her ; she uttered a scream, and darted away 
from me headlong into the center of the burning. I rushed 
after her, calling on her name. A column of fire shot up 
between us ; I felt the floor sink ; all was then suffocation ; I 
struggled and fell. 

all-lu'sion; deception, fantasy. bSa-ic/me. c Banquet-room ; a room for entertain- 
ment or feasting. 

10* 
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LESSON XIX. 

NIGHT IN EDEN. a 

MR0. XVAMS. 

1. 'T was moonlight in Eden ! Such moonlight, 1 ween* 
As never again on this earth shall he seen ; 

So soft fell the radiance, so wondrously blue 

Was the sky, with its star-enthroned angels in new ! 

2. How bright was the bower where the fair-fingered Eve 
The blossoming garlands delighted to weave ; 

While the rose caught its blush from her cheek's living dye, 
And the violet its hue from her love-lighted eye. 

3. There, lulled by the murmurs of musical streams, 
And charmed by the rainbow-winged spirit of dreams, 
The eyes softly closed that so soon were to weep, 
Our parents reposed in a bliss-haunted sleep. 

4. But other forms gazed on the grandeur of night, 
And beings celestial grew, glad at the sight ; 

All warm from the glow of their amber-hued skies, 
How strange seemed the shadows of earth to their eyes ! 

5. There, azure-robed Beauty, with raptureJit smile, 
Her golden wings folded, reclined for a whil ; 
And the Seraph of Melody breathed but a word, 
Then listened entranced at the echoes she heard. 

fr From mountain and forest an organ-like tone ; » 
From mil-top and valley a mellower one ; 
Stream, fountain, and fall, whispered low to the sod, 
For the word that she spoke was the name of our God ! 

• The garden of Eden, in wlflch Adam and Ere were placed, is supposed to hare been 
m the river Euphrates, a little north of the Persian gulf, b Ween; think, fency. 
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7. With Hushes like Eden's own rose in its bloom, 
Her censer* slow wafting ambrosial* perfume, 
With soft-veiling tresses of sunny-hued hair, 
The spirit of fragrance breathed sweet on the air. 

9. Then first on the ears of the angels of light 

Rose the singing of birds that enchanted the night ; 
For the breezes are minstrels in heaven, they say, 
And the leaves and the flowers have a musical play. 

# 
9. Each form of creation with joy was surveyed, 

From the gentle gazelle 6 to the kings of the glade ; 

And lily-crowned Innocence gazed in the eyes 

Of the thunder-voiced lion, with smiling surprise. 

10. All night, as if stars were deferting their posts, 

The heavens were bright with the swift-coming hosts ! 
While the sentinel mountains, in garments of green, 
With glory-decked foreheads, like monarchs were seen. 

11. O Eden, fair Eden ! where how is thy bloom ? 

And where are the pure ones that wept o'er thy doom ? 
Their plumes never lighten our shadowy skies, 
Their voices no more on earth's breezes arise. 

12. But joy for the faith that is strong in its powers, 
A fairer and better land yet shall be ours ; 

When Sin shall be vanquished, and Death yield his prey 
And earth with her nations Jehovah obey. 

13. Then, nobler than Adam, more charming than Eve, 
The Son of the Highest his palace shall leave ; 
While the saints who adored Him arise from the tomb, 
At the triumph-strain, telling " His Kingdom is come ! " 

»Cen'eer; a rowel in which incense if burned, b Am-brt/e i-al ; fragrant, e Gi- 
selle; a small epecies of antelope. 
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LESSON XX. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

LESTFA. 

1. One sees in Westminster Abbey almost as much as he 
would have seen had he lived in England for a thousand years. 
If a great person has died, or a great deed been done in this 
island for centuries, they have brought some memento and 

placed it within these walls. Here we read the story of the 
virtues and the crimes of England's great men ; here we find 
their monuments, their escutcheons," and their ashes. 

2. In different ages, and from different scenes of action, 
England's kings have come to these solemn cloisters at last, to 
forget in the deep slumber of the grave, the troubles, the follies 
and the guilt of the life jftst ended. No one of them, as he 
went to his sepulcher, stopped to listen to the clamors that 
swelled behind him ; to the contentions of fierce and eager 
aspirants to his vacant throne. 

3. Henry Seventh's 6 chapel is called " the wonder of the 
world." It stands at the east end of the Abbey, and is so 
neatly joined to it that it seems to be part of the main edifice. 
It is adorned with sixteen Gothic towers, beautifully orna- 
mented, and jutting from the building in different angles. It 
is built on the plan of a cathedral, with a nave and side 
aisles. The entrance to this chapel is through curiously 
wrought, ponderous gates of brass. The lofty ceiling is 
worked into an astonishing variety of designs, and you may 
imagine my surprise when I was told that it was all wrought 
in solid stone. A celebrated French architect afterward told 
me that one man could not complete the work upon that ceil- 
ing in less time than a thousand years. 

4. But they are not all of royal or noble blood that rest 
here. Greater Englishmen than English kings have a name 

a West'min-sler Abbey ; a burial place in London for the illustrious dead. *> Es- 
sutch'eoni ; shield! or coats of anna, e Henry Seventh ; the first king of England ol 
the race of Tudor. 
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and a gme within these solemn chambers. Bucklers, hel- 
mets, anaoroadswords are spread over the tomb of the bold 
baron ; the cross and the crosier* mark the sepulcher of some 
pious bishop ; and over this tomb are banners, streamers, and 
all the insignia 6 of naval triumph, doing honor to some cap- 
tain of the sea, who is here alike forgetful of the roar of the 
battle and the terrors of the wreck. , 

5. As you pass along those aisles whose silence is un- 
broken save by your own footfall, and read the quaint epitaph 
of heroes of olden time, insensibly will the impression steal 
over the imagination that it was but yesterday that all these 
dead were alive, and you, a -stranger from the far future, have 
been carried back to the days of ancient chivalry to converse 
with walking shadows ; to think of the present as though it 
were a prophecy, a dream, or a hope, and of the past as 
though it were a reality. 

6. And yet speak to that suit of armor which seertis now to 
threaten as it once did in battle, it returns no answer ; the 
voice is still, that once spoke through those iron jaws, and the 
cold moisture which gathers on its rusted face seems like tears 
shed over the hero who once wore it. 

7. When the mind is full of thoughts suggested by these 
relics of antiquiiy, and the heart full of emotions; when the 
images of great men who have long flitted around the fancy 
appear, and we see before us the very sword they once used 
in battle, and the very banner that once floated over them, 
there is no room left for other thought ; we can not contem- 
plate mode*n times or our own existence. 

8. While we are lingering in a place where England has 
preserved all that she could of the great and the virtuous, a 
place of which we have read and thought from childhood, and 
around which so many bright recollections cluster, what mar- 
vel if hours ou hours steal away, ere we wake from the 
strong illusion. 



» Crofeter ; a bishop's staff with a cross on it. *> In-sig/nia ; badges or marks of dis> 
Unction- 
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LESSON XXL 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONTINUED. 

1. The day had passed away as a night of rich dreams 
goes by, and we were unconscious how long we had been 
strolling around the walls, until the evening light began to 
stream in more and more feebly through the lofty, stained 
windows, and a deeper gloom settled upon every part of the 
Abbey. And when increasing darkness had spread through 
all the cloisters, chapels, and passages, a more solemn and 
mysterious gloom, I could not but ask, What is night, deep, 
dark night, without moon, star, or taper, around these silent 
poets, barons, priests, sages, heroes, and kings ? 

2. Is never a sigh heard to come forth from these damp 
tombs ? a shout from some sleeping warrior ? Might we not 
hear from some part of the Abbey a faint voice as if it came 
from " spirit land ? " No ! these dead do never waken or walk ; 
the battle-ax has fallen from the strong hand of the Saxon 
and the Norman, and they rest in stillness together. Genius, 
which lived in sorrow and died in want, here sleeps as proudly 
as royalty. All is silence ; but here " silence is greater than 
speech." 

3. This is the great treasure-house of England. If every 
record on earth besides were blotted out, and the memory of 
the living should fade away, the stranger could still in West- 
minster Abbey write the history of the past ; for England's 
records are here, from the rude and bloody escutcheons of 
the ancient Briton to the ensigns of Norman chivalry, and 
from these to admiralty stars and civic honors. The changes 
which civilization has made in its progress through the world, 
have left their impressions upon these stones and marbles. 

4. On the monument where each great man rests, his age 
has uttered its language ; and among such numbers of the 
dead, there is the language of many ages. England speaks 
from its barbarity, its revolutions, and its newest civilization. 
Each generation has laid some of its illustrious ones here, 
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and it is no wonder that there is not a spot to which an 
Englishman turns his eyes with so much pride as to West- 
minster; nor a spot which the traveller so well loves to 
visit. 

5. One cannot but feel both gratitude and indignation 
here ; gratitude for every noble effort in behalf of humanity, 
civilization, liberty, and truth, made by these sleepers ; indig- 
nation at every base deed, every effort to quench the light of 
science or destroy freedom of thought, every outrage inflicted 
upon man, and every blow aimed against liberty by the op- 
pressors of the race. 

6. There is not a great author here who did not write for 
us ; not a man of science who did not investigate truth for 
us; we have received advantage from every hour of toil 
that ever made these good and great men weary. A wan- 
derer from the most distant and barbarous nation on earth 
cannot come here without finding the graves of his benefac- 
tors. 

7. Those who love science and truth, and long for the day 
when perfect freedom of thought and action shall be the com- 
mon heritage of man, will feel grateful, as they stand under 
these arches, for all the struggles, and all the trials to enlighten 
and emancipate the world, which the great who here rest from 
their labors have so nobly endured. 

s 8. And, above all, the scholar who has passed his best 
years in study, will here find the graves of his teachers. He 
has long worshiped their genius ; he has gathered inspira- 
tion and truth from their writings; they have made his solitary 
hours, which to other men are a dreary waste, like the magi- 
cal gardens of Armida,' " whose enchantments arose amjfl 
solitude, and whose solitude was everywhere among those 
enchantments." The scholar may wish to shed his tears 
alone, but he cannot stand by the graves of his masters in 
Westminster Abbey without weeping; — they are tears of 
love and gratitude. 

• Ar-na'd*» 
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LESSON XXII. 

TttE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

LESTER. 

1. Old structure ! Round thy solid form 
Have heaved the crowd, and swept the storm, 

And centuries rolled their tide ; 
Yet still thou standest firmly there, 
Thy gray old turrets* stern and hare. 

The grave of human pride. 

2. Erect, immovable, sublime, 

As when thou soaredst b in thy prime, 

On the bold Saxon's sight ; 
Thou boldest England's proudest dead, 
From him who there first laid his head, 

" The royal anchoret." e 

3. Mysterious form, thy old gray wall 
Has seen successive kingdoms fall, 

And felt the mighty beat 
Of Time's deep flood, as thrones, and kings, 
Anil crowns, and all earth's proudest things. 
{ It scattered at thy feet. 

4. 'T is vanished ! " like a morning cloud," — 
The throne, the king, the shouting crowd, 

And here I stand alone ; 
And like the ocean's solemn roar 
Upon some distant, desert shore, 

A low, perpetual moan. 

% 5. I seem to hear the steady beat 

Of century-waves around my feet, 

As generations vast 
Are borne unto the dim-seen strand 
Of that untrodden, silent land, 
_ That covers all the past. 



nccZ^onL'^n^c'A ^^ WOrd 8houId ta P ronounCcd ln twotyllabU* OQ 
Anch'or-et ; a hermit, a recluse. 
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Here too are slumbering, side by side, 
Like brother warriors true and tried, 

Two stern and haughty foes ; 
Their stormy hearts are still ; the tongue 
On which enraptured thousands hung, 

Is hushed in long repose. 



LESSON XXHI. 

LIFE m SWEDEN. 

LONGFELLOW. 

1. Life in Sweden is for the most part patriarchal. Almost 
primeval simplicity reigns oyer this northern land, almost pri- 
meval solitude and stillness. You pass out from the gate 
of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild, 
woodland landscape. Around you are forests of fir. Over- 
head hang the long, fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and 
heavy with red and blue cones. 

2. Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaves ; and the air is 
warm and balmy. On a wooden bridge you cross a little sil- 
ver stream. Anon you come forth into a pleasant and sunny 
land of farms. Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. 
Across the road are gates,which are opened for you by troops 
of children. The peasants take off their hats as you pass. 
You sneeze, and they cry, God bless you. The houses in 
the villages and smaller cities are all built of hewn timber, 
and for the most part painted red. 

3. The floors of the taverns are strewn with the fragrant 
tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are no taverns, and 
the peasants take turns in receiving travelers. The thrifty 
housewife shows you into the best chamber, the walls of 
which are hung round witl^rude pictures from the Bible ; and 
brings you her heavy silver spoons wherewith to dip the cur- 
dled milk from the pan. 

t. You have oaten cakes baked some months before; or 
bread with anise seed and coriander in it, and perhaps a little 
11 
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pine baric. Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought his 
horses from the plow, and harnessed them to your carriage, 
Solitary travelers come and go in uncouth one horse chaises. 
Most of them have pipes in their mouths, and hanging around 
their necks in front, a leathern wallet, wherein they carry 
tobacco. 

5. You meet, also, groups of peasant women, traveling 
homeward, or city-ward, in pursuit of work. They walk bare- 
foot, carrying in their hands their shoes, which have high 
heels under the hollow of the foot, and soles of birch bark. 
Frequent, too, are the village churches, standing by the road- 
side, each in its own little garden of Gethsemane.' 

6. In the parish register great events are doubtless recorded. 
Some old king was christened or buried in that church ; and 
a little sexton, with a great rusty key, shows you the baptismal 
font, or the coffin. In the church-yard are a few flowers, and 
much green grass ; and daily the shadow of the church spire, 
with its long tapering finger, counts the tombs, thus repre- 
senting an index of human life, on which the hours and min- 
utes are the graves of men. 

7. The stones are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps 
sunken, like the roofs of old houses. On some are armorial 
bearings ; on others only the initials of the poor tenants, with 
a date, as on the roofs of Dutch cottages. They all sleep 
with their heads to the westward. Each held a lighted taper 
in his hand when he died ; and in his coffin were placed his 
little heart-treasures, and a piece of money b for his last journey.' 

8. Near the church-yard gate stands a poor-box, fastened 
to a post by iron bands, and secured by a padlock, with a 
sloping wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it be Sunday, 
the peasants sit on the church steps and con their psalm-books 
Others are coming down the road with their beloved pastor 
who talks to them of holy things from beneath his broad- 
brimmed hat. 9 

* Geth-sem'a-ne ; a Scriptural allusion to the retired garden of Gethwmane near Je- 
rusalem, in which Christ prayed before he was betrayed by Judas, b This superstition 
was also common to the ancient Romans and American Indians, c Journey • passage 
from this to another world of existence. ' 
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9. He speaks of fields and harvests, and of the parable of 
the sower that went forth to sow. He leads them to the good 
Shepherd, and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land, 
He is their patriarch, and, like Melchisedek, both 'priest and 
king, though he has no other throne than the church pulpit. 
The women cany psalm-books in their hands, wrapped in silk 
handkerchiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

% LONGFELLOW. 

1. I must not forget the suddenly changing seasons of the 
northern clime. There is no long and lingering spring unfold- 
ing leaf and blossom one by one ; no long and lingering autumn, 
pompous with many-colored leaves and the glow of Indian 
summers.* But winter and summer are wonderful, and pass 
into each other. The quail has hardly ceased piping in the 
corn, when winter, from the folds of trailing clouds, sows 
broad-cast over the land, snow, icicles, and rattling hail. 

2. The days wane apace. Ere long the sun hardly rises 
above the horizon, or does not rise at all. b The moon and the 
stars shine through the day; only, at noon, they are pale and 
wan, and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as of sunset, 
burns along the horizon, and then goes out. And pleasantly 
under the silver moon, and under the silent, solemn stars, ring 
the steel shoes of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices, 
and the sound of bells. 

3. And now the Northern Lights begin to burn, faintly at 
first, like sunbeams playing in the waters of the blue sea. 
Then a soft crimson glow tinges the heavens. There is a 

11 * " . ' ' i i I - I. -I ■ ■■ I 

• Indian Summer ; that rery fine, pleasant aeaeon of warm weather that usually oo> 
* zuru in this latitude, near the end of October or the first of November, b To the inhab- 
itant* north of the Arctic Circle the aun neither riaea nor eeta for a certain time, 
s Northern Light* ; that brilliant light seen in the north in the colder season, supposed 
to be occasioned by electricity. 
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Husk mi the cheek of night The colors come and go; aad 
change from crimson to gold, from gold to crimson. 

4. The snow is stained with rosy light Twofold from the 
zenith, east and west, flames a fiery sword ; and a broad band 
posse* athWart the heavens, like a summer sunset Soft pur- 
ple deads come sailing over the sky, and through their vaporf 
folds the winking stars shine white as silver. 

5. With such pomp as this is merry Christmas ushered in- 
though only a single star 4 heralded die first Christmas. And 
In memory of that day the Swedish peasants dance on straw; 
and the peasant girls throw straws at the timbered roof of the 
hall, and for every one that sticks m a crack shall a grooms- 
man come to their wedding. Merry Christmas indeed ! 

6. And now the glad, leafy mid-summer, full of blossoms, 
and the song of the nightingales, is come ! In every village 
there is a May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and roses and 
ribbons streaming in the wind, and a noiseless weathercock 
on the top, to tell the village whence the wind cometh and. 
whither it goeth. The sun does not set till ten o'clock at 
night ; and the children are at play in the streets an hour later. 
The windows and doors are all open, and you may sit and read 
till midnight without a candle. 

7. O how beautiful is the summer night, which is not night, 
but a sunless yet unclouded day, descending upon earth with 
dews, and shadows, and refreshing coolness ! How beautiful 
the long, mild twilight, which like a silver clasp unites to-day 
with yesterday ! How beautiful the silent hour, when morn- 
ing and evening thus sit together, hand in hand, beneath the 
starless sky of midnight ! 

8. From the church tower in the public square the bell tolls 
the hour, with a soft, musical chime ; and the watchman, whose 
watch-tower is the belfry, blows a blast on his«hom, for each 
stroke of the hammer, four times, to the four corners of the 
heavens, 

«^»,^ii»i ■ii m i.il ■ ii r >i. . i i ■ . | , „ ,,, , ., i h im 

« Tito tax Which conducted the win men to the birth place tfChrtol. 
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Ho ! watchman, ho ! 
Twelve is the clock ! 
God keep our town 
From fire and brand 
And hostile hand ! 
Twelve is the clock ! 

9. From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see the «m 
all night long ; and farther north, the priest stands at his dool 
in the warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common 
burning glass.* 



TO SENECA LAKB. b 

1. On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

. The wild swan e spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 

2. On thy fair bosom, waveless stream, 

The dipping paddle echoes far, 
And flashes in the moonlight gleam,. 
And bright reflects the polar star. 

3. The waves, along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the (lashing oar, 
As late the boatman hies him home. 

4. How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the distant mountain's side ! 



» Burning glaai ; a double conrex lens, used to collect the rays of the ran. b Seneca 
tfth»{ a beautiful lake in New York. c-Swan ; aa aquatic bird, generaHj of a baantiful 
white color, butaometimea black. 
11* 
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5. At midnight hour, as shines the mdbn, 

A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, . 
Light clouds, like wreaths -of purest snow. 

6. On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 

O! I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us toil is o'er. 



LESSON XXV. 

LABOR. 
JUDSON. 

1. The man or woman who despises the laborer, shows a 
want of common sense, and forgets that every article that is 
used is the production of more or less labor. The time was, 
when kings and queens stimulated their subjects to labor, by 
example. Queen Mary* had her regular hours of work, and 
had one of her maids of honor read to her, while she plied 
the needle. Washington and his lady were, examples of 
industry, plainness, frugality, and economy. 

2. The necessity imposed on man to labor is unquestion- 
ably a great blessing. In those countries, and districts of 
country, where the greatest amount of labor is requisite to 
obtain the necessaries of life, we find the most vigorous, healthy, 
and athletic inhabitants. Where nature has done most for 
man, m providing for his Dodily wants, we find him most des- 
titute of the solid comforts of life. 

3. Labor in the open air is most conducive to health, and 
agriculture affords the largest share of happiness, because the 
most independent of all professions. To raise, gather, and 
enjoy the fruits of the earth, and attend to flocks and herds 

• Quean Mary, probably Mary Stuart, Quean of Scots. 
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were the employments first assigned to man by our great 
Creator. Now, the variety is so great, that all who will may 
labor in a manner to suit the most fastidious fancy. Immense 
tracts of land are yet uncultivated, our workshops are numer- 
ous and rapidly increasing, our commerce is courting the 
markets of every climate. 

4. Here, mental labor has an opportunity to expand and 
spread ; and genius here finds a field as broad, more free and 
congenial, than in any other part of the worli. All the 
powers of body and mind, physical and intellectual, here, more 
than any where, are put in the juxtaposition* of mutual 
dependence upon each other, and are mutually useful .to each 
other. 

5. Manual* labor, on the one hand, produces food and 
raiment for the body, the increase of wealth, and develops 
the treasures on and in the earth and water. Intellectual 
labor, on the other* discovers the best means, implements and 
plans, for producing these, and makes laws, rules and regular 
tions, for the protection of person and property, the advance- 
ment of the moral condition of man, and the peace and 
prosperity of each individual, and the aggregate commu- 
nity. • 

6. But few are so ignorant, as not to feel their depend- 
ence on those around, above, and below them. This feeling 
of mutual dependence produces harmony, increases happiness, 
and promotes social order. All who study their physical 
organization, must soon discover how helpless man would be 
without a hand ; the same reasoning will lead them to appre- 
ciate the small, as well as the great, in our body politic, one 
ol the fundamental principles of a republican government. 

7. Labor also induces men to be better citizens. Idleness 
loads to vice and crime. Indolence is no part of ethics or 
theology, nor is it recommended by pagan or Christian philos- 
ophy, by experience or common sense. Man was made for 
action, " noble, sublime, ana god-like action." Let him see 

• Jutapoei'ttan ; nearneM In place, b Man'oal; performed by the hand, e Physi- 
cal ; pertaining to the body, not mental. 
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well to it, that he does not thwart the design of his creation 
and plunge headlong into the abyss of misery and woe. 



LESSON XXVI. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

TODD. 

1. The human mind is the brightest display of the power 
and skill of the Infinite Mind with which we are acquainted. 
It is created and placed in this world to be educated for a 
higher state of existence. Here its faculties begin to unfold, 
and those mighty energies, which are to bear it forward to 
unendi ag ages, begin to discover themselves. 

2. The object of training such a mind should be, to enable 
the soul to fulfil her duties well here, and to stand on high 
vantage ground, when she leaves this cradle of her being for 
an eternal existence beyond the grave. There is now and 
then a youth, who, like Ferguson/ can tend sheep in the field, 
and there accurately mark the position of the stars, with a 
thread and beads^and with his knife construct a watch from 
wood; but such instances are rare. Most need encourage- 
ment to sustain, instruction to aid, and directions to guide 
them. 

3. The mighty minds which have gone before us, have left 
treasures for our inheritance, and the choicest gold is to be had 
for the digging. How great the dissimilarity between a naked 
Indian, dancing with joy over a new feather for his head-dress, 
and such a mind as that of Newton or of Boyle ! b And what 
makes the difference ? 

4. There is mind enough in the savage ; he can almost outdo 
the instincts of the prey which he hunts ; but his soul is like 
the marble pillar. There is a beautiful statue in it, but the 
hand of the sculptor has never laid the chisel upon it That 

• Fer'guson; an eminent experimental philosopher and astronomer of Scotland 
Boyle ; a celebrated natural philosopher, born In Ireland. 
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mind of the savage has never been disciplined by study; and 
it, therefore, in the comparison, appears like the rough bison 
of the forest, distinguished only for strength and ferocity. 

5. I am not now to discuss the question, whether the souls 
of men are naturally equal. You may have a good mind, a 
sound judgment, or a vivid imagination, or a wide reach of 
thought and of views ; "but, believe me, you probably are not 
a genius, and can never become distinguished without severe 
application. Hence all that you ever have, must be the 
result of labor ; hard, untiring labor. 

6. You have friends to cheer you on ; you have books and 
teachers to aid you, and multitudes of helps. But, after all, 
discipline and educating your mind must be your own work. 
No one can dc this but yourself. And nothing in this world 
is of any w th, which has not labor and toil as its price. 

7. The zephyrs of summer can but seldom breathe around 
you. " 1 foresee, distinctly, that you will have to double Gape 
Horn in the winter season, and to grapple with the gigantic 
spirit of the storm, which guards the cape ; and I foresee as 
distinctly, that it will depend entirely on your own skill and 
energy, whether you survive the fearful encounter, and live 
to make a port in the mild latitudes of the Pacific." 

8. Set it down as a fact, to which there are no exceptions, 
that we must labor for all that we have, and that nothing is 
worth possessing, or offering to others, which costs us nothing. 
The first and great object of education is, to discipline the 
mind. Make it the first object to be able to fix and hold your 
attention upon your studies. He who can do this, has mas- 
tered many and great difficulties ; and he who cannot do it, 
will in vain look for success in any department of study. 

9. Patience is a virtue kindred to attention ; and without it 
the mind cannot be said to be disciplined. Patient labor and 
investigation are not only essential to success in study, but 
are an unfailing guaranty to success. 

10. The student should learn to think and act for himself. 
True originality consists in doing things well, and doing them 
in your own way. A mind half educated is generally imita* 
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ting others. " No man was ever great by imitation." Let it 
be remembered that we cannot copy greatness or goodness by 
any effort. We must acquire it by our own patience and dil- 
igence. 

11. Another object of study is, to form the judgment, so 
that the mind can not only investigate, but weigh and balance 
opinions and theories. Without this, you will never be able 
to decide what to read or what to throw aside ; what author 
to distrust, or what opinions' to receive. Some of the most 
laborious men, and diligent readers, pass through life without 

•accomplishing anything desirable, for the want of what may 
be called a well-balanced judgment. 

12. The great instrument of affecting the world is the 
mind ; and no instrument is so decidedly and continually im- 
proved by exercise and use, as the mind. Many seem to feel 
as if it were not safe to put forth all their powers at one 
effort You must reserve your strength for great occasions, 
fust as you would use your horse, moderately and carefully" 
on common occasions, but give him the spur on occasions of 
great emergency. This might be well, were the mind, in 
any respect, like the bones and muscles of the horse. 

13. You may call upon your mind to-day for its highest 
efforts, and stretch it to the utmost in your power, and you 
have done yourself a kindness. The mind will be all the 
better for it. To-morrow you may do it again ; and each 
time it will answer more readily to your caHs. 

14. But remember that real discipline of mind does not 
so much consist in now and then making a great effort, as in 
having the mind so trained that it will make constant efforts. 
The perfection of a disciplined mind is, not to be able, on 
some great contingency, to rouse up its faculties, and draw out 
a giant strength, but to have it always ready to produce a 
given, and an equal quantity of results in a given and equal 
time 
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LESSON XXVIL 

ODE ON EDUCATION. 

MONTGOMERY. 

L The lion, o'er his wild domains, 

Rules with the terror of his eye; 
The eagle of his rock maintains 

By force the empire in the sky ; 
The shark, the tyrant of the flood, 

Reigns through the deep with quenchless rage ; " 
Parent and young, unweaned from blood, m 

Are still the same from age to age. 

2. Of all that live, and move, and breathe, 

Man only rises o'er his birth ; 
He looks above, around, beneath, 

At once the heir of heaven and earth ; 
Force, cunning, speed, which Nature gave 

The various tribes throughout her plan, 
Life to enjoy, from death to save, 

These are the lowest powers of man. 

3. From strength to strength he travels on , 

He leaves the lingering brute behind , 
And when a few short years are gone, 

He soars, a disembodied mind ; 
Beyond the grave, his course sublime, 

Destined through nobler paths to run, 
In his career the end of Time 

Is but Eternity begun. 

4. What guides him in his high pursuit, 

Opens, illumines, cheers his way, 
Discerns the immortal from the brute, 

God's image from the mold of clay ? 
T is knowledge ; knowledge to the soul 

Is power, and liberty, and peace ; 
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And while celestial ages roll, 
The joys of knowledge shall increase. 

6. Hail ! to the glorious plan, that spread 

The light with universal beams, 
AncLthrough the human desert led 

Truth's living, pure, perpetual streams. 
Behold a new creation rise, 

New spirit breathed into the clod, 
Where'er the voice of wisdom cries, 

" Man, know thyself, and fear thy God." 



LESSON XXVIII. 

EXALTED CHARACTER OF POETRY.*' 

CHANKIWO. 

[The reader may note the inflections for emphatic saecession of 
particulars, in the following piece * See Rule 10, p. 34.] 

1. Poetry seems to us the divinest of all arts; for it is 
the breathing or expression of that principle or sentiment, 
which is deepest and sublimest in human nature ; we mean, 
of that thirst or aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a 
stranger, for something purer and lovelier, something more pow- 
erful, lofty and thrilling, than ordinary and real life affords. 

2. In an intellectual nature, framed for progress and for 
higher modes of being, there must be creative energies, pow- 
er of original and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the 
form m which these energies are chiefly manifested. 

3. It is the glorious prerogative of this art, that it " makes 
all things new," for the gratification of a divine instinct. It 
indeed finds its elements in what it actually sees and expert 
ences in the worlds of matter and mind ; but it combines and 
blends these into new forms, according to new affinities, and 

* It is beliered to b» important in securing a cornet apftioation of the principle! of 
wading, for the learner to mark lightly, with a pencil, such words, ptoses, Inflettiona, 
*c, as are iUustmire of the rides to which reference is made In the subsequent lea 
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breafe down, if w^ may 86 say, the distinctions and bounds 
of nature. 

4. It imparts to material objects, life, and sentiment, and 
emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and splendors 
of the outward creation ; describes the surrounding universe 
in the colors which the passions throw over it, and depicts 
the mind in those modes of repose or agitation, of tender- 
ness or sublime emotion, which manifest its thirst for a more 
powerful and joyful existence. 

5. We, accordingly, believe tha| poetry, far from # injuring 
society, is one of the great instruments of its refinement and 
exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it a 
respite from depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. 

6. In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the same ten 
dency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our 
nature. True, poetry has been made the instrument of vice, 
the pander of bad passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it 
dims its fires, and parts with much of its power ; and, even 
when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness and misanthropy, 
she cannot wholly forget her truji vocation. 

7. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness, sympathies with what is good in our 
nature, bursts 5 of scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the 
world* passages true to our moral nature, often escape in an 
immoral work, and show how hard it is for a gifted spirit to 
divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a natu- 
ral alliance with our best affections. It delights in the beauty 
and sublimity of outward nature and of the soul. 

8. It indeed portrays, with terrible energy, the excesses of 
the passions, but they are pJfeions which show a mighty 
nature, which are full of power, which command awe, and ex- 
cite a deep though shudderin|p»ympathy. Its great tendency 
ana purpose is, to carry the mind beyond and above the beat- 
en, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to lift it into a purer 
element, and to breathe into it more profound and generous 
emotion. 

12 
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9. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature ; brings back 
the freshness of youthful feeling ; revives the relish of simply 
pleasures ; keeps unqueached the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being ; refines youthful love ; strength- 
ens our interest in human nature by vivid delineations of* its 
tenderest and loftiest feelings; spreads our sympathies over 
all classes of society ; knits us, by new ties, with universal 
being; and, through the brightness of its prophetic visions, 
helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 



LESSON XXIX. 

THE FINE ARTS/ 

DEWEY. 

* 1. It is often said that the arts cannot flourish in a repub- 
lic ; and this is said in the face of such examples as Athens* 1 
and republican Rome. 6 But why can they not ? I ask. Want 
of patronage is the reason usually assigned ; but let there be 
intelligence and refinement among any people, and the pat- 
ronage of the arts must follow. And is it not safer thus to 
trust the encouragement of the arts to the intelligence and 
free competition of a whole people, than to a few individuals, 
kings or princes ? # 

2. Would not a generous artist rather take an intelligent 
people for his patron, than a king ? May not the fine arts, in 
this respect, be safely and advantageously subjected to the 
same ordeal as literature ? We have wealth enough, we have 
intelligence in America, and I am willing to rely upon these 
for the inevitable consequence. 

3. It would be sad, indeed, if the allegation were true, that 
the arts could not flourish in a republic. For it is precisely 
in a republic that they are wanted, to complete the system of 
social influences. It is a mistake into which novices fall, to 
suppose that the arts are unfavorable to morality. In fact, 

* Fine arts; such as painting, sculpture, &c. b Athens ; ths capital of Greece, and 
the ancient residence of many of the Greek classical writers and philosophers. • Bone 
toe capital of Italy, and modern parent of the fine arts. 
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the fine arts have usually been the handmaids of virtue and 
religion. More than half of the great paintings in the world 
are illustrative of religious subjects; and, embracing mythol- 
ogy* in this accotfht, more than half of the statues are of the 
same character. 

4. And, to refer to kindred arts, architecture, too, has built 
its noblest structures for religion, and music has composed its 
sublimest strains for the sanctuary. Genius, indeed, that in- 
spiration from heaven, has always shown- its descent from 
above by this direction of its labors. The introduction of 
the arts into our country, then, is not to be dreaded on the 
score of morality. Is it not on every account greatly to be 
desired ? The most material deficiency among us, perhaps, 
next to the want of virtue, is likely to be the want of refine- 
ment. 

5. There is need among us of objects that kindle up admi 
ration and enthusiasm, that awaken the sense of delight and 
wonder, that break up the habits of petty calculation and 
sordid interest, and breathe a liberal and generous soul into 
the people ; and this need the arts would supply. The Au- 
thor of nature has shown that it was not beneath his care to 
provide for the gratification of sentiments precisely similar to 
those which are addressed by the arts. 

6. The world, composed of hill and dale, mountain and 
valley, not one boundless plowed field to yield food ; dressed 
in gay and bright liveries, not in one somber-suited color; 
filled with the music of its streams and groves, not doomed 
to endless monotony or everlasting silence ; — such a world, 
the dwelling-place of nations, the school of their discipline, 
the temple of their worship, plainly shows that they were not 
destined to be pupils of cold and stern utility alone, but of 
many and diversified influences ; of gracefulness, of elegance, 
of beneficence, beauty, and sublimity. 

» Mythology ; traditions respecting heathen gods and fabulous heroes. 
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LESSON XXX. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION." 



1. That is undoubtedly the wisest and best regimen, 
which takes the infant from the cradle, and conducts him 
along through childhood and youth, up to high maturity, 
in such a manner as to give strength to his arm, swiftness 
to his feet, solidity and amplitude to his muscles, symme- 
try to his frame, and expansion to his vital energies. 

2. It is obvious that this branch of education compre- 
hends, not only food and clothing, but air, exercise, lodging, 
early rising, and whatever else is requisite to the full de- 
velopment of the physical constitution. The diet must be 
simple, the apparel must not be too warm, nor the bed too 
soft 

3. Let parents beware of too much restriction in the man- 
agement of their darling boy. Let him, in choosing his 
play, follow the suggestions of nature. Let them not be 
discomposed at the sight of his sand-hills in the road, his 
snow-forts in February, and his mud-dams in April; nor 
when they chance to look out, in the midst of an August 
shower, and see him wading, and sailing, and sporting along 
with the water-fowl. 

4. If they would make him hardy and fearless, they must 
let him go abroad as often as he pleases, in his early boy- 
hood, and amuse himself by the hour together in smoothing 
and twirling the hoary locks of winter. Instead of keeping 
him shut up all day with a stove, and graduating his sleep- 
ing-room by Fahrenheit,* they must let him face the keen 
edge of a north wind, when the mercury is below cipher, 
and, instead of minding a little shivering and complaining 
when he returns, cheer up his spirits and send him out again. 

& In this way, they will teach him that he was not born 

* Physical education; development of the bodily function!, m separate from the 
m *rt- b Fahrenheit, (Fi'renhlte ;) a Prolan, born at Dentate, the Inventor of Fan- 
■"^* thermometer. By metonymy, the name of the taTentor to hare need fcr the 
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to live in a nursery, nor to brood oyer the fire ; but to range 
abroad, as free as the snow and the air, and to gain warmth 
from exercise. I love and admire the youth, who turns not 
back from the howling wintry blast, nor withers under the 
blaze of summer; whcr never magnifies u mole-hills into 
mountains ;" but whose daring eye, exulting, scales the ea- 
gle's airy crag, and who is ready to undertake anything that 
is prudent and lawful, within the range of possibility. 

6. Who would think of planting the mountain oak in a 
greenhouse 1 or of rearing the cedar of Lebanon* in a lady's 
flower-pot? Who does not know that, in order to attain 
their mighty strength and majestic forms, they must freely 
enjoy the rain and the sunshine, and must feel the rocking 
of the tempest ? 



LESSON XXXI. 

ADVANTAGES OF TBMFBBAlfCS. 

HITCHCOCK. 

1. Temperance promotes clearness and vigor of intellect 
If the functions of die brain be not in a healthy and vigorous 
state, equally unhealthy and inefficient must be those of the 
mind. History will bear us out in asserting, that the highest 
and most successful intellectual efforts have ever been asso- 
ciated with the practice of those general principles of temper- 
ance in diet for which we plead. 

2. It is the mighty minds that have grappled most suc- 
cessfully with the demonstrations of mathematical, intellect- 
ual, and moral science, that stand highest on the scale of 
mental acumen and power; and it is such minds that have 
found strict temperance in diet essential to their success. Let 
us advert to the history of a few of the master spirits of the 
human race. 



• Lebanon ; ft rang* of mountain in Syria, the hlgtao* wmmlt of which it 11000 
bet 

12* 
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3. Foremost on the list stands Sir Isaac Newton.* The 
treatise of his, that cost him the mightiest intellectual effort 
of all his works, was composed while the body was sustained 
by bread and water alone. And in spite of the wear and 
tear of such protracted and prodigious mental labor as his, 
that same temperance sustained him to his eighty-fifth year. 

4. The celebrated John Locke, b with a feeble constitution, 
outlived the term of threescore years and ten, by his temper- 
ance. " To this temperate mode of life, too, he, was proba- 
bly indebted for the increase of those intellectual powers, 
which gave birth to his incomparable work on the human 
understanding, his treatises on government and education, as 
well as his other writings, which do so much honor to his 
memory." 

5. Another intellectual philosopher, who saw fourscore 
years, was the venerable Kant. " By this commendable and 
healthy practice," early rising, says his biographer, " daily 
exercise on foot, temperance in eating and drinking, constant 
employment, and cheerful company, he protracted his life to 
this advanced period ;" and we may add, acquired the power 
for his immense labors of mind. 

6. Few men have more' fully established their claims to 
intellectual superiority of a very high grade than President 
Edwards. d But it was temperance alone that could carry 
him through such powerful mental efforts. " Though consti- 
tutionally tender, by the rules of temperance, he enjoyed good 
health, and was enabled to pursue his studies thirteen hours 
a day." 

7. The same means enabled Martin Luther, 6 though his 
days were stormy in the extreme, to make the moral world 
bend at his will, and to leave for his posterity so many pro- 
found literary productions. " It often happened," says his 
biographer, " that for several days and nights he locked him- 

• Sir Isaac Newton ; an eminent philosopher and mathematician of England, b Joha 
Locke ; a noted intellectual philosopher of England. « Kant ; an intellectual phitoeo* 
phor, bora at Konigsberg, Prussia, d President Edwards; an eminent theologian tif 
Connecticut, and President of Princeton College. • Martin Lather ; a dlsttagabbad 
German divine. 
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self up in his study, and took no other nourishment than 
•bread and water, that he might the more uninterruptedly 
pursue his labors." 

8. The records of English jurisprudence contain scarcely 
a name more distinguished than that of Sir Matthew Hale/ 
And it is the testimony ot history, that " his decided piety and 
rigid temperance laid him open to the attacks of ridicule ; but 
he could not be moved." In eating and drinking, he observed 
not only great plainness and moderation, but lived so philo- 
sophically that he always ended his meal with an appetite. 

9. Perhaps no man accomplishes more for the world than 
he who writes such a commentary on the Scriptures as that 
of Matthew Henry. b And it is, indeed, an immense literary 
labor. But the biographer's account of that writer's habits 
shows that temperance and diligence were the secret of his 
success. 

10. Few men have accomplished more than John Wesley ; c 
and it is gratifying to learn that it was " extraordinary tem- 
perance which gave him the power to do so much, and to live 
so long." 

11. In reading the works of Milton, d we are not so much 
delighted with the play of imagination as with the rich and 
profound, though sometimes exceedingly anomalous views, 
which he opens before us. The fact is, he was a man of 
powers and attainments so great as justly to be classed among 
the leading intellects of his generation. Nor were such pow- 
ers and attainments disjoined from temperance. 

12. Europe, as well as America, has been filled with the 
feme of Franklin; 6 and no less wide-spread is the history of 
hjs temperance. Early in life he adopted a vegetable diet ; 
and thus he not only gained time for study,, but " I made 
the greater progress," says he, " from that greater clearness 
of head and quickness of apprehension which generally attend 

* Sir Matthew Hale ; an English judge, of brilliant talents and great piety. *> Mat- 
Ihow Henry ; an eminent English divine, c John Wesley ; a distinguished English di» 
rfno, and founder of the denomination called Methodists, d Milton ; one of the greatest 
of the English poets. • Franklin ; one of the greatest of philosophers, born in Boston, 
1706. 
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temperance in eating and drinking." The habit of being 
eontented with a little, and disregarding the gratifications of 
the palate, remained with him through life, and was highly 
useful. 



LESSON XXXII. 

ASTRONOMY/ 

WIBT. 

1. It was a pleasant evening in the month of May, and my 
sweet child and I had sauntered up to the castle's top, to en- 
joy the breeze that played around it, and to admire the un- 
clouded firmament, that glowed and sparkled with unusual 
luster from pole to pole. 

2. The atmosphere was in its purest and finest state for 
vision; the Milky Way b was distinctly developed throughout 
its whole extent ; every planet and every star above the hori- 
zon, however near and brilliant or distant and faint, lent its 
lambent light or twinkling ray to give variety and beauty to 
the hemisphere ; while the round, bright moon seemed to hang 
off from the azure vault, suspended in midway air; or stoop- 
ing forward from the firmament her fair and radiant face, as 
if to court and return our gaze., 

3. We amused ourselves for some time in observing through 
a telescope the planet Jupiter, 6 sailing in silent majesty with 
his squadron of satellites along the vast ocean of space between 
us and the fixed stars, and admired the felicity of that de- 
sign by which* those distant bodies have been parceled out and 
arranged into constellations ; so as to have served not only for 
beacons to the ancient navigators, but, as it were, for land- 
marks to astronomers at this day ; enabling them, though in 
different countries, to indicate to each other with ease the place 

• The moat ancient observations upon astronomy which have come down to us an 
those of the Chinese and Chaldeans, b Milky Way ; a bright* belt or tone encompass- 
ing the heavens, supposed to be composed of stars, of which our sun is one e Jupiter; 
(he greatest of the gods among the Greeks and Romans, after whom this planet was 
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and motion of those planets, comets and magnificent meteors 
which inhabit, revolve, and play in the intermediate space. 

4. We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and pro- 
gress of the science of astronomy ; on that scries of astonish- 
ing discoveries through successive ages, which display in so 
strong a light, the force and reach of the human mind ; and 
on those bold conjectures and sublime reveries, which seem to 
tower even to the confines of divinity, and denote the high 
destiny to which mortals tend. 

5. That thought, for instance, which is said to have been 
first started by Pythagoras,* and which modern astronomers 
approve, that the stars which we call fixed, although they 
appear to us to be nothing more than large spangles of vari- 
ous sizes glittering on the same concave surface, are, never- 
theless, bodies as large as our sun, shining, like him, with 
original and not reflected light, placed at incalculable distances 
asundei, and each star the solar center of a system of planets 
which revolve around it, as the planets belonging to our sys- 
tem do around the sun. 

6. That this is not only the case with all the stars which our 
eyes discern in the firmament, or which the telescope has 
brought within the sphere of our vision, but according to the 
modern improvements of this thought, that there are probably 
other stars whose light has not yet reached us, although light 
moves with a velocity a million times greater than that of a 
cannon ball. 

7. That those luminous appearances, which we observe in 
the firmament, like flakes of thin, white cloud, are windows, 
as it were,, which opened to other firmaments, far, far beyond 
the ken of human eye, or the power of optical instruments 
lighted up, like ours, with hosts of stars or suns. 

8. That this scheme goes on through infinite space, which is 
filled with thousands upon thousands of those suns, attended 
by ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, all in rapid motion, 
yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably keeping the 

• Py-thag'o-raa ; a Grecian philosopher and nathematiclan, the Inventor of themulU> 
plication labia. 
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paths prescribed to then.; and these worlds peopled with* 
myriads of intelligent beings. One would think that this 
conception, thus extended, would be bold enough to satisfy 
the whole enterprise of the human imagination. 

9. But what an accession of glory and magnificence does 
Or. Herschel* superadd to it, when, instead of supposing all 
those suns fixed, and the motion confined to their respective 
planets, he loosens those multitudinous suns themselves from 
their stations, sets them all into motion with their splendid 
retinue of planets and satellites, and imagines them, thus 
attended, to perform a stupendous revolution, system above 
system, around some grander, unknown center, somewhere in 
the boundless abyss of space ! 

10. And when carrying on the process, you suppose even 
that center itself not stationary, but also counterpoised by 
other masses in the immensity of space, with which, attended 
by their accumulated trains of 

" Planets, suns and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,'' 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding, in its vast ca- 
reer, some other center,^ still more remote and stupendous, 

which in its turn " You overwhelm me," cried my 

daughter, as 1 was laboring to pursue the immense concatena- 
tion ; " my mind is bewildered and lost in the effort to follow 
you, and finds no point on which to rest its weary wing." 

11. " Yet there is a point, my dear, the throne of the Most 
High. Imagine that, the ultimate center, to which this vast and 
inconceivably magnificent and august apparatus is attached, 
and around which it is contiually revolving. Oh! what a 
spectacle for the cherubim and seraphim, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, who dwell on the right hand of that 
throne, if, as may be, and probably is the case, their eyes are 
permitted to pierce through the whole, and take in, at one 
glance, all its order, beauty, sublimity and glory, and their 



• Sir William Herschel, (her'shel ;) an eminent English astronomer, the dtoofflarer 
«f the planet Herachel, or Uranus. 
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ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard by us, in 
•which those vast globes, as they roll on in their respective 
orbits, continually hymn their great Creator's praise !" 



LESSON XXXIII. 

URSA HAJOB/ 

WABB. 

1. With what a stately and majestic step 
That glorious constellation of the north 
Treads its eternal circle ! going forth 

Its princely way among the stars, in slow 
And silent brightness. Mighty one, all hail ! 
1 joy to see thee, on thy glowing path, 
Walk like some stout and girded giant, stern, 
Unwearied, resolute, whose toiling foot 
Disdains to loiter on its destined way. 

2. The other tribes forsake their midnight track, 
And rest their weary orbs beneath the wave ; 
But thou dost never close thy burning eye, b 

y Nor stay thy steadfast step. But on, still on, 
While systems change, and suns retire, and worlds 
Slumber and wake, thy ceaseless march proceeds. 
The near horizon tempts to rest in vain. 
Thou, faithful sentinel, dost never quit 
Thy long-appeinted watch ; but, sleepless still, 
Dost guard the fixed light 6 of the universe, 
And bid the north forever know its place. 
Ages have witnessed thy devoted trust, 
Unchanged, unchanging. 

3. Ages have rolled their course, and time grown gray ; 
The earth has gathered to her.*§*|j|^gain, 

• Ur'sa Major, (great bear ;) one of the northern constellations, wittch may be known 
toy its seven stars forming the figure of a dipper, b Una Major being near the north 
pole, does not set to us. • Fixed light ; the north star, or Cynosura. 
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And yet again, the myriads that were born 

Of her uncounted, unremembered tribes* 

The seas have changed their beds ; the eternal hiUs 

Have stooped with age ; the solid continents 

Have left their banks ; and man's imperial works, 

The toil, pride, strength of kingdoms, which have flung 

Their haughty honors in the face of heaven, 

As if immortal, have been swept away ; 

Shattered and moldering, buried and forgot 

But time has shed no dimness on thy front, 

Nor touched the firmness of thy tread ; youth, strength 

And beauty still are thine. 

4 1 wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, just as I see it now, 

Has issued from those dazzling points, through years 
That go back far into eternity. 

* Exhaustless flood ! forever spent, renewed 
Forever ! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
Left their fair fountain twice three* years ago. 
While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 
And in the extremes of annual change, beheld 

Six autumns fade, six springs renew their bloom. 

So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve ! 

So vast the void through which their beams descend ! 

5 And these are suns ! b vast, central, living fires, 
Lords of dependent systems, kings of worlds 
That wait as satellites upon their power, 

And flourish in their smile. Awake, my souL 
And meditate the wonder ! Countless suns 

* It is supposed that light would require more than three years, to coma to us from 
the nearest of the fixed stars, b All the fixed stars are doubtless sons to systems of 
planets U)ce our own. 
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Blue round thee, leading forth their countless workb! 
Worlds, in whose bosoms living things rejoice, 
And drink the bliss of being from the fount 
Of all-pervading Lore. 

& Tell me, ye splendid orbs, as, from your throne, 
Ye mark the rolling provinces that own 
Your sway — What beings fill those bright abodes? 
How formed, how gifted ? what their powers, their state, 
Their happiness, their wisdom? Do they bear 
The stamp of human nature? Or has God 
Peopled those purer realms with lovelier forms 
And more celestial minds ? 

Open your lips, ye wonderful and fair! 
Speak! speak! die mysteries of those living worlds 
Unfold! 



LESSON XXXIV. 

UN WRITTEN MUSIC* 

W1LLIB. 

]. There is unwritten music. The world is roll of it 1 
hear it every hour that 1 wake, and my waking sense is 
surpassed sometimes by my sleeping, though that is a mys- 
tery. There is no sound of simple nature that is not music. 
It is all God's work, and so harmony. You may mingle and 
divide and strengthen the passages of its great anthem, and it 
is still melody, melody. 

& The low winds of summer blow over the waterfalls and 
the brooks, and bring their voices to your ear, as if their 
sweetness was linked by an accurate finger ; yet the wind is 
but a fitful player; and you may go out when the tempest is 
up, and hear the strong trees moaning as they lean before it, 
and the long grass hissing as it sweeps through, and its own 
13 
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•damn monotony oyer all; and die dimple of that sane brook 
and the waterfall's unaltered base, shall still reach you in the 
intervals of its power, as much in harmony as before, a*d is 
much a part of its perfect and perpetual hymn. 

3. There is no accident of nature's causing which can . 
bring in discord. The loosened rock may fall into the abyss, 
and the overblown tree rush down through the branches of 
the wood, and the thunder peal awfully in the sky; and sud- 
den and violent as these changes seem, their tumult goes op 
with the sound of the winds and waters, and the exquisite ear 
of the musician can detect no jar. 

4. I have read somewhere of a custom in the Highlands/ 
which, in connection with the principle it involves, is exceed* 
ingly beautiful It is believed that, to the ear of the dying, 
which just before death always becomes exquisitely acute, the 
perfect harmony of the voices of nature is so ravishing, as to 
make him forget his sufferings, and die gently, like one in a 
pleasant trance. 

5. And so, when the last moment approaches, they take 
him from within and bear him out into the open sky, that he 
may hear the familiar rushing of the streams. I can believe 
that it is not superstition. I do not think we know how ex- 
quisitely nature's many voices are attuned to harmony, and 
to each other. 

6. The old philosopher we read of might not have been 
dreaming when he discovered that the order of the sky was 
like a scroll of written music, and that two stars, (which* 
are said to have appeared centuries after his death in the 
very places he mentioned,) were wanting to complete the har- 
mony. 

7. We know how wonderful are the phenomena of color; 
now strangely like consummate art the strongest dyes are 
blended in the plumage of birds, and in the cups of flowers; 
•o that, to the practiced eye of the painter, the harmony is 
inimitably perfect It is natural to suppose every part of the 

• Highland., u^ ^ of ^^^^ ^ ^ rf ^ q^^^ 
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omverse equally perfect; and it is a glorious and elevating 
thought, that the stars of heaven are moving on continually 
Id music, and that the sounds we daily listen to are but a part 
of a melody that reaches to the very center of God's illunit- 

. able spheres. 

• 8. It is not mere poetry to talk of the " voices of summer/ 
It is the day-time of the year, and its myriad influences are 
audibly at work. Even by night you may lay your ear to the 
ground, and hear that faintest of murmurs, the sound of 

• growing* things. If you have been used to rising early, you 
have not forgotten how the stillness of the night seems increased 
by the timid note of the first bird. It is the only time when 
I would lay a finger on the lip of nature, the deep hush is 1 so 
very solemn. 

9. By and by, Jiowever, the birds are all up, and the pecu- 
liar holiness of the hour declines ; but what a world of music 
does the sun shine on ! the.deep lowing of the cattle blending 
in with the capricious warble of a thousand of God's happy 
creatures, and the stir of industry coming on the air like the 
under-tones of a choir, and the voice of man, heard in the 
distance over all, like a singer among instruments, giving 
them meaning and language ! 

10. And then, if your ear is delicate, you have minded how 
all these sounds grew softer and sweeter, as the exhalations 
of dew floated up, and the vibrations loosened in the thin air. 
You should go out some morning in June, and listen to the 
notes of the birds. They express, far more than our own, the 
characters of their owners. From the scream of the vulture 
and the eagle, to the low brooding of the dove, they are all 
modified by their habits of support, and their consequent 
dispositions. 

11. With the small birds, the voice seems to be but an 
outpouring of gladness ; and it is pleasant to see that without 
one articulate word it is so sweet a gift to diem. It seems 
a necessary vent to their joy of existence, and I believe in 

• Ubrapfxwertbr torn*, thtt then If » pocnUar livttln i h b n okt pwducrf ly Ow 
npld growth ofriftiatfoa. 
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my heart, than adnmb bird would die of its 



12. But if you would hear one of intoi*^ most wthhs and 
detieste harmonies, lie down in the edge of the weed when 
the evening breeze begins to stir, and listen to its coming. It. 
(eoehes fast the silver foliage of the birch, end the slightly 
femg leaves, at its merest breath, will lift and rustle like a 
thousand tiny wings; and then it creeps up to the tall fir, and . 
(fee bne tassels send out a sound like a low whisper; and as 
-die eak feels its influence, the thick leaves stir heavily, and a 
deep tone conies sullenly out like the echo of a far-off bassoon. 
They are ail wind-harps of different power; and as the taeeae 
strengthens and sweeps equally over them all, their miked 
harmony has a wonderful grandeur and beauty. 

13. Hitherto I hare spoken only of the sounds of irrational 
and inanimate nature. A better than these, and the heat 
music under heaven, is die music of the human voice/ I 
doubt whether all voices are not capable of it, though there 
must be degrees in it as in beauty. 

14. The tones of affection in all children are sweet, and we 
know not how much their unpleasantness in after life may he 
the effect of sin and coarseness, and the consequent habitual 
expression of discordant passions. But we do know that the 
voice of any human being becomes touching by distress, and 
that even on the coarse-minded and the low, religion and 
the higher passions of the world have sometimes so wrought, 
that their eloquence was like the strong passages of an organ. 

15. I have been much about in the world, and with a boy's 
unrest and a peculiar thirst for novel sensations, have mingled 
for a time in every walk of life ; yet never have I known man 
or woman under the influence of any strong feeling, that was 
not utterly degraded, whose voice did not deepen to a chord 
of grandeur, or soften to cadences to which a harp might have 
swept pleasartly. 

W. It is a perfect instrument as it comes from the hand erf 
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it* Maker, and though its strings may relax with the atmos- 
phere, or be injured by misuse and neglect, it is always capa- 
ble of being restrung to its compass till its frame is shattered. 

17. There is something exceedingly impressive in the 
breaking in of church bells on the stillness of the Sabbath. I 
doubt whether it is not more so in the heart of a populous city 
than any where else. The presence of any single, strong 
feeling, in the midst of a great people, has something of awful- 
ness in it which exceeds even the impressiveness of nature's 
breathless Sabbath. 

18. I know few things more imposing, than to walk the 
streets of a city when the peal of the early bells is just begin- 
ning. The deserted pavements, the closed windows of the 
places of business, the decent gravity of the solitary passenger, 
and, over all, the feeling in your own bosom that the fear of 
God is brooding like a great shadow over the thousand human 
beings who are sitting still in their dwellings around you, 
were enough, if there were no other circumstance, to hush the 
heart into a religious fear. 

19. But when the bells peal out suddenly with a summons 
to the temple of God, and their echoes roll on through the 
desolate streets, and are unanswered by the sound of any 
human voice, or the din of any human occupation, the effect 
has sometimes seemed to me more solemn than the near 
thunder. 

20. Far more beautiful, and, perhaps, quite as salutary as 
a religious influence, is the sound of a distant Sabbath bell in 
the country. It comes floating over the hills like the going 
abroad of a fpirit ; and as the leaves stir with its vibrations, 
and the drops of dew tremble in the cups of the flowers, you 
could almost believe that there was a Sabbath in nature, and* 
that the dumb works of God rendered visible worship for his 
goodness. 

13* 
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LESSON XXXV. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 

BXBCHBB. 

1. Approaching the falls from Buffalo on the Canadian 
shore, the first indication of our proximity to them was * 
hoarse rumbling, which was scarcely audible at the distance. 
of four or five miles, but which opened on the ear, as wo 
advanced, with increasing roar, until, at the distance of two 
miles, it became loud as the voice of many waters. 

2. A column of mist in the mean time ascending, as smoke 
from a pit, marked more definitely than sound could do, the 
exact position of this scene of wonders. The sublime arising 
from obscurity, was -now experienced in all its power ; it did 
not appear what we should see, but imagination seiaed the 
moment to elevate and fill the mind with expectation and 
majestic dread. 

3. Within a mile of the falls the river rolls smoothly along 
in rapid silence, as if unconscious of its approaching destiny, 
till at once, across its entire channel, it falls the apparent dis- 
tance of ten or twelve feet, when instantly its waters are 
thrown into consternation and foam, and they boil, and whirl, 
and run in every direction, as if filled with instinctive dread. 
At this place the shores recede, and allow the terrified waters 
to spread out in shallows over an extent twice as broad as the 
natural channel of the river. 

4. A portion of the waters, as if hoping to escape, rushes 
between the American shore and the island, Vhose brow 
fonne a part of the continued cliff, which on either side con- 
stitutes the falls, and too late to retreat, discovering the mis- 
take, hurries down the precipice, and is dashed on the rocks 
below. This is the highest part of the fall, and the most 
nearly approaching to the beautiful; the waters being shallow, 
and the sheet entirely white below. 

• Nlafva (N*ftf%-ra;) tho largart cataract in tha world, but not to high m Motet 
moroncy In Canada, or Taquandama In Naw Granada. 
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& Another large sheet of contiguous waters on the other 
side of the island, undeeoyed by appearances, and apparently 
desperate by an infallible premonition, attempts no evasion, 
but, with tumult and roar, rushes on, and thunders down the 
precipice, which stretches about half across to the Canadian 
stiftre.* 

< 6. The rest and largest, portion of the river, as if terrified 
of the fate of its kindred waters, retires a little; but scarcely 
is the movement made, before the deep declivities of the river's 
bed summon the dispersion of waters into one deep, dark 
flood, which rolls its majestic tide upon the destruction 
below. 

4 7. The shallow waters which as yet have escaped, cling 
terrified to the Canadian shore,.reconnoitering every nook and 
comer, in quest of some way to escape ; but their search is 
Fruitless, and they come round, at length, reluctantly, and are 
dashed down upon the death they had so long struggled to 
escape. 

8. It is at the junction of these two sides of the cataract, 
nearly in the form of two sides of a triangle, rounded at the 
point, mat the most powerful sheet of water Ms. The depth 
of the water in the channel above, and as it bends over the 
precipice, cannot, from the nature of the case, be ascertained; 
I should judge, from the appearance, that it might be from 
fifteen to twenty feet. 

9. The color of the part of the stream above the tall is 
black. As it bends over the cliff and descends, at the inter- 
section of the two sides, and for several rods on either hand, 
it becomes a* deep and beautiful green, which continues till the 
column is lost in the cloud of mist that ascends before it. 

10. With respect to the impression made by the first vie^) 
of the falls, it may be observed that whoever approaches them 
anticipating amazement at the descent of the waters from a 
giddy height, 1 * will be disappointed. It is the multitude of the 
waters, and their power, as they roll, and foam, and thunder, 

• Thec1»imdoftheNi^»ririv»rtaUiediTl«ivBMbrtwMnUieU.a»<CWn*ak 
* The perpendicular All ti one hundred end eixty to. 
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which arrests the step, suspends the breath, dilates the eye 
lifts the hand, and fills the soul with wonder. 

11. It seems to be the good pleasure of God, that men 
shaH learn his omnipotence by evidence addressed to the 
senses as well as to the understanding, and that there shall be 
on earth continual illustrations of his mighty power. Of 
creation, we are to ascertain by faith, not by sight; the heav- 
enly bodies, though vast, are distant, and roll silently in their 
courses. 

12* But the earth by its quakings, the volcano by its ires, 
the ocean by its mountain waves, and the Hoods of Niagara 
by their matchless power and ceaseless thunderings, proclaim 
to the eye, and to the ear, and to the heart, the omnipotence 
of God. From their far distant sources and multitudinous* 
dispersions, He called them into the capacious reservoirs of 
the north, and bid them hasten their accumulating tide to this 
scene of wonders; and for ages the obedient waters have rolkt 
and thundered his praise. 

13. It is, as has been stated, where the two lines of the 
precipice meet, that the deepest, and most powerful sheet of 
water falls; but it is here, also, just where the hand of omnip- 
otence is performing its greatest wonders, that the consumxns* 
tion of the work is hid. What the phenomena are, where this 
stupendous torrent strikes at the foot of the falls, no mortal eye 
hath seen ; a mist, rising to nearly half the height of the fell, 
is the veil beneath which the Almighty performs his wonders 
alone, and there is the hiding of his power. 

14. This is the spot upon which the eye wishfully fixes, and 
tries in vain to penetrate ; over which imagination hovers, but 
cannot catch even a glimpse to sketch with her pencil. This 
deep recess is the most sublime and awful scene upon which 
my eye was ever fixed. There, amid thunderings, and in 
solitude and darkness, from age to age, Jehovah has proclaimed, 
1 am the Almighty God. 
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LESSON XXXVL 

THE GRAY FOREST EAGLE.* 
rrawrr. 

1. Whs storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 
The gny forest eagle is king of the aky. 

Fun the crag-grasping fir-top, where morn hangs He wieath 

He views the mad waters, white writhing beneath. 

A fitful red glaring, a rumbling jar, 

Proclaim the storm demon stiH raging afar; 

The Mack ckmd strides upward, the lightning more red, 

And the roll of the thunder more deep and more dread, 

A -thick .pall of darkness is cast o'er the air, 

And on bounds the Wast with a howi from its lair. 

2. The lightning darts zig-zag and forked thro' the gloom, 
And the boh launches o'er with crash, rattle and boom ; 
The gray forest eagle, where, where has he sped I 

Does he shrink to his eyrie, or shiver with dread? 
Does the glare blind his eye ? Has the terrible blast 
On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast % 
No, no, the brave eagle ! he thinks not of fright ; 
The wrath of the tempest bat rouses delight 

S. To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 
To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 
And with a front like a warrior that speeds to the fray, 
And a clapping of pinions, he 's up and away. 
Away, O, away soars the fearless and free ; 
What recks he the skies' strife ? its monarch is he ! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight; 
The Wast sweeps against him, unwavered his flight; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels, till his form 
Is lost in the black scowling gloom of the storm* 

• There ere wvcnl specie* of the eagle, generally dbtingnMhtd by Uietrcotor, Thty 
•reamfd to ttrt to the tg» ef sixty, elffaty, m4 mxmlmrn % liymfrri yw» 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

TBB 8BA. 



[The reader may note the inflections fbr emphatic succession of 
naxtkrakn in the following piece. See Rule 10, p. 34.} 

1. "The sea is His, and He made it" Its beauty is of God. . 
It possesses it in richness of its own; it borrows it from eafjtJ}, •>. 
and air, and heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes of 
their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the broad masses of . 
their shadows, as they go sailing and sweeping by. 

2. The rainbow laves in it its many colored feet The sub :, 
loves to visit it, and the moon, and the glittering brotherhood, 
of planets and stars ; for they delight themselves in its beauty. 
The sunbeams return from it in showers of diamonds and - 
glances of fire ; the moonbeams find in it a pathway of sit - 
ver, where they dance to and fro, with the breeze and thft 
waves, through the livelong night. 

3. It has a light, too, of its own, a soft and sparkling light* 
rivaling the stars ; .and often does the ship which cuts its sur- - 
nice, leave streaming behind a milky way of dim and uncer- 
tain luster, like that which is shining dimly above. It har- 
monizes in its forms and sound both with the night and ■- 
the day. It cheerfully reflects the light, and it unites solemn- 
ly with the darkness. It imparts sweetness to the music of 
men, and grandeur to the thunder of heaven. 

4 What landscape is so beautiful as one upon the borders 
of the sea ? The spirit of its loveliness is from the waters, 
where it dwells and rests, singing its spells, and scattering its 
charms on all the coast. What rocks and cliffs are so glo- 
rious as those which are washed by the chafing sea ? What < 
groves, and fields, and dwellings, are so enchanting as those 
which stand by the reflecting sea ? 

5. If we could see the great ocean as it can be seen by no 
mortal eye, beholding at one view what we are now obliged to 
visit in detail, and spot by spot ; if we could, from a flight far 
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higher than the sea-eagle's, and with a tight more keen and 
comprehensive than his, view die immense surface of the 
deep all spread out beneath us like a universal chart, what an 
infinite variety such a scene would display ! 

6. Here a storm would he raging, the thunder hunting, die 
waters boiling, and rain, and foam, and fire, all mingling 
together ; and here, next to this scene of magnificent confu- 
sion, we should see the bright blue waves glittering in the 
son, while the brisk breezes flew over them, clapping their 
hands for very gladness. 

7. Here, again, on this self-same ocean, we should behold 
huge tracts, where there was neither tempest nor breeze, but 
a dead calm, breathless, noiseless, and, were it not for that 
swell of the sea which never rests, motionless. Here we 
should see a cluster of green islands, set, like jewels, in the 
midst of its bosom ; and there we should see broad shoals and 
grey rocks, fretting me billows and threatening the mari- 
ner. 

8. " There go the ships,' 1 the white-robed ships, some on 
this course, and others on the opposite one, some just ap- 
proaching the shore, and some just leaving it ; some in fleets, 
and others in solitude ; some swinging lazily in a calm, and 
some driven and tossed, and, perhaps, overwhelmed by the 
storm; some for traffic, and some for state, and some in peace, 
and others, alas ! in war. 

9. Let us follow one, and we should see it propelled by the 
steady wind of the tropics, and inhaling the almost visible 
odors which diffuse themselves around the spice islands of 
the East ; let us observe the track of another, and we should 
behold it piercing the cold barriers of the North ; struggling 
among hills and fields of ice ; contending with winter in his 
everlasting dominion ; striving to touch that unattained, sol- 
emn, hermit point* of the globe, where ships may, perhaps, 
never visit, and where the foot of man, all-daring and inde- 
fatigable as it is, may never tread. 

10. Nor are the ships of man the only travelers whom we 

• Hermit point ; the North polo. 
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shell pemfoea tbianugntymep of the aeonm Oadmrtf: 
sea-birds mo passing end repassing, diving) for their food, * 
far pantine, migmting Oram shoes to shave with mwatrifA 
wings, and undeviating instinct* or wheeling and swamting 
round the rocks, which they make alive and vaesi by thaw 
numbers, and their clanging cries. 

11. How various how animated, how full of interest m the 
survey ! We might behold such a scene, wele we onshl e d 
to behold it, at absent any moment of time, em the veetnsil 
varied ocean; and it would be a much mote diverri&sd aneV 
beautiful one ; for I have spoken but of a few particulate, 
and of these but slightly. 

12. I have not spoken of the thousand torn* in which th» 
sen meets the shore, of the sonde and the ctiffit, of die arches 
and grottos, of the cd tie* and the sebtaaes, which oeeur in tbe 
beautiful irregularity of its outline ; nor of the constant tick*, 
nor the boiling whirlpools and eddies* nor the cuxreota and . 
streams* which are dispersed throughout its surface. The 
variety of the sea, notwithstanding the uniformity si ks sub- 
stance, is ever changing and endless. 



wesson xxxvm. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, COBKaVmiDw 



1 . «* The sea is'His, and He made it" And when He made 
it, He ordained that it should be the element and dwelling- 
place of multitudes of living beings, and the treasury of many 
riches. How populous, and wealthy, and bounteous are the 
depths of the sea ! How many are the tribes which find in 
them abundant sustenance, and furnish abundant sustenance 
to man. The whale roams through the deep like its lord ; 
but he is forced to surrender his vast bulk to the use of man. 

2. The lesser tribes of the finny race have, each, their 
peculiar habits and haunts, but they are found out by the 
ingenuity of man and turned to his own purposes. The line 
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andisha huJL asVl Ac «et« we dMtwed sumI staread in selmk 
thswsi.sussYteing there ufeisotn the welsiy €hsNefees% wkete 
they wet* roving in mwcbom security. Hew ulimgw ie it 
dud the anuria food which cornea upom em taUoe, mi sub- 
states* whtfh fcrmak aw streets and d wellinga Mil cfee*srfai 
light, should be drawn up from the ooM and dark aset s i pa . ef 
the*«ee. 

9. Weehell behold new wooden tod riches when we **-> 
veseigRtetheseaHihor*, Weshall fia*l both beauty for tha eye 
and food for the body, in the varieties of sheJl-tiaht which 
adhere, in myriads, to the rocks, or form their close, dark bur* 
rows in the sands. In seme parts of the world we shall see 
these hou s es ef stone, which the little coral insect* rears up 
with patient industry from the bottom of the waters, till they 
grew into formidable rocks* and broad forests, whose branches 
never wave, and whose leaves never rail. In other parts wa 
shall see those "pale, glistening pentfe,"* which adorn the 
crowns of princes, and are woven in the hair of beauty, extorted 
by the restless gsasp of man from the hidden stares of ocean. 

4 And, spread round every coast, there are beds of flow- 
ers, and thickets of plants, which the dew does not nourish, 
and which man has not sown, nor cultivated, nor reaped ; but 
which seem to belong to the floods alone, and the denizens of 
the floods, until they are thrown up by the suiges, and we 
discover that even the dead spoils of the fields of ocean may 
fertilise and enrich the fields of earth. 

A Thsy have a life, and a nourishment, and an economy of 
their own* and we know little of them, except that thsy are 
these in their briny nurseries, reared up into luxuriance by 
what would loll, like a mortal poison, the plants of the land. 

6. We must not omit to consider the utility of the sea; its 
utility, 1 mean, not only as it furnishes a dwelling and i 



•€afa) teaaot; aamatt animal in a abaU raaembUng stoat, and gtowtaf In tat Ma* 
An***** vary anall of thtmativaa, yet, b> noJtiaf with each othar, taay mmmtiam 
fcmnrsala Nando ; and U» bod of Um Pacific, in aoma ptacao, ioaaidta faa ao b*ma 
laMkrthtavaaiaototnKtwifi^^ * Suae of laa »na»y npirlmanj of paario aj» 
U^Ori***], feoad »»«, tbaooMt of Goyloa and Japan. Tha ooa which CI inpatwdlf ♦ 
oolvad and drank to Antony'i baaUh waa valuad at tmflOQ. 
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tea* infinite variety and number of 
an important part of the support of man, but in its mora gem 
end relations to the whole globe of the world. If cook the 
air far us in summer, and warms it in winter. 

7. It U probable that the very composition of the atmos- 
phere is beneficially affected by combining with the particle* 
which it takes up from the ocean; bat however this may bet, 
them is little or no doubt, that were it not for the immense 
bee of waters with which the atmosphere comes in con- 
tact, it would be hardly respirable lor the dwellers on the 
earth. 

8. Then, again, Hai&rds an easier, and, on the whole, pe* - 
haps a safer medium of communication and conveyance be- 
tween nation and nation than can be found, for equal dis- 
tances, on the land. It is, also, an effectual barrier between 
nations, preserving, to a great degree, the weak from invasion, 
and the virtuous mom contamination. 

9. In many other respects it is, no doubt, useful, to the great 
whole, though in how many we are not qualified to judge. 
What we do see is abundant testimony of the wisdom and ~ 
goodness of Him who in the beginning " gathered the waters 
together unto one place." 

10. There is mystery in the sea. There is mystery in its 
depths. It is unfathomed, and, perhaps, unfathomable. Who 
can tell, who shall know, how near its pits run down to the 
central core of the world ?• Who can tell what wells, what 
fountains are there, to which the fountains of the earth are, 
in comparison, but drops? Who shall say whence the ocean 
derives those inexhaustible supplies of salt, b which so impreg** 
nates its waters, that all the rivers of the earth, pouring into 
it from the time of the creation, have not been able to freshen 
them? 

1 1. What undescribed monsters, what unimaginable shapes, 

• The gnat depth of the ocean it unknown; but it i* thought to be equal to the high- 
eft mountains on the surface of the earth. The greatest depth ever sounded wee 7900 
Jeeu tgome euppoee that there are primitive banks of salt at the bottom ef tie* 
ocean} other* that it* water* are a primitive fluid, the other part* having been depos- 
ited; but no satisfactory explanation ha* vet been given. 
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ntyte wring in the p r ofoun dest places of the sea, 
seeking, and perhaps from their nature unable to seek, the 
upper waters, and expose themselves to the gaze of man! 
What glittering riches, what heaps of gold, what stores of 
gems, there must be scattered in lavish profusion on the 
ocean's lowest bed! What spoils from all climates, what 
works of art from all lands, have been engulfed by the insa- 
tiable and reckless waves ! Who shall go down to examine 
and reclaim this uncounted and idle wealth ? Who bears the 
keys of the deep? 

12. And, oh ! yet more affecting to the heart, and mysteri- 
ous to the mind, what companies of human beings are locked 
np in that wide, weltering, unsearchable grave of the sea | 
Where are the bodies of those lost ones, over whom the mel- 
ancholy waves alone have been chanting requiem? What 
shrouds were wrapped round the limbs of beauty, and of 
manhood, and of placid infancy, when they were laid on the 
dark floor of that secret tomb ? 

13. Where are the bones, the relics of the brave and the 
fearful, the good and the bad, the parent, the child, the wife, 
the husband, the brother, the sister, and lover, which have 
been tossed and scattered and buried by the washing, wasting, 
wandering sea ? The journeying winds may sigh, as year 
after year they pass over their beds. The solitary rain-cloud 
may weep in darkness over the mingled remains which lie 
strewed in that unwonted cemetery. 

14. But who shall tell the bereaved to what spot their af- 
fections may cling ? And where shall human tears be shed 
throughout that solemn sepulcher ? It is mystery all. When 
shall it be resolved ? Who shall find it out ? Who but He 
to whom the wildest waves listen reverently, and to whom all 
nature bows ; He who shall one day speak, and be heard in 
ocean's profoundest caves; to whom the deep, even the lowest 
deep, shall give up all its dead, when the sun shall sicken, and 
the earth and the isles shall languish, and the heavens be rolled 
together like a scroll, and there shall be " no more sea," 
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LESSON XXXDL 
wm's cave hi raoon*. 



[Ttejn*te auy note the «hi of ittfleotkn wbece tan feotmfcsffc 
in the following pisea, See Role 4, page 30.] 

1. This care derives its name from Barnet Wier, who dis- 
covered it in the year 1804. It' is situated near Madison's 
Cave, so celebrated, though the latter can not be compared 
with the former. 

2. There were three of us beside our guide, with lighted 
torches, and our loins girded, now ready to descend into the 
cave. We took our torches in our left hands, and entered. 
The mouth was so small that we could descend only by creep- 
ing, one after another. A descent of almost twenty yards 
brought us into the first room. 

3. The cave was exceedingly cold, dark, and silent, like 
the chambers of death. In this manner we proceeded ; now 
descending thirty or forty feet, now ascending as high, now 
creeping on our hands and knees, and now walking in large 
rooms, the habitations of solitude. The mountain seemed to 
be composed almost wholly of limestone, and by this means 
the cave is lined throughout with the most beautiful incrusta- 
tions and stalactites* of carbonated lime, which are formed by 
the continual dripping of the water through the roof. 

4. These stalactites are of various and elegant shapes and 
colors, often bearing a striking resemblance to animated nature. 
At one place, we saw over our heads what appeared to be a 
waterfall, of the most beautiful kind. Nor could the imagi- 
nation be easily persuaded that it was not a reality; you could 
see the water boiling and dashing down, see its white spray 
and foam, but it was all solid limestone. 

6, Thus we passed onward in this world of solitude; now 
stopping to admire the beauties of a single stalactite; now 

» Starlactite; mineral carbonate of lime In the form of fcfcte, tanftiif from tl» noil 
•ndaMMofcaTW. 
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wotideriag a t the magnificence of a large room; now creeping 
through narrow passages, ha*Uy wide enough to admit the 
body of a man; aad now walking in superb galleries, until 
we came to the largest room, caU&jL Washington Hall* 

6. This is certainly the most elegant room I ever saw. It 
i» -afoot two hundred and seventy-five feet in length, aboat 
thirty-five in width, and between thirty and forty feet hight 
The roof and sides are very beautifully adorned by the tinsels 
which Nature has bestowed in the greatest profusion, aad 
which sparkle like the diamond while surveyed by the light 
of torches. The floor is flat, and smooth, and solid. 

7. I was the foremost of our little party in entering this 
room, and was not a little startled, as I approached the center, 
to see a figure, as it were, rising up before me out of the solid 
rock. It was not far from seven feet high, and corresponded 
in every respect to the common fdea of a ghost It was very 
white, and resembled a tall man clothed in a shroud. I went 
up to it sideways, though I could not really expect to meet a 
ghost in a place like this. On examination, I found it was a 
very beautiful piece of the carbonate of lime, very transparent, 
and very much in the shape of a man. This is called Wash- 
ington's Statue. 

8. In one room we found an excellent spring of water, which 
boiled up as if to slake our thirst, then sunk into the moun- 
tain and was seen no more. In another room was a noble 
pillar, called the Tower of Babel/ It is- composed entirely 
of the stalactites of lime, or, as the appearance would seem 
to suggest, of petrified water. It is about thirty feet in diam- 
eter, and a little more than ninety feet ill circumference, and 
not far from thirty feet high. There are probably millions of 
stalactites in this one pillar. 

9. Thus we wandered on in this world within a world, till 
we had visited twelve very beautiful rooms, and as many 
creeping places, and had now arrived at the end, a distance 
from our entrance of between twenty-four and twenty-five 

* The Tower of Babel, spoken of in the Scriptures, was an immense structure; of ma- 
sonry on the Euphrates, six hundred feet high. 
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hudred fret, or, what it about its equal, half a mife froafc tf*v 
mouth. We here found ourselves exceedingly fatigued ; but 
our torches forbade us to tarry, and we once more turned our 
lingering steps towards the common world. 

10. When we arrived again at Washington Hall, one of 
oor company three times discharged a pistol, whose report waa 
truly deafening ; and as the sound reverberated and echoed ' 
through one room after another, till it died away in distance, , 
it seemed like the moaning of spirits. We continued our 
wandering steps till we arrived once more at daylight, having 
been nearly three hours in the cavern. 

11. To compare the Natural Bridge and Cave together, as 
objects of curiosity, is exceedingly difficult. In looking at * 
the Bridge, we are rilled with awe ; at the Cavern, with de- 
light At the Bridge, we have several views that are awful ; 
at the Cave, hundreds that are pleasing. At the Bridge, you 
stand and gaze in astonishment ; at the Cave, awfulness is 
lost in beauty, and grandeur is dressed in a thousand capti- 
vating forms. 

12. At the Bridge, you feel yourself to be looking into an* 
other world ; at the Cave, you find yourself already arrived 
there. The one presents to us a God who is very " wonder* 
ful in working;" the other exhibits the same power, but with 
it is blended loveliness in a thousand forms. In each is vast- 
ness. Greatness constitutes the whole of one ; but the other 
is elegant, as well as great. 



LESSON XL. 

NATURAL BRIDGE IN VIRGINIA. 



L On a lovely morning, toward the close of spring, I 
found myse lf in a very beautiful part of the Great Valley * of 
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Virginia. Sported on by impatience, I beheld the Mm rimg 
in splendor, and changing the blue tints on the tops of the 
lofty Alleghany* mountains into streaks of purest gold, and 
nature seemed to smile in the freshness of beauty. A ride 
of about fifteen miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of 
ab o ut two, brought myself and my companion to the great 
tfftuml Bridge. 

'IS. Although I had been anxiously looking forward to this 
time, and my mind had been considerably excited by expecta- 
tion, yet I was not altogether prepared for this visit. This 
great work of nature is considered by many as the second v 
great curiosity in our country ; Niagara Falls being the first 
I do not expect to convey a very correct idea of this bridge, 
for no description can do this. 

3. The Natural Bridge is entirely the work of God. It is 
of solid limestone, and connects two huge mountains together, 
by a most beautiful arch, over which there is a gt eat wagon 
road. Its length from one mountain to the other is nearly 
eighty feet, its width about thirty-five, its thickness forty-five, 
and its perpendicular height above the water is not far from 
two hundred and twenty feet. A few bushes grow on its top, 
by which the traveler may hold himself as he looks over. 

4. On each side of the stream, and near the bridge, are 
rocks projecting ten or fifteen feet over the water, and from 
two hundred to three hundred feet from its surface, all of 
limestone. The visitor cannot give so good a description of 
the bridge as he can of his feelings at the time. He softly 
creeps, out on a shaggy projecting rock, and looking down a 
chasm from forty to sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hun- 
dred feet below, a wild stream, foaming and dashing against 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks above. 

6. This stream is called Cedar Greek. He sees under the 
arch trees whose height is seventy feet ; and yet, as he looks 
down upon them, they appear like small bushes of perhaps 
two or three feet in height. I saw several birds fly under the 
arch, and they looked like insects. I threw down a stone, 
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of heights end of depth*, but they be** see what i*high*arjdi 
they tremble, aad feel it to be deep. t 

6. The awful iocka present their everlasting hutments, then 
water murmur* and foam* far below, and the two mosHttshi* 
rear their proud heads on each side, separated by a channel 
of sublimity. Those who view the sun, the moon* rand then 
stars, and allow that none but God could make them, will hste 
be impressed that none but an Almighty God could build m> 
bridge like this. * \ 

7. The view of die bridge from below is as pleasing as the 
top view is awful ; the arch from beneath would seem to be * 
about two feet in thickness* Some idea of the distance from 
the top to the bottom may be formed from the fact, that, as I 
stood on the bridge, and my companion beneath, neither of 
us could speak sufficiently loud to be heard by the other. A 
man from either view does not appear mere than four or five 
inches in height 

8. As we stood under this beautiful arch, we saw the ptaee . 
where visitors have often taken the pains to engrave thesr . 
names upon the rock. Here Washington climbed up twenty- 
five feet, and carved his own name, where it still remains* * 
Some wishing to immortalize their names, have engraven 
them deep and large, while others have tried to climb up and * 
insert them in this book of fame. 

9. A few years since, a young man, being ambitious te> 
p.ace his name above all others, came very near losing his life 
in the attempt. After much fatigue, he climbed up as high 
as possible, but found that the person who had before occupied 
his place was taller than himself, and consequently had placed 
his name above his reach. But he was not thus to be die* 
couraged. He opened a large jack-knife, and in the soft lime- 
stone begun to cut places for his hands and feet 

10. With much patience and industry he worked his way 
upward, and succeeded in carving higher than die most anv 
bitious had done before him. He could now triumph, but his 
triumph was short, for he was placed in such a situation that 
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it- Has impossible to descend, unless he fell upon the ragged 
rtcks beneath him. There ams no houscrnear* from whence 
his companions could get assistance. He could not long 
remain in that condition, and, what was worse, his friends 
were too much frightened to do any thing for his relief. 

11. They looked upon him as already dead, expecting every 
OMment to see him precipitated upon the rocks below, and 
dashed to pieces. Not so with himself. He determined to 
ascend. Accordingly he plies the rock with his knife, cutting 
places for his hands and feet, and gradually ascended with 
incredible labor. He exerts every muscle. His life was at 
stake, and all the terrors of death rose before him. „ 

12. He dared not look downward, lest his head should 
become dizzy; and perhaps on this circumstance his life 
depended. His companions stood at the top of the rock 
exhorting and encouraging him. His strength was almost 
exhausted ; but a bare possibility of saving his life, still re- 
mained, and hope, the last friend of the distressed, had not 
yet forsaken him. His course upward was rather oblique 
than perpendicular. 

13. His most critical moment had now arrived. He had 
ascended considerably more than two hundred feet, and had 
still farther to rise, when he felt himself fast growing weak. 
He thought of his friends, and all his earthly joys, and he 
could not leave them. He thought of the grave, and dared 
not meet it. He now made his last effort, and succeeded. 
He had cut his way not far from two hundred and fifty feet 
from the water, in a course almost perpendicular ; and in a 
little less than two hours, his anxious companions reached 
him a pole from the top, and drew him up. 

14. They received him with shouts of joy ; but he himself 
was completely exhausted. He immediately fainted on reach- 
ing the top, and it was some time before he could be recovered* 
It was interesting to see the path up these awful rocks, and to 
follow in imagination this bold youth as he thus saved his 
life. His name stands far above all the rest, a monument of 
hasdihaed, of rashness, and of folly. 
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* LESSON XL1. 



1. Upon the far-off mountain's brow 

The angry storm had ceased to beat; 
And broken clouds are gathering now 

In sullen reverence round his feet ; 
I saw their dark and crowded bands 

In thunder on his breast descending ; 
But there once more redeemed he stands, 

And heaven's clear arch is o'er him bending. 

2. I 've seen him when the morning sun 

Burned like a bale-fire on the height; 
I 've seen him when the day was done, 

Bathed in the evening's crimson light; 
I 've seen him at the midnight hour, 

When all the world was calmly sleeping. 
Like some stern sentry in his tower, 

His weary watch in silence keeping. 

3. And there, forever firm and clear, 

His lofty turret upward springs ; 
He owns no rival summit near, 

No sovereign but the King of kings. 
Thousands of nations have passed by, 

Thousands of years unknown to story, 
And still his aged walls on high 

He rears in melancholy glory. 

4. The proudest works of human hands 

Live but an age before they fall, 
While that severe and hoary tower 
Outlives the mightiest of them alL 



• Motmt Mon-ad'nock; a mountain In Chwhln Grant?, Ntw 
•bra Um lettl of Cm aw. 
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And man himself, more frail by for 
Than e'en the works his hand is raising, 

Sinks downward like the falling star* 
That flashes, and expires in blazing. 

5. And all the treasures of the heart, 

Its loves and sorrows, joys and fears, 
its hopes and memories, must depart v 

To sleep with unremembered years. 
But still that ancient rampart stands 

Unchanged, though years are passing o'er him; 
And time withdraws his powerless hands* 

While ages melt away before him. 

6. So should it be ; for no heart beats 

Within his cold and silent breast; 
To him no gentle voice repeats 

The soothing words that make us blest 
And more than this ; his deep repose 

Is troubled by no thoughts of sorrow ; 
He hath no weary eyes to close, 

No cause to hope, or fear to-morrow. r 



LESSON XLH. 

THE SACKING OF PRAGUE. 



[ The learner may note the transitions in the following piece. See 
Transition, p. 60, and rules 2, 4, 8, &c, for Expression, p. 51.] 

1. O ! sacred truth ! thy triumph ceased a while, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued oppression poured to northern wan 
Her whiskered pandours, b and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of mom, 

JtaMd and Ignited in tht air. * Fandonn; a Had «f tight |-"—- - 
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Fsaled her bud dram, and twanged her trempet hem 
Tnsudtnent honor brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland, and to man! 

2. Warsaw's last champion* from the height surveyed, 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laid. — 

O ! Heaven, he cried, my bleeding country save ! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live ! with her to die ! 

3. He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed ; 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death; — the watchwerd and reply. 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm ! 

4. In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 

From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew; 
O ! bloodiest picture in the " Book of Time," 
Sarmatia b fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eyes, and curbed her high career; 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell ; 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko 6 fell ! 

5. The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there ; 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight ah*. 



* Kosciusko, b Sarmatia, (•tr-nat-the-a, by the poet, in three syllable* ;) an i 
country, of which Poland is a part, e Kosciusko, (kos-se-us'ko ;) a distinguished Pollah 
, wtd Washington's aM In the American Revolution. 
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On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields away, 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay ! 
Hark I as the smoldering piles with thunder fall 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook ; red meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry ! 

6. O ! righteous Heaven ! ere freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the^sword, omnipotent to save ? 

Where was thine arm, O vengeance, where thy icd, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God ; 
That crushed proud Ammon,* when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar ? 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

7. Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon 5 and Leuctra bled ! 
Friendsof the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in the sacred cause, and lead the van ! 

Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
O ! once again to freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell, d the Bruce e of Bannockburn ! f 

8. Yes ! thy proud lords, unpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul, and dare be free I 
A little while along thy saddening plains, 

* Amnion ; the son of Lot, and father of the Ammonites, b Mftr'athon; a town In 
. Greece, famous for the victory of Milti'ades over the Persians, B. C. 490. c Leuctra, 
(Iflk-ira ;) a town in Greece, famous for the victory of Epamlnon'das over the Spartans, 
B. C. 371. d Tell (William ;) a Swiss peasant, distinguished for his resistance to the 
Austrian governor, Gesler. • Bruce (Robert ;) a king of Scotland, and son of Robert Bruce 
who fought in the English army against William Wallace. * Ban'nock-bum' ; a village 
in Scotland, renowned for the victory of the younger Bruce over Edward II. of England 

15 
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The starless night of desolation reigns ; 
Troth shall restore the light by nature given, 
And, like Prometheus,* bring the fire of Heaven! 
Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurled, 
Her name, her nature, withered from the world ! 



LESSON XTifTl. 

SIEGE OF CALAIS. 



1. Ebwakd IIL, b after the battle of Crecy, laid siege U 
Calais. 4 He had fortified his camp in so impregnable a man* 
ner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffectual to raise 
the siege, or throw succors into the city. The citizens, under 
Count Vienne/ their gallant governor, made an admirable 
defence. France had now put the sickle into her second har* 
vest, since Edward, with his victorious army, sat down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue- 

2. At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. After 
suffering unheard-of calamities, the French resolved to attempt 
the enemy's camp. They boldly sallied forth ; the English 
ieined battle; and after a long and desperate engagement, 
Count Vienne was taken prisoner, and the citizens who sur- 
vived the slaughter retired within their gates. The command 
devolving upon Eustace St Pierre/ a man of mean birth, but 
of exalted virtue, he offered to capitulate with Edward, pro- 
vided he permitted them to depart with life and liberty. 

3. Edward, to avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to 
spare the bulk of the plebians, provided they delivered up to 
him six of their principal citizens with halters abort their 

* Prometheus (pro-methe-us, by the poet, in three syllables;) a Titan, said to have 
bought fire from hearen to men. b Edward IIL; a warlike king of England, born 1313. 
• Crecy; a town in Prance, celebrated for a battle between the English and French, in 
which 30,000 foot and 1900 home were slain, d Calais (kalis;) a seaport town In 
France. • Cbuat Vienna (r^nne*,) agorernor oftheprorinceof Vtenne tFroMvncai 
rear. 
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Mcb, as victims of due atonement for that spirit of rebellion 
with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When his mes* 
senger, Sir Walter Mauny,* delivered the terms, consternation 
and pale dismay were impressed on every countenance. 

4. To a long and dead silence deep sighs and groans smv 
ceeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, 
thus addressed the assembly : " My friends, we are brought 
to great straits this day. We must either yield to the terms 
of our cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or give up our tende* 
infants, our wives and daughters, to the bloody and brutal 
lusts of the violating soldiers. 

5. " Is there any expedient left, whereby we may avoid the 
guilt and infamy of delivering up those who have suffered 
every misery with you, on the one hand, or the desolation 
and horror of a sacked city, on the other? There is, my 
friends ; there is one expedient left ! a gracious, an excellent, 
a godlike expedient left ! Is there any here to whom virtue 
k dearer than life ? Let him oner himself an oblation for the 
safety of his people ! He shall not fail of a blessed approba- 
tion from that Power who offered up his only Son for the sal- 
vation of mankind." 

6. He spoke ; but a universal silence ensued. Each man 
looked around for the example of that virtue and magnanim- 
ity which all wished to approve in themselves, though they 
wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre resumed : " I 
doubt not but there are many here as ready, nay, more zeal- 
ous of this martyrdom, than I can be ; though the station to 
which I am raised by the captivity of Lord Vienne imparts a 
right to be the first in giving my life for your sakes. I give 
it freely ; I give it cheerfully. Who comes next ? " 

7. " Your son ! " exclaimed a youth not yet come to matu- 
rity. " Ah ! my child ! " cried St. Pierre ; " I am, then, twice 
sacrificed. But no; I have rather begotten thee a second 
time. Thy years are few, but full, my son. The victim of 
virtue has reached the utmost purpose and goal of mortality ! 
Who next, my friends? This is the hour of heroes.^ "Youi 
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Kinsman," cried John de Aire.* " Yonr kinsman," cried Jam** 
Wissant" « Your lrinsman," cried PeteT Wissant. "Ah ! * 
escbimed Sir Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, « why wit 
not I a citizen of Calais ? " 

S. The sixth victim was still wanting, but was quickly 
supplied by lot from numbers who were now emulous of m 
ennobling an example. The keys of the city were then 4e* 
timed to Sir Walter. He took the six prisoners into his 
custody; then ordered the gates to be opened, and gave 
charge to his attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, 
with their families, through the camp of the English. Before 
they departed, however, they desired permission to take a 
hurt adieu of their deliverers. 

9. What a parting ! what a scene ! They crowded with 
their wives and children about St. Pierre and his fellow- 
prisoners. They embraced; they clung around; they feD 
prostrate before them ; they groaned ; they wept aloud ; and 
the joint clamor of their mourning passed the gates of the 
city, and was heard throughout the English camp. 



LESSON XLIV. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 



1 . The English, by this time, were apprized of what passed 
within Calais. They heard the voice of lamentation, and 
their souls were touched with compassion. Each of the sol- 
diers prepared a portion of his own victuals, to welcome and 
entertain the half famished inhabitants; and they loaded 
them with as much as their present weakness was able to 
bear, in order to supply them with sustenance by the way, 

2. At length, St. Pierre and his fellow-victims appeared, 
under conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tenia 

* John de Airs'. b W)*mnl'. 
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wi the English were instantly emptied. The soldiers poured 
from all parts, and arranged themselves on each side, to 
behold, to contemplate, to admire, this little tand of patriots, 
m they passed. They bowed to them on all sides; they 
murmured their applause of that virtue which they could 
not but revere, even in enemies; and they regarded those 
ropes, which they had voluntarily assumed about their necks, 
as ensigns of greater dignity than that of the British gar 
ter. 

3. As soon as they had reached the presence, " Mauny," 
says the monarch, "are these the principal inhabitants of 
Calais?" "They are," saysJVIauny; "they are not only 
the principal men of Calais, they are the principal men of 
France, my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of enno- 
bling." "Were they delivered peaceably?" says Edward, 
" was there no resistance, no commotion among the people ? " 
u Not in the least, my lord ; the people would all have per- 
ished rather than have delivered the least of these to your 
Majesty. They are self-delivered, self-devoted; and come 
to offer up their inestimable heads as an ample equivalent 
for the ransom of thousands." 

4. Edward was secretly piqued at this reply of Sir Wal- 
ter; but he knew the privilege of a British subject, and 
suppressed his resentment. " Experience," says he, " has 
ever shown that lenity only serves to invite people to new 
crimes. Severity, at times, is indispensably necessary, to 
compel subjects to submission by punishment and exam- 
ple. Go," he cried to an officer, " lead these men to exe- 
cution." 

5. At this instant, a sound of triumph was heard through- 
oat the camp. The Queen had just arrived with a powerful 
reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny flew to 
receive her Majesty, and briefly informed her of the particu- 
lars respecting the six victims. 

6. As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and hi» 
tourt, she desired a private audience. " My lord," said she 
•the question I am to enter upon is not touching the lives of 

15* 
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a few mechanics ; it respects the honor of the English nation, 
it respects the glory of my Edward, my husband, my king 
Vou think you have sentenced six of your enemies to death. 
No, my lord, they have sentenced themselves ; and their exe* 
cution would be the execution of their own orders, not the 
orders of Edward. 

7. "The stage on which they would soger would be to 
them a stage of honor ; but a stage of shame to Edward, a 
reproach to his conquests, an indelible disgrace to his name* 
Let us rather disappoint these haughty burghers, who wish 
to invest themselves with glory at our expense. We cannot 
wholly deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly 
intended ; but we may cut them short of their desires. In 
the place of that death by which their glory would be con- 
summate, let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to 
confusion with applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of 
that popular opinion which never fails to attend those who 
suffer in the cause of virtue." 

8. "I am convinced; you have prevailed. Be it so," re- 
plied Edward; "prevent the execution; have them instantly 
before us." They came ; when the Queen, with an aspect 
and accents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them : 

9. " Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, ye have 
put us to a vast expense of blood and treasure, in the recov- 
ery of our just and natural inheritance ; but you have acted 
up to the best of an erroneous judgment, and we admire an(J 
honor in you that valor and virtue, by which we are so long 
kept out of our rightful possessions. You noble burghers! 
you excellent citizens ! though you were tenfold the enemies 
of our person and our throne, we can feel nothing on our 
part save respect and affection for you. You have been suf- 
ficiently tested. 

10. " We loose your chains ; we snatch you from the scaf- 
fold ; and we thank you for that lesson of humiliation which 
you teach us, when you show us, that excellence is not of 
blood, title, or station ; that virtue gives a dignity superior 
Co that of kings ; and that those whom the Almighty forma 
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frith sentiments like yours, are justly and eminently raised 
above all human distinctions. You are now free to depart to 
your kinsfolk, your countrymen ; to all those whose lives and 
liberties you have so nobly defended; provided you refuse 
not the tokens of our esteem. Yet we would rather bind 
you to ourselves by every endearing obligation ; and, for this 
purpose, we offer to you your choice of the gifts and honors 
that Edward has to bestow. Rivals for fame, but always 
friends to virtue, we wish that England were entitled to call 
you her sons." " Ah, my country ! " exclaimed Pierre ; " it 
is now that I'tremble for you. Edward only wins our cities ; 
but Philippa* conquers our hearts." 



LESSON XLV. 

RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

IRYXNQ. 

1. The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, and 
in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivaled. They 
have studied Nature intently, and discovered an exquisite 
sense of her beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. 
Those charms which, in other countries, she lavishes in wild 
solitudes, are here assembled round the haunts of domestic, 
life. They seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, 
and spread them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

2. Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence 
of English park scenery. Vast lawns, that extend like sheets 
of vivid green, with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, 
heaping up rich piles of foliage ; the solemn pomp of groves 
and woodland glades, with the deer trooping in silent herds 
across them ; the hare bounding away to the cover ; or the 
pheasant suddenly bursting upon the wing. 

3. The brook, taught to wind in natural meandenngs, or 
expand into a glassy lake ; the sequestered pool, reflecting 
the quivering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its 

» Philippa; the name of the Quotn, and wife of Edward. 
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bosom; and the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid 
waters ; while some rustic temple, or sylvan statue,, grows 
green and dank with age, gives an air of classic sanctity t* 
the seclusion. 

4. These are but a few of the features of park scenery • 
W what most delights me, is the creative talent with which 
the English decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle Jtfe. 
The rudest habitation, the most unpromising and scanty por- 
tion of land, in the hands of an Englishman of taste, becomes 
a little paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye, he seizes 
at once upon its capabilities, and pictures in his mind the 
future landscape. 

5. The sterile spot grows into loveliness under his hand ; 
and yet the operations of art which produce the effect are 
scarcely to be perceived. The cherishing and training of some 
trees ; the cautious pruning of others ; the nice distribution 
of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage; the in- 
troduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial opening 
to a peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of water ; all these 
axe managed with a delicate tact, a pervading yet quiet assi- 
duity, like the magic touchings with which a painter finishes 
up a favorite picture. 

6. The residence of people of fortune and refinement in 
the country, has diffused a degree of taste and elegance in 
rural economy that descends to the lowest class. The very 
laborer, with his thatched cottage and narrow slip of ground, 
attends to their embellishment 

7. The trim hedge, the grass-plot before the door, the little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine trained up 
against the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lattice ; 
the pot of flowers in the window; the holly, providently 
planted about the house to cheat winter of its dreariness, 
and to throw in a semblance of green summer to cheer the 
fireside; all these bespeak the influence of taste, flowing 
down from high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of 

"ihe public mind. If ever Love, as poets sing, delights to vis**' 
a cottage, it must be the cottage of an English peasant. 

8. In rural occupation there is nothing mean or debasing 
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It leads ii man forth among scenes of natural grandeur and 
beauty; it leaves him to the workings of his own mind, oper* 
ated upon by the purest and most elevating of external influ- 
ences. Such a man may be simple and rough, but he cannot 
be vulgar. 

9. The man of refinement, therefore, finds nothing revolt* 
ing in an intercourse with the lower orders in rural life, as he 
does when he casually mingles with the lower orders of cities. 
He lays aside his distance and reserve, and is glad to waive 
the distinctions of rank, and to enter into the honest, heart- 
felt enjoyments of common life. Indeed, the very amuse- 
ments of the country bring men more and more together; 
and the sound of the hound and horn blend all feelings into 
harmony. 

10. To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society, may 
also be attributed the rural feeling that runs through British 
literature ; the frequent use of illustrations from rural life ; 
those incomparable descriptions of Nature, that abound in the 
British poets ; that have continued down from " the Flower 
and the Leaf " * of Chaucer, b and have brought into- our closets 
all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy landscape. 

11. The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if 
they had paid Nature an occasional visit, and become ac- 
quainted with her general charms ; but the British poets have 
lived and reveled with her; they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts ; they have watched her minutest caprices. 

12. A spray could not tremble in the breeze, a leaf could 
not rustle to the ground, a diamond drop could not patter in 
the stream, a fragrance could not exhale from the humble 
violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tints to the morning, but 
it has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate observ- 
ers and wrought up into some beautiful morality. 

13. The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to rural 
occupations has been wonderful on the face of the country. 
A great part of the island is rather level, and would be monot- 

• Flower and Leaf; the title of a poem by Chaucer, (Chaw'ser.) b Chaucer j an early 
poet, sometimes styled the father of English poetry. 
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onous were it not for the charms of culture ; but it is studded 
and gemmed, as it were, with castles and palaces, and em- 
broidered with parks and gardens. 

14. It does not abound in grand and sublime prospects, but 
rather in little home scenes of rural repose and sheltered quiet. 
Every antique farm-house and moss-grown cottage is a picture ; 
and as the roads are continually winding, and the view is 
shut in by groves and hedges, the eye is delighted by a con- 
tinual succession of small landscapes of captivating loveli 



15. The great charm, however, of English scenery, is the 
moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is associated in the 
mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of sober, well-established 
principles, of hoary usage and reverend custom. Every thing 
seems to be the growth of ages* of regular and peaceful exist- 
ence. 

16. The old church, of remote architecture, with its low. 
massive portal ; its gothic tower ; its windows, rich with tra- 
cery and painted glass, in scrupulous preservation ; its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, ances- 
tors of the present lords of the soil ; its tombstones, recording 
successive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny 
still plow the same fields, and kneel at the same altar. 

17. The neighboring village, with its venerable cottages, its 
public green, sheltered by trees, under which the forefathers 
of the present race have sported ; the antique family mansion, 
standing apart in some little rural domain, but looking down 
with a protecting air on the surrounding scene ; all these com- 
mon features of English landscape evince a calm and settled 
security, a hereditary transmission of home-bred virtues and 
local attachments, that speak deeply and touchingly for the 
moral character of the nation. 

« Cirilintion, In England, probably commenced at the Invasion of Jollua Ceamc 
•boat nineteen handled yean ago. 
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LESSON XLVL 

HOME. 

1. There is something in the word home, that wakes the 
kindliest feelings of the heart. It is not merely friends and 
kindred that render that place so dear, but the very hills and 
rocks and rivulets throw a charm around the place of one'e 
nativity. It is no wonder that the loftiest harps have been 
tuned to sing of home, "sweet home." The rose that 
bloomed in the garden where one has wandered in early 
years a thoughtless child, careless in innocence, is lovely in 
its bloom and lovelier in its decay. 

2. No songs are sweet like those we heard among the 
boughs that shade a parent's dwelling, when the morning or 
the evening hour found us gay as the birds that warbled over 
us. No waters are bright like the clear silver streams that 
wind among the flower-decked knolls, where, in childhood, 
we have often strayed to pluck the violet, or the lily, or' to 
twine a garland for some loved schoolmate. 

3. We may wander away and mingle in the " world's fierce 
strife," and form new associations and friendships, and fancy 
we have almost forgotten the land of our birth ; but at some 
evening hour, as we listen perchance to the autumn winds, the 
remembrance of other^ctays comes over the soul, and fancy 
bears us back to childhood's scenes, and we roam again the 
old familiar haunts, and press the hands of companions long 
since cold in the grave, and listen to the voices we shall hear 
on earth no more. It is then a feeling of melancholy steals 
over us, which, like Ossian's* music, is pleasant, though 
mournful to the soul. 

4 The African, torn from his willow-braided hut, and borne 
tway to the land of strangers and of toil, weeps as he thinks 
of home, and sighs and pines for the cocoa b land beyond the 

a (Man (Os'she-an, or 0*yan ;) enppoaed to be ft Scotch poet who flourished abou 
4. l\ 300. b Cocoa (koTco ;> a fruit, which abound* in Africa. 
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waters of the sea. Years may have passed over him, and 
strifes and toil may have crushed his spirits ;* all his kindred 
may have found graves upon the corals of the ocean ; yet 
were he free, how soon would he seek the shores and skies 
of his boyhood dreams ? 

5. The New England mariner, amid the icebergs of the 
Northern seas, or breathing the spicy gales of the ever-green 
isles,* or coasting along the shores of the Pacific, though the 
hand of time may have blanched his raven locks, and care 
have plowed deep furrows on his brow, and his heart have 
been chilled by the storms of the ocean, till the fountains of 
his love have almost ceased to gush with the heavenly cur- 
rent ; yet, upon some summer's evening, as he looks out upon 
the sun sinking behind the western wave, he will think of 
home, and his heart will yearn for the loved of other days, 
and his tears flow like the summer rain. 

6. How does the heart of the wanderer, after long years of 
absence, beat, and his eyes nil, as he catches a glimpse of the 
hills of his nativity ; and when he has pressed the lip of a 
brother or sister; how soon does he hasten to see if the gar- 
den, and the orchard, and the stream, look as in days gone 
by ! We may find climes as beautiful, and skies as bright 
and friends as devoted; but that will not usurp the place of 
home. 



LESSON XLVH. 

THE WIFE. 



I. I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude, with 
**uch woman sustains the most overwhelming reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters, which break down the spirit of man, 
^P«»tmte him in the dust, seem to call forth all the , 



* Ever-gnen Mes ; the India kdanda. 
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gi*s of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation 
to their character, that, at times, it approaches to sublimity. 

2. Nothing can be more touching than to behold a cofi 
tnd tender female, who had been all weakness and dependence, 
and alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the pros- 
petrous paths of life, suddenly rising in, mental force to be the 
comforter and supporter of her husband under misfortunes, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blast* 
of adversity. 

3. As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when 
the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs , 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who 
is the mere dependent and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 
den calamity ; winding herself into the rugged recesses of his 
nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding 
up the broken heart. 

4. These observations call to mind a little domestic story 
of which I was once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, 
had married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is 
true, no fortune ; but that of my friend was ample, and he de- 
lighted in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate tastes and fancies, 
that spread a kind of witchery about the sex. 

6. Never did a couple set forward, on the flowery path of 
early and well suited marriage, with a fairer prospect of felic- 
ity. It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have 
embarked his property in large speculations ; and he had not 
been married many months, when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept .from him, and he found himself re- 
duced to almost penury. For a time, he kept his situation to 
himself, and went about with a haggard countenance and a 
breaking heart 

6. His life was but a protracted agony; and what ren* 
16 
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dered it more insupportable, was the necessity of keeping up 
a smile in the presence of his wife ; for he could not bring 
himself to overwhelm her with the news. She saw, however, 
with the quick eye of affection, that all was not well with him. 
She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was not 
to be deceived by his sickly and vapid attempts at cheerful- 
ness. She tasked all her sprightly powers and tender bland- 
ishments to win him back to happiness ; but she only drove 
the arrow deeper into his soul. 

7. The more he saw cause to love her, the more tcyrturing 
was the thought that he was soon to make her wretched. A 
little while, thought he, and the smile will vanish from that 
cheek ; the song will die away from those lips ; the luster of 
those eyes will be quenched with sorrow ; and the happy heart 
which now beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed down, 
like mine, by the cares and miseries of the world. 

8. At length he came to me one day, and related his whole 
situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through, I inquired, " Does your wife know all this ? " At 
the question, he burst into an agony of tears. I saw his grief 
was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for sorrow relieves itself 
by words. When, his paroxysm had subsided, and he had 
relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the subject gently* 
and urged him to break his situation, at once, to his wife. 

9. " Believe me, my friend," said I, stepping up and grasp- 
ing him warmly by the hand, " believe me, there is, in every 
tnie woman's heart, a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of prosperity; but which kindles 
up, and beams and blazes, in the dark hour of adversity. No 
man knows what the wife of his bosom is, no man knows what 
a ministering angel she is, until he has gone with her through 
die fiery trials of this world." 

10. Some days afterward, he called upon me in the evening. 
He had disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small 
cottage in the country, a few miles from town. He had beea 
busied all day in sending out furniture. The new establish* 
tnent required few articles, and those of the simplest kind 
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AH the splendid furniture of his late residence had been sold 
excepting his wife's harp. 

11. He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife 
had been all day, superintending its arrangement. My feel- 
ings had become -strongly interested in the progress of this 
family story, and as it was a fine evening, I offered to accom 
pany him. 

12. He was wearied with the fatigue of the day, and, as we 
walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. " Poor Mary! " 
at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from his lips. "And 
what of her?" asked I; "has anything happened to her? 
Has she repined at the change ? " " Repined ! she has been 
nothing but sweetness and good humor. Indeed, she seems 
in better spirits than I have ever known her; she has been 
to me all love, and tenderness, and comfort ! " 

13. "Admirable girl! " exclaimed I. " You call yourself 
poor, my friend ; you never were so rich ; you never knew 
the boundless treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman." 

14. After turning from the main road up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded by forest trees as to give it a complete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most pastoral poet ; and yet 
it had a pleasing, rural look. A wild vine had overrun one 
end with a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it ; and I observed several pots of 
flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plat in front. 

15. A small wicket-gate opened upon a footpath, that 
wound through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we 
approached, we heard the sound of music. Leslie grasped 
my arm; we paused and listened. It was Mary's voice, 
singing, in a style of the most touching simplicity, a little . 
air, of which her husband was peculiarly fond. 

16. I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped 
forward to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on 
die gravel-walk. A bright, beautiful face glanced out at the 
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irindow, and vanished ; a light footstep was heard, and Mary 
tame tripping forth to meet us. She was in a pretty rum 
dress of white * a few wild flowers were twisted in her fine 
hair ; a fresh bloom was on her cheek ; her whole countenance 
beamed with smiles. I had never seen her look so lovely. 

17. " My dear George," cried she, " I am so glad you are 
tome! I have been watching and watching for you; and 
running down the lane, and looking out for you. I Ve set 
out a table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and 
I 've been gathering some of the most delicious strawberries, 
for I know you are fond of them ; and we have such excel- 
lent cream ; and everything is so sweet and still here. O ! " 
said she, putting her arm within his, and looking up brightly 
in his face, " O ! we shall be so happy ! " 

18. Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his 
bosom; he folded his arms round her; he could not speak; 
but the tears gushed into his eyes ; and he has often assured 
me, that, though the world has since gone prosperously with 
him, and his life has indeed been a happy one, yet never has 
he experienced a moment of more exquisite felicity. 



LESSON XLVHI. 

EULOGY OF WASHINGTON. 

OTI8. 

1. In Washington * seemed combined all the elements to 
constitute a man, in the highest meaning of the term. His 
form was of the finest specimens of manly beauty, and his 
carriage full of grace and dignity. His constitution, both 
physical and mental, of the happiest mold. In power of mind 
he stood at the head of the human intellect. 

2. His perception of truth, in the vast and various concerns 
with which his life was charged, seemed to indicate the intu- 
tion of a superior being; the unrivaled accuracy of his 
judgment was demonstrated in the extraordinary success of 

» Washington, (Cteorge,) tin fetter of his country, wu born in Virginia 1n 1782. 
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his wide and eventful range of action. His brightness was 
not indeed the glare of the meteor, but the steady light of the 
sun ; it was not the brilliancy of a single act, but the finished 
series of his life ; the combined results of all his action. 

3. Hence the* firmness of his resolution and the courage of 
his temper. Hence he shrunk not in the field of battle ot the 
moral conflict - ; and conscious of the right, never trembled for 
the issue. Unlike the desperate few, who have achieved a 
bad eminence by indiscriminate means, he sought no results 
which virtue did not sanction; used no appliances which hon- 
esty did not advise. 

4. His character is unique, and stands alone on an emi- 
nence unapproached, I had almost said, inaccessible. Its* 
union of goodness and greatness, of moral beauty and intel- 
lectual strength, adorned by services" of inappreciable value 
to the human race, furnishes an instance of the sublime in 
morals such as no human example has presented. It has 
changed the general idea of greatness, and shown that the 
most enviable talent must find assistance in the aids of virtue. 

5. He was fortunate beyond all the past in the position 
which he held in the affairs of the world. The presiding 
genius at the birth of the first free nation, the daring leader 
of the first successful struggle for the principles of freedom, 
the idol of a young nation yet to increase as the sands of the 
sea-shore, the grand agitator of the change yet to come over 
all the governments of the earth, his feme will increase with 
ages and the multiplication of his race. 

6. He stood at the head of a new country ; at the begin* 
ning of a new civil polity; at the source and fountain of that 
stream of liberty which was yet to overflow the earth, and, 
like the deluge of old, to swallow up every vestige of the 
wrongs which had passed. In the whole range of time, in 
the wide variety of human affairs, there has been no era so 
felicitous for his existence as that in which he was born and 
lived ; at no other point, could equal virtue have met with 
equal success; no other career could have secured the like 
train and~splendor of consequences. 

16* 
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7. In his life, fortunate and happy above all other example, 
without a spot or blemish to mar his private fame, he was 
covered with giory^in his public career ; through all the round 
of action, through all the change and casualty of life, he stood 
a model and exemplar to the human race. In the purity of 
his motives, in the nobleness of his designs, and in the extent 
and success of his course, he stands without a rival or an 
equal. 

8. Without having been bred to the science of war, he 
assumed the command of our armies, and for seven long 
years, with every disparity of means, baffled the skill and 
paralyzed the genius of the most celebrated soldiers. With- 
out experience, he fought like a veteran ; nearly without 
means, he still found resources ; and sometimes, almost with- 
out an drmy, he held the enemy at bay by the vigor of his 
enterprises. 

9. This struggle for the mastery was long held in doubt, 
knit the star of his fortune at length prevailed against the 
ostent of the times. He conquered, not for fame, but for free- 
dom ; not for ambition, but for his country. How well and 
how gently, let the present condition of the happy valleys and 
sunny mountains of freedom make answer. 

10. But not even yet had he filled the full measure of his 
fame. In the pride of victory, in the flush of success, with 
a devoted soldiery, accustomed to execute his wishes, instead 
of stooping to the mean ambition of a tyrant, in ruining his 
country to elevate himself, he plucked the warrior's plume 
from his brow, and cast it with the sword at the feet of his 
country. O ! how mean and little are the names of Alexan- 
der, of Caesar,* of Napoleon, b when seen in the light of such 
a deed as this ! 

11. He retired to private life, unambitious of further dis- 
tinction, and well pleased to escape the din and turmoil of his 
former days. In the seclusion of his retreat, he cultivated 
the quiet arts of peace, without a regret for the past or a sigh 
for the juture. Bu t fame found him here. The privacy of 

«iUh^T ir iJaliua ° a Roman ff*neral, statesman, and historian, b Napoleon ; a distia 
Wtehed general and emperor of France. 
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his condition did not obscure its glory, and again his country 
• called him to her aid. The freedom we had won by valoi 
must be preserved by wisdom. Though national indepen 
device was secured by the Revolution, our political organiza* 
tkra was imperfect. 

12. We had the materials of freedom, but not its system , 
the power of self-government, without being well aware of 
Che best means of using it. We had achieved the privilege 
of self-government, but history furnished no precedent to aid 
in its exercise. And we stood a people, free indeed, but 
wanting the ascertained means of self-preservation. The 
sages and soldiers of the Revolution, with the illustrious 
Washington at the»y head, again came forward to' meet the 
high exigency ; thv f were successful. 

13. In a counci' combining more experience, more patriot- 
ism, and more mtellectual power, than the history of ages 
could show, th*yy devised a system of government, unique in 
its character aid original in its design, which has answered 
the high beberts of freedom, and stands a beacon light to all 
the naticm ct the earth. A numerous people now repose in 
peace anr* happiness beneath its power, encouraging by precept 
and example the diffusion of the benign principles of liberty. 

14. Washington, without his own desire, was placed at the 
head of the new organization by the voluntary suffrage of the 
people, and again became charged with the political destiny 
of his country. He assumed the responsibilities of his new 
and unprecedented station, and placed himself, by the vigor 
and wisdom of his policy, upon the most enviable heights of 
political renown. 

15. If his success as a military chieftain had won the ad- 
miration of the world, his wisdom as a statesman secured its 
highest applause. Having given an impulse and direction to 
die untried institutions of his country, which will influence 
their destiny through all coming time, he voluntarily left the 
Ajfty station he had filled, and closed his career amidst the 
peace and happiness of that country he had assisted t.o elevate 
and redeem 
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16. The fabric of his character was then v'Mhpieterf, ttoft 
was the model, designed by Heaven for the 1 mtation ot man 
kind, brought to its final perfection. Then was the complete 
idea of freedom exemplified and explained. The mission ft* 
which he was sent was accomplished ; and the wide earfr 
may now rejoice in the eventful fulfilment of those purpose 
of liberty to which his life was consecrated. 



LESSON XLIX. 

GREENOUGHV WASHINGTON. 11 

TUCKERMAH. 

1. The quarry whence thy form majestic spruiig 

Has peopled earth with grace, 
Heroes and gods that elder bards have sung 
A bright and peerless race. 

2. But from its sleeping veins ne'er rose before 

A shape of loftier name 
Than his who glory's name with meekness wore, 
The noblest son of fame. 

3. Sheathed is the sword that passion never stained, 

His gaze around is cast, 
As if the joys of freedom newly gained 
Before his vision passed. 

4. As if a nation's snout of love and pride 

With music filled the air, 
And his calm soul was lifted on the tide 
Of deep and grateful prayer. 

5. As if the crystal mirror of his life 

To fancy sweetly came, 

• Greenough ; an American sculptor of distinction, b The statue of WaehiDgtoo l ex8 
luted by Oreenough is of marble, in a sitting posture, and clothed in Roman drapery 
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With scenes of patient toil and noble strife, 
Undimmed by doubt or shame. 

6. As if the lofty purpose of his soul 

Expression would betray, 
The high resolve ambition to control 
And thrust her crown away. 

7. O, it was well in marble, firm and white, 

To carve our hero's form, 
Whose angel guidance was our strength in fight, 
Our star amid the storm ! 

9. And it is well to place his image there 
Beneath the dome 8 he blest ; 
Let meaner spirits, who its councils share, 
Revere that silent guest ! 

9. Let us go up with high and sacred love 
To look on his* pure brow, 
And as with solemn grace he points above, 
Renetf the patriot's vow. 



LESSON L. 

PEATH OF NAPOLEON. b 
mc'lellak. 

"Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
_n his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than tbe fight on the wrathful billow. 

2. A few fond mourners were leaning by, 

The few that his stern heart cherished ; 

• This statue has recently been placed in the east park of the Capitol at Washing 
•on, b Napoleon itaasejto dtod of a cancer in the stomach, on the lelana of St 
Kvtens, InHSl. 
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They knew by his* glazed and unearthly *y% 
That life had nearly perished, 

3. They knew by his awful and kingly look, 

By the order hastily spoken, 
. That he dreamed of days when the nation shook 
And the nation's hosts were broken. 

4. He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew, 

And triumphed the Frenchman's " eagle ;" 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

5. The bearded Russian* he scourged again, 

The Prussian's 1 * camp was routed, 
And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 

6. Again Marengo's 6 field was won, 

And Jena's* 1 bloody battfe ; 
Again the world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannons' rattle. m 

7. He died at the close of that darksome day, 

A day that shall live in story ; 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
" And left him alone with his glory." 



LESSON LI. 

OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

1. There is no such scenery on earth, I verily believe, as 
ours. There is but one Niagara in its broad circumference, 

* Pronounced Roo'she an, or Ruah'eVan ; but, by the poeu, usually la two syllables*. 
• Proo'she-an, or Prush'«*an ; hut, by the poets, usually In two syllables, e Marexi*- 
to; » Tillage h> the north of Italy, famous for the rlctory of Napoleon orar the Av» 
«* ••*■, In 1800. d Jen'a; a town of Germany, celebrated for the ftetory of the Frassek 
• w the Prussians, In 1808. 
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and then its glorious rivers, from the tumbling cataracts of 
high northern latitudes, to the calm and beautiful Alabama ;* 
the majestic Mississippi ; the golden waters of Missouri ; b the 
placid, soft Ohio. 

2. And then, too, its lakes, the vast inland seas, where 
fleets can ride; its forests, alive with songsters of almost 
every note, and every feather ; of trees of every cast and hue, 
and, if seen m the frosts of autumn, beyond the power of 
pencil to paint ; mocking the skill of man, rivaling the rich 
sunset on the bosom of the western clouds, and making a 
very paradise of earth ! 

3. And then its boundless prairies, its savannahs, its vast 
havens, on which beat the waves of the ocean with their sullen 
roar, and its still solitudes, where man feels as if he really were 
alone with the Indian ; the wild, unapproached, and almost un- 
approachable Indian, in his savage dignity, painted and decked 
for war, fiery red, with his armor on, " snorting for battle." 

4 And then, again, its noisy cities, where, men 'crowd and 
rush as if the spot of earth on which they were was their 
only spot ; cities now vying in business with the older cities 
of Europe, but yet in the gristle ; in their swaddling clothes, 
as it were, by and by to become the Londons c of the Westt 
ern world ! What a variety of view is this ! How rich in 
speculation, in thought ! How admirably calculated to warm 
the imagination, and to give feeling and imagery ! 

5. Talk not, then, of Europe as the only land worth a jour- 
ney over. Its past we may reverence and admire. There is 
8ublim^| in it. But the future of our country, who dare set 
its metev and bounds ? Who will trace it out ? Sublime, is 
but a feeble word for the destiny that awaits it ! 

6. What nation presents such a spectacle as ours, of a con- 
federated government ; so complicated, so full of checks and 
balances, over such a vast extent of territory, with so many 
varied interests, and yet moving so harmoniously ? 

■ Alabama, b Miseou'ri, (Mia-aoCre.) c Lon'don, the metropoUjof the Brills* 
Empire. . It was a place of considerable commerce in A. D. 61, and vFocvr the stosj 
commercial, and, probably, the largest city on the globe. 
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7. I go within the walls of the capitol* at Washington, and 
there, under the star-spangled banners that wave amid its 
domes, I find the representatives of three territories, and of 
twenty-six nations; nations, in many senses, they may be 
called, that have within them all the germ and sinew to raise 
a greater people than many of the proud principalities of 
Europe ; all speaking one language, all acting with one heart, 
and all burning with the same enthusiasm, the love and glory 
of our common country ; even though parties do exist, and 
bitter domestic quarrels now and then arise. 

8. I take my map, and I mark from whence they come. 
What a breadth of latitude, and of longitude too, in the fair 
est portion of North America ! What a variety of climate 
and what a variety of production! What a stretch of sea- 
coast, on two oceans, with harbors enough for all the com- 
merce of the world ! 

9. What an immense national domain, surveyed and un- 
surveyed, of extinguished and unextinguished Indian titles 
within the states and territories, and without! It is estima- 
ted, in the aggregate, to be more than one billion acres, and to 
be worth the immense sum of more than one billion dollars ; 

jseven hundred and fifty million acres of which are without 
the bounds of the states and territories, and are yet to make 
new states, and to be admitted into the Union ! 

10. Our annual revenue now, from the sales, is over three 
millions of dollars. Our national debt, too, is nearly or quite 
extinguished, and yet within fifty-eight years, starting with a 
population of about three millions, we have fought th| war of 
Independence ; again, not ingloriously, struggled With the 
greatest naval power in the world, fresh with laurels won on 
sea and land ; and now we have a population of over twenty 
millions of souls. One cannot feel the grandeur of our re- 
public, unless he surveys it in detail. 

11. It is difficult to be very prosaic in describing suck a 

• This edifice, in which Congress meets, is of the Corinthian style of architecture 
constructed oftfree-stone. It is 350 feet long, and 120 hign to the top of the c 
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country as ours. Think, if a prophet, but thirty years ago 
had predicted only the half that has happened, lucky would 
ae have been to escape the asylum for lunatics. Jefferson" 
mourned over a journey from MonticehV to Philadelphia, as 
a fearful undertaking. 

12. Mount Vernon and Bunker Hill' 1 were as far apart in 
the days of Washington, as the jumping-off rock in Eastport, 
(Maine,) and Augusta, (Georgia,) now are. The Mississippi 
boatman, who was thirty and forty days in going over a dis- 
tance he now goes in six, can now hardly believe that he is 
the man he was. The steam-boat and the steam-horse, are 
the miracle workers of the day. But, then, enterprise and 
labor have done their wonders, too. 

13. The Erie canal ! e What an achievement for a yqang 
people ! The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, too ! Go over it, 
and see how labor has wrought with mountain rocks, and torn 
them from their beds, and dashed them aside, as if with the 
power of Milton's demons. See the fire-horse, with long 
trains of cars, careering through the air, over rivers, and 
pathless swamps, from Charleston, South Carolina, to Ham- 
burgh, on the Savannah. 

14. Take the railroad from Boston to Providence, and see . 
the rocks that have been cleft asunder, the mountains of dirt 
thrown up ; the track now through caverns, and anon over a 
massive bridge of mason work, that almost staggers human 
faith to believe that it has been done. 

15. And then mark what enterprise is planning^ and will 
execute, too. Why, railroad tracks are projecting in all direc- 
tions, from New Orleans to Nashville, in the south, and from 
Montreal to Portland, in the north. No enterprise staggers 
u&. Nothing appals us. No hazard is to great to be run. In- 
genuity is racked to the utmost. Every body is awake, and 
wide awake. 



• Jefferson; the third President of the U. S., born 1743. b Monticello ; Jefferson* 
•evidence, in Virginia, c Mount Vernon ; the burial place of Washington, in Virginia 
I Bunker Hill ; the place where the secoiid battle was fought in the Revolution. • The 
Rrie canal extends from Lake Erie to the Hudson river, a distance of about 360 miles. 
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16. There is, as it were, an atmospheric maelstrom all 
abont us. We talk in a hurry ; we walk in a hurry ; tfe 
make love in a hurry, and are married in a hurry. We eat, 
drink, sleep, and die in a hurry ; and, alas ! are buried in a 
hurry. Every thing is on the high-pressure principle. No 
doubt such a state of fermentation, in any society, has its ad 
vantages and disadvantages. 

17. It is one of the advantages of our free institutions, that 
they give society such a stimulus, Our politics, even with 
all their bitterness and occasional outbreakings, do us much 
good. They teach us that no man is above the influence of 
public opinion ; and they also teach each man the responsibil- 
ity he takes in forming it. They raise up the humble, and 
rank them with the proud. They stimulate in the bosoms of 
all, the ambition to advance, or to " go ahead/' to use a phrase 
better descriptive of the thing itself. 



LESSON LIl. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. The political cauldron that is always boiling in such a 
government as ours, throws up on the surface of society many 
men of strong minds, and high purposes ; and though, often, 
too often it may be, the very seethings of the cauldron will 
come up also, yet, in a moment of calm, they sink to theii 
proper level, while what is good remains. 

2. Death, too, is a great leveler among us ; and if it would 
not be impious, I would add, the severest of all republicans. 
The family whom over-grown wealth was making proud 
to-day, death cuts up to-morrow; dividing its inheritance, 
scattering its members, and often robbing it of its natal soil. 
The incipient aristocracy is thus nipped in the bud. The 
wealth of a Girard a is instantly divided among many persons. 

3. How remarkable the fact, all over this country, thai 

• Gitud <ga-mrd / ;) a very wealthy merchajnt, late of Philadelphia. 
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wealth seldom tubs long in the same line, but that the herit. 
age is rather a curse than a blessing for the chiloren ; and 
how remarkable the other fact, too, that almost all the large 
holders of property are the makers of their own fortunes; 
men who haw earned it with their own hands, and by their 
own straggles. 

4. The poor are ever coming upward, and the rich are ever 
going downward. Such is the effect of this fermentation) 
such the stimulus of free institutions, and the operation of out 
laws of inheritance. But then, again, we must open qui eyes 
the wider to the disadvantages of such a state of things* so as 
to check and improve them. 

5. We must not forget, that it generates an inordinate thirst 
for office, and often a daring and reckless ambition ; vhat it 
makes wealth the god of thousands ; engulfs them in its pur- 
suit, and often throws into the distance the man of genius, and 
the achievements of Literature, Art, and Science. Thus, 
politics and money-making engross the talents of the country ; 
and thus Literature is kept at a partial stand ; when, in a free 
country, men of learning, and men of genius, whose efforts 
stamp the age, and refine its manners, ought to be, if not the 
first, among the first This, we must use our efforts to coun* 
teract 

6. Genius must be won from the ranks of political combat- 
ants. The sparks of poetical fire that blaze in the columns 
of the partisan press, must kindle up the pages of the Muse. 
Haughty, dictatorial, pampered Wealth, that frowns upon 
genius, must receive the lash of genius. Men of. property 
must be made to see that their true glory consists in encour- 
aging the arts, the sciences, the achievements of the pen or 
pencil 

7. Above all, the schoolmaster must go abroad more and 
more. Education, universal education, not little, but much ; 
free schools, popular clubs, literary newspapers, and periodi- 
cals, must be cherished. Literary men must respect them- 
selves, and speak loud and strong ; and when they sell their 
Irion* not soil themselves* 
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8. A vast amount of talent we have at command, if k can 
be united and combined. Our newspapers often show it, <mf 
periodicals show it. It is a remarkable fact, that our periodi- 
cal literature, the only kind which this country has really 
patronized, has ever been unrivaled by any nation on earth. 
The State Papers of the Revolution did almost if not quite at 
much for us as our soldiery. The best diplomatists of Europe 
have confessed their power, and paid us the tribute ; and sure 
1 am, that in this respect we have not degenerated. 

9. With the same strength that we develop our national 
resources, we must develop the moral and intellectual energies 
among us. There is great danger that such a busy, practical 
people, will forget that they have hearts and souls. There is 
danger, too, that such a moving, journeying people, will lose 
their attachment to home ; their love for the rocks, and hills, 
and valleys, that their eyes first saw. Home, home, home, is 
the sentiment that we need to cherish. Our country must be 
our idol, if idols we have. 

10. Nert to the preservation of liberty, is the preservation 
of the Union ; and this, in a territory so vast, can only be 
effected by an interchange of feelings, by intercommunications, 
by forming friends, and making visits, all over our wide 
domain. We must know and understand each other, in 
order to love each other. 

11. We must see with our own eyes what a glorious heri- 
tage our fathers have bequeathed us, before we can appreciate 
its value. Dangers threaten us, above all other people ; and 
such dangers as only high patriotism and pure affection can 
overcome. We have not achieved our independence yet. 
Washington and his compatriots gave us freedom. 

12. Our own industry has liberated us from a servile de- 
pendence upon foreign skill and foreign artisans, and now we 
want a literary freedom ; the independence to think, write, and 
criticise for ourselves; not driving our scholars abroad to 
acquire a reputation at home, and then reflecting at home the 
light of foreign glow-worms from abroad. We want local 
attachments too ; then a national pride, a just sense of our own 
importance. 



^ 
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13. Another duty we have laid on our hands ; and that is, 
to elevate and refine public feeling, by associations, by lectures, 
by lyceums, and in every practicable manner ; so as to give 
society a tone and a character, and so as to combat the physi- ' 
cal and lower tendencies of the day. There is an atmosphere 
encompassing every circle, either*light or iurid, just in propor* 
tion to the splendor of the minds that sparkle within it. 
There is a sympathetic link in the chain of social intercourse, 
that vibrates well or ill, whenever it is touched. 

14. The tone of a whole society may be compared to the 
winds that float through an JEolian* harp. 1! but a summer 
breeze play upon its strings, it is like the melodious notes that 
sprang from Memnon's statue, b when touched by the rays of 
the morning sun. But if the rude and gusty storm rur. 
roughly over the cords, it flings off notes harsh and discord* 
ant See, then, the duty of the American. But tune society, 
and it will pour forth melodies from a thousand strings. 



LESSON LIII. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

PABODIK. 

Our country ! 'tis a glorious land ! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears th$ dark Atlantic roar ; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast, 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's wildest grandeur drest, 

Enameled with her loveliest dyes. 

Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold, 
Like sunlit oceans roll afar ; 



•> -fiolian (S-frle-an ;) pertaining to jE'olus, the god of the wind*, b Me»%6Vi 
statue ; a colossal statue in Thebes, which is said to have sent forth joyful i 
the sun rose, but mournful ones when it sal 

17* 
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Broad lakes her azure heaven behold, 
Reflecting clear each trembling star ; 

And mighty rivers, mountain-born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 

Through forests whefe the bounding few* 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 

3. And cradled mid her clustering hills, 

Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide, 
Where love the air vith music fills, 

And calm content and peace abide ; 
For plenty here her fullness pours 

In rich profusion o'er the land, 
And sent to seize her generous store, 

There prowls no tyrant's hireling band. 

4. Great God ! we thank thee for this home, 

This bounteous birth-land of the free, 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty ! 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring, 

Her harvests wave, her cities rise ; 
And yet, till time shall fold her wing, 

Remain Earth's loveliest paradise ! 



LESSON LLV. 5^, 



UNION, LIBERTY. 

[The reader may scan the following piece of poetry, and tell to what 
kind of verse it belongs, and to what form. See Construction of 
terse, p. 68.] 

1. Hail, our | country's | natal ] morn, 
Hail, our | spreading | kindred | born, 
Hail, thou | banner | not yet | torn, 
• Waving | o'er the | free ! 

While, this day in festal throng, 
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Millions swell the patriot song, 
Shall not we thy notes prolong, 
Hallowed Jubilee?* 

Who would sever freedom's shrine ?* 
Who should draw the invidious line f 
Though by birth, one spot be mine, 

Dear is all the rest : 
-Dear to me the Soutji's fair land, 
Dear the central Mountain band, 
Dear New England's rocky strand, 

Dear the prairied West 



3. By our altars, pure and free, 
By our Law's deep-rooted tree, 
By the past dread memory, 

By our Washington ; 
By our common parent tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, 
By the tie of country strong, 

We will still be one. 



4. Fathers ! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages ! must ye droop again ? 
Maker ! shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee ? 
No 1 receive our solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain as now, 

" Union, Liberty." 

AJabOea, a pBhifc Activity. * Shrine : a cam or tax m Jbt wllca. 
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LESSON LV. 

LUTES AND THE OC^AN. 

M ELLEN. 

1. Therb is ever a contrast between the smaller lakes and 
the great ocean. You can rarely, if ever, look upon the sea f 
when it is not heaving with the coming on, with the height, 
or with the dying of the tempest. There is always agitation 
within its mighty bosom. You see something at work there 
that tells of perpetual unrest ;. of a power within that cannot 
be still. The subsiding thunder of the storm that has passed 
away, is but the deep prelusive music of another. 

2. But go in midsummer to the lake, embosomed among 
the hills, and gaze upon it when all the elements are in slum- 
ber, and I know not that you will find in nature a more beau- 
tiful picture of repose. There is no heaving billow there ; n« 
crested wave breaking in foam upon the shore ; no sound of 
departed storm, murmuring like some vast imprisoned spirit 
at its temporary subjection. * 

"3. But you see there a surface, silent as death, and as 
placid. The water lies spread before you, a perfect mirror ; 
and you see wooded summit and lofty vale, forest and field-tree 
and. tower, cloud and sky, all gazing into its profound, as 
though enchanted with the loveliness of their own reflection. 
You see the beautiful and the grand mingling their wonders 
in solitude, and you feel how much more exquisite is the dis- 
play when it is perfected in the hour and home of Nature's 
quietness. 

4. Then, if you stand upon bank or shore at sunset, when 
its hundred hues are playing on the sky, and see the new 
heaven created in the depths below you, and witness its mock- 
err of splendor, its fading colors and dying beams, till star 
begins to answer star in the dark water, surely you are behold- 
ing something that Nature presents only in such hallowed 
spots in her empire ; something of beauty and grandeur that 
she can never offer by the " vasty deep ;" something, be it devel 
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9ped where it may, far beyond the witchery of the gifted 
pencil; something to rejoice in, something to be thankful for 



LESSON LVI. 
scBNB from pizARRo. Pizarro* and Gamez. h 



[Before reading the following dialogue, the reader should careful'*/ 
•tudy the rate and remark under Personation, p. 62.] 

The facts upon which this dialogue is founded occurred in Peru, 
and it is designed to show the cruelty of Pizarro, and the integrity ' 
of the unoffending- Peruvians. 

Piz. How now, Gomez, what bringest thou ? 

Gom. On yonder hill, among the palm trees, we have sur- 
prised an old Peruvian. Escape by flight he could not, and 
we seized him unresisting. 

Piz. Drag him before us. [ChmM''iM*i»oroMabo.e] What art 
thou, stranger? 

Oro. First tell me who is the Captain of this band of rob- 
bers. 

Piz. Audacious ! Thfo indolence has sealed thy doom. 
Die thou shalt, gray-headed ruffian. But first confess what 
thou knowest. 

Oro. I know that which thou hast just assured me of, that 
1 shall die. 

Piz. Less audacity might have preserved thy life. ^ 

Oro. My life is as a withered tree, not worth preserving. 

Piz. Hear me, old man. Even now we march against the 
Peruvian army. We know there is a secret path that leads 
to your strong bold among the rocks. Guide us to that, and 
name thy reward. If wealth be thy wish 

Oro. Ha, na, ha ! 



• Piano; a Spanish general of great Ignorance and cruelty, who invadtd P«t%fa 
lf», awi caused the hoepitaWe king Atahualpa to b*4wrned\ bQomea; ftfi ~ 
name lor one of Piano** army, c Afi^itlouenaroefeoneof IbePernriaoa, 
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Ph. Dost thou despise my offer? 

Oro. Yes, thee and thy offer! Wealth> 1 have the 
wealth of two gallant sons. I have stored in heaven the 
riches which repay good actions here ! and still my chiefest 
treasure do I wear about me. 

Piz. What is that ? Inform me. 

Oro. I will, for thou canst never tear it from me. An un- 
sullied conscience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares speak 
as thou dost. 

Oro. Would I could believe there is no otLer Spaniard 
who dares act as thou dost ! 
1 .Gom. Obdurate Pagan ! how numerous is your army ? 

Oro. Count the # leaves of the forest. 

Gom. Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro. It is fortified on all sides by justice. 

Gom. Where have you concealed your wives and children ? 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and fathers. 

Piz. Knowest thou Alonzo ?* 

Oro. Know him ! Alonzo ! Our nation's benefactor, the 
guardian angel of Peru ! b 

Piz. By what has he merited that title % 

Oro. By not resembling thee. \ 

Piz. Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in command ? 

Oro. I will answer that, for I love to speak the hero's 

tne. Rolla, the kinsman of the king, is the idol of our army, 
war a tiger, in peace a lamb. Cora was once betrothed to 
him, but finding she preferred Alonzo, he resigned his claim 
for Cora's happiness. 

Piz. Romantic savage ! I shall meet this Rolla soon. 

Oro. Thou hadst better not ! the terrors of his noble eye 
would strike thee dead. 

Gom. Silence, or tremble ! 

Oro. Beardless robber ! v I never yet have learned to 
tremble before man. Why before thee, thou less than man ! 

a A fictitious name for one ofthe Peruvians, b Peru (Peroo';) a republic of Soutt 
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Gem. Another word, audacious heathen, and 1 strike ! 
Oro. Strike, Christian ! then boast among thy fellows "1 
too have murdered a Peruvian.*' 



second scene. Sentinel, RoUa and Alamo 

* [Enter Rolla, dieguiaed. as a monk.] 

RoUa. Inform me, friend, is Alorao, the Peruvian, eon- 
fined in this dungeon ? 
. Sent. He is. 

Rolla. I must speak with him. 

Sent. You must not. 

Rolla. He is my friend. \ 

Sent. Not if he were your brother. 

RoUa. What is to be his fate? 

Sent. He dies at sunrise. 

Rolla. Ha ! then I am come in time. 
* Sent. Just to witness his death. 

Rolla. r Advancing toward the door.] Soldier, I must speak with him. 

Sent. [Puahmcr him back with hu gun.] Back ! back! it is impossible. 

RoUa. I do entreat you but for one moment. 

Sent. You entreat in vain ; my orders are most strict. 

Rolla. Look on this wedge of massy goldf * Look on these 
precious gems. In thy land they will be wealth for thee and 
thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take them, they are thine , 
let me pass but one moment with Alonzo. 

Sent. Away! Wouldst thou corrupt me? Me, an old 
Castilian ! a I know my duty better. 

Rolla. Soldier ! hast thou a wife ? 

Sent. I have. 

RoUa. Hast thou children ? 

Sent. Four honest, lovely boys. 

RoUa. Where didst thou leave them ? 

Sent. In my native village, in the very cot where I was 
born. 

*(^Ailiaji; a cuitWtt of Castile, aprorloce of Spain. , 
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RoUa. Dost thou loVe thy wife and children ? 

Sent. Do I love them ! God knows my heart, I do. 

Bolla. Soldier ! Imagine thou wert doomed to die a crue 
death in a strange land. What would be thy last request? 

Sent . That some of my comrades' should carry my dying 
blessing to my wife and children. 

RoUa. What if that comrade was at thy prison door, and 
should there be told, thy fellow-soldier dies at sunrise, yet 
thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt thou bear his 
dying blessing to his poor children, or his wretched wife; 
what wouldst thou think of him who thus could drive thy 
comrade from the door ? 

Sent. How ? 

RoUa. Alonzo has a wife and child ; and I am come but 
to receive for her, and for her poor babe, the last blessing of 
my friend. 

Sent. Go in. !■*& Bentiml.] 

RoUa, «"'•] Alonzo ! Alonzo ! * 

[Enter Alonzo, speaking u ht cornea in.} * 

Alan. How ! is my hour elapsed ? Well, I am ready 

RoUa. Alonzo, know me ! 

Alan, Rolla ! O Rolla ! how didst thou pass the guard ? 

RoUa.' There is not a moment to be lost in words. This 
disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as I passed our 
field of battle. It has gained me entrance to thy dungeon; 
now take it thou, and fly. 

Alan. And Rolla . 

Rolla. Will remain here in thy place. 

Alan. And die for me! No! Rather eternal tortures 
lack me. 

RoUa. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thy life Pizarro 

seeks, not Rollafe ; and thy arm may soon deliver me from 

- prison. Or, should it be otherwise, I am as a blighted tree 

in the desert ; nothing lives beneath my shelter. Thou art a 

husband and a father; the being of a lovely wife and help- 

• Comrades; companions In arm*. 
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less infant depend upon thy life. Go ! go ! Alonzo, not to 
save thyself, but Cora, and thy child. 

Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend ; I am prepared to die 
in peace. 

Bdtta. To die in peace ! devoting her you have sworn to 
live for, to madness, misery, and death ! 

Alon. Merciful heavens ! 

Rolla. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo — now mark me 
well. Thou knowest that Holla never pledged his word and 
shrunk from its fulfilment. Know then, if thou art proudly 
obstinate, thou shalt have the desperate triumph of seeing 
Rolla perish by thy side. 

Alon. ■ O Rolla! you distract me! Wear you the robe, 
and though dreadful the necessity, we will strike down the' 
guard, and force pur passage. 

Rolla. What, the soldier on duty here ? 

Alon. Yes, else seeing two, the alarm will be instant death. 

Rolla. For my nation's safety, I would not harm him. 
That soldier, mark me, is a man ! All are not men that wear 
the human form. He refused my prayers, refused my gold, 
denying to admit, till his own feelings bribed* him. 1 will not 
risk a hair of that man's head, to save my heart-strings from 
consuming fire. But haste ! A moment's further pause and 
all is lost 

Alon. Rolla, I fear thy friendship drives me from honor 
and from right. 

Rolla. Did Rolla ever counsel dishonor to his friend? 

(Throwing Um Mar* garment ertr hii ihouldem.} There, COnCeal thy face. NoW 

God be with thee. 



LESSON LVII. 

CULTIVATION OF TASTE FOR BEAUTY. 

CHANNING. 

In looking at our nature, we discover among its admira- 
ble endowments, the sense or perception of Beauty. We see 
78 
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the germ of this in every human being and there is no power 
which admit 8 greater cultivation ; and why should it not be 
cherished in all ? It deserves remarks, that the provision for 
this principle is infinite in the universe. 

2. There is but a very minute portion of the creation which 
we can turn into food and clothes, or gratification of the body, 
but the whole creation may be used to minister to the sense of 
beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in 
the numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches 
of the trees and green blades of grass. It haunts the depths 
of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell 
and the precious stone. 

3. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and 
setting sun, all overflow with, beauty. The universe is Its 
temple ; and those men who are alive to it cannot lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encompassed with it on every 
side. 

4. Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and 
noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite 
joy is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. 

5. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures* of Raphael, and every 
spare nook filled with statues of the most exquisite work- 
manship, and that I were to learn, that neither man, woman 
nor child ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should 
I feel their privation ; how should I want to open their eyes, 

nd to help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their notice. 

6. But every husbandman is living in sight of the works 
of a diviner artist ; and how much would his existence bo 

*The " Sacrifice of Isaac }» the " Transfiguration of Christ," *c. 
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elevated, could he see the glory which shines forth in their 
forms, hues, proportions and moral expression ! 

7. I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, hut how 
much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, 
and especially in literature? The best books have most 
beauty. The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with 
beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into the soul when arrayed in this their natural And fit at- 
tire. 

8. Now no man receives the true culture of a man, in 
whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and 
I know of no condition in life from which it should be ex- 
cluded. Of all luxuries this is the cheapest and most at 
hand. 

9. What beauty is, is a question which the most penetra- 
ting minds have not satisfactorily answered ; nor, were I able, 
is this the place for discussing it. But one thing I would 
say ; the beauty of the outward creation is intimately related 
to the lovely, grand, interesting attributes of the soul. 

10. There is another power t which each man should culti- 
vate according to his ability, but which is very much neg : - 
lected in the mass of the people, and that is the power of utter- 
ance. A man was not made to shut up his mind in itself; 
but to give it voice and to exchange it for other minds. 
Speech is one of our grand distinctions from the brute. 

11. Our power over others lies not so much in the amount 
of thought within us, as in the power of bringing it out A 
man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, may, for want 
of expression, be a cipher, without significance in society. 
And net only does a man influence others, but he greatly aids 
his own intellect, by giving distinct and forcible utterance to 
his thoughts. 

12. We understand ourselves better, our conceptions grow 
clearer, by the very effort to make them clear to another. 
Our social rank, too, depends a good deal on our power of ut- 
terance. The principal distinction between what are called 
gentlemen and the vulgar, lies in this ; that the' latter are 
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awkward in manners, and are essentially wanting in propri- 
ety, clearness, grace, and force of utterance. 

13. A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a 
rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or 
uncouth tones, his want of cultivation, or without darkening 
- his meaning by a confused, unskillful mode of communication, 
cannot take the place to which perhaps his native good sense 
mtitles him. To have intercourse with respectable people, 
ve must speak their language. 



LESSON LVUL 

8PniIT OF BEAUTY. 



[The reader may note the ccsural pauses in the following piece, 
tee Harmonic Pauses, p. 70. The ccsural and grammatical i 
sometimes fall in the same place.] 

1. Tasf Spirit of Beauty II unfurls her light,* 
And wheels her course II in a joyous flight; 
I know her track II through the balmy air, 
By the blossoms that cluster II and whiten there , 
She leaves the tops II of the mountains green, 
And gems the valley II with crystal sheen. 

2. At morn, I know where she rested at night, 
For the roses are gushing with dewy delight ; 
Then she mounts again, and around her flings 
A shower of light from her purple wings. 
At noon, she hies to a cool retreat, 
Where bowering elms over waters meet ; 
She dimples, the wave, where the green leaves dip, 
That smiles, as it curls, like a maiden's lip. 

J. At eve, she hangs o'er the western sky 
Dark clouds for a glorious canopy; 

' "nw may •omstimas be tuo or three carnal pons to tbe aaim lina. Bja 
♦ » h% the •horter ohm are called demi-CMnnO. 
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And round the skirts of each ^weeping fold 
She paints a border of crimson and gold, 
Where the lingering sunbeams love to stay, 
When their god in his glory has passed away. 

1 She hovers around us at twilight hour, 

When her presence is felt with the deepest power; 
. She mellows the landscape, and crowds the stream 
With shadows that flit like a fairy* dream ; 
Still wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The Spirit of Beauty is every where ! 



*LESSON LIX. 

VIRTUE. 

AKSNSIDS. 

[The learner may tell in what manner the following extract should 
M read. See Rule 3, p. 54.] 

1. What can strive 
With virtue ? which of nature's regions vast 

% Can in so many forms produce to sight 

Such powerful beauty ; beauty which the eye 
Of hatred cannot look upon secure ; 
Which envy's self contemplates, and is turned 
Ere long to tenderness, to infant smiles, 
Or tears of humblest love. 

2. Is aught so fair, 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
The summer's noontide groves, the purple eve 
At harvest home, or in the frosty morn 
Glittering on some smooth sea, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship ; as the honored roof 
Whither from highest heaven, immortal love 
His torch ethereal and his golden bow 

» Fab 4 ? ; an imaginary being, supposed to assume a human form. 
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Propitious brings, and there a temple holds, 
To whose unspotted service, gladly vowed, 
The social band of parent, brother, child, 
With smiles and sweet discourse and gentle deeds 
Adorn his power ? 

8. What gift of richest clime 

E'er drew such eager eyes, or prompted such 
Deep wishes, as the zeal that snatches back 
From slander's poisonous tooth a foe's renown ; 
Or crosseth danger in his lion walk, 
A rival's life to rescue ? as the young 
Athenian* warrior sitting down in bonds, 
That his great father's body might not want 
A peaceful, humble tomb ? the Roman* wife 
Teaching her lord how harmless was the wound 
Of death, how impotent the tyrant's rage, 
Who. nothing more could threaten to afflict 
Their faithful love? 

4. Or is there in the abyss, 

Is there, among the adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaken through the boundless void, 
Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
The human bosom, as when Brutus e rose, 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Caesar's fate 
Amid the crowd of patriots ; and, his arm 
Aloft extending like eternal Jove d 
When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On Tully V name, and shook the crimson sword 
Of justice in his wrapt, astonished eye, 
And bade the father of his country hail, 
For lo, the tyrant prostrate in the dust — 
And Rome again is free ! 

• A-the'ni-an ; pertaining to Athene, tho capital of Greece, b Roman ; pertaining to 
* «ne, the capital of Italy. cBru'tua; a distinguished Roman, and assassinator of Julian 
« ./««r. 4 Jove ; another form of the name of Jupiter, meaning the same god. • Tufty 

VlUus Cicero;) the most diatingukhed of the Roman oratocs, born & G. 107. 
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LESSON LX. 

THE BEREAVED SISTER. 

1. In the spring of 1824, 1 contracted an acquaintance ir. 
•ne of the cities of the south, with a gentleman who had 
removed firom England to this country with two small chil- 
dren, the one a boy of ten years, the other a girl of nine years 
of age. These children were the most lovely beings I ever 
saw. Their extreme beauty, their deep and artless affection, 
and their frequent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, 
made them as dear to me as if I had been the companion of 
their infancy. 

2. They were happy in themselves, happy in each other, 
and in the whole world of life and nature around them. I had 
known the family but a few months, when my friend was 
compelled to make a sudden.and unexpected voyage to South 
America. His feelings were imbittered by the thought of 
leaving his motherless children behind him ; and as I was on 
die point of embarking for Liverpool," I promised to take 
them to their friends and relations. 

3. My departure was delayed two weeks. During that 
period, I lived under the same roof with the little ones that 
had been consigned to my charge. For a few days they 
were pensive, and made frequent inquiries for their absent 
father; but their sorrows were easily assuaged, and regret 
for his absence changed into pleasant anticipation of his re- 
turn. The ordinary sorrows of childhood are but dews upon 

•the eagle's plumage, which vanish at the moment the proud 
bird springs upward into the air to woo the beautiful flashes 
of the morning. 

4. The day of our departure at last arrived, and we set sail 
on a quiet afternoon of summer. The distant hills bent theii 
pale blue tops to the waters, and as the great sun, like the 
2Mge of his Creator, sunk down in the west, successive 

» Liverpool ; a city in England, next to London in aiaa. 
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shadows of gold, find crimson, and purple, came floating over 
the waves, like barks from a fairy land. 

5. My young companions gazed on those scenes steadily 
and silently, and when the last tints of the dim shore were 
melting into shadow, they took each other's hand, and a few 
natural tears gushed forth as an adieu to the land they had 
loved. Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little friends to 
let me lead them to the cabin, and then returned again to 
look out upon the ocean. 

6. In about half an hour, as I was standing musingly apart, 
I felt my hand gently pressed, and on turning' around saw that 
the girl had stolen alone to my side. In a few moments, the 
evening star* began to twinkle from the edging of a violet 
cloud. At first, it gleamed faintly and at intervals, but anon 
it came brightly out, and shone like a holy thing upon the 
brow of the evening. 

7. The girl at my side gazed upon it, and hailed it with a 
tone which told that a thought of rapture was at her heart. 
She inquired, with simplicity and eagerness, whether, in the 
fair land to which we were going, that same bright star would 
be visible ; and seemed to regard it as another friend, that 
was to be with her in her long and lonely journey. 

8. The first week of our voyage was unattended by any 
important incident' The sea, was, at times, wild and stormy, 
but again it would sink to repose, and spread itself out in 
beauty to the verge of the horizon. On the eighth day the 
boy arose pale and dejected, and complained of indisposition. 
On the following morning he was confined by a fever to his 
bed, and much doubt was expressed as to his fate, by the 
physician of the vessel. 

9. I can never forget the look of agony, the look of utter 
woe, that appeared upon the face of the little girl, when the 
conviction of her brother's danger came slowly home upon her 
thoughts. She wept not ; she complained not ; but hour after 
hour she sat by the bed of the young sufferer, an image of 

' — ' — ■ — — I,,.. « 

aVe'nus, or Hea'pe-rus, which is another name for the same star. 
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grief and beautiful affection. The boy became daily more 
feeble and emaciated. 

10. He could not return the long and burning caresses of 
his sister; and at last a faint heaving of his breast, and the 
eloquence of his half closed eye, and a flush, at intervals, 
upon his wasted cheek, like the first violet tint of a morning 
cloud, were all that told he had not yet passed " the dark day 
of nothingness." 

11. The twelfth evening of our absence from land was the 
most beautiful I had ever known, and I persuaded the girl to 
go for a short time upon deck, that her own fevered brow 
might be fanned by the twilight breeze. The sun had gone 
down in glory, and the traces of his blood-red setting were 
still visible upon the western waters. 

12. Slowly, but brilliantly, the many stars were gathering 
themselves together above, and another sky swelled out in 
softened beauty beneath, and the foam upon the crest of the 
waves was lighted up like wreaths of snow. There was 
music in every wave, and its wild, sweet tones came floating 
down from the fluttering penon above us, like the sound of 
a gentle wind amid a cypress* grove. 

13. But neither music nor beauty had a spell for the heart 
of my little friend. I talked to her of the glories of the sky 
and sea ; I pointed to her the star on which she had always 
loved to look ; but her only answer was a sigh ; and I returned 
with heito the bedside of her brother. I perceived instantly 
that he was dying. There was no visible struggle, but the 
film was creeping over his eye, and the hectic flush of his 
cheek was fast deepening into purple. 

14. I knew not whether, at first, his sister perceived the 
change in his appearance ; she took her seat at his side, 
pressed his pale lips to her own, and then, as usual, let her 
melancholy eye rest fixedly upon his countenance. Sud- 
denly his looks brightened for a moment, and he spoke his 
sister's name. She replied with a passionate caress, and 
looked up to my face as if to implore encouragement. 

• The cypree»-rree i* a dark colored eveisreen, anciently used at funerals. 
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15. I knew that her hopes were but a mockery. A m» 
ment more, and a convulsive quiver passed over the lips of 
the dying boy ; a slight shudder ran through his frame ; and 
all was still. The girl knew, as if intuitively,* that her brothel 
was dead. She sat in tearless silence, but I saw that the 
waters of bitterness were gathering fearfully at their fountain. 
At last she raised her hands with a sudden effort, and press- 
ing them upon her forehead, wept with the uncontrollable 
agony of despair. 

16. On the next day, the corpse of the dead boy was com- 
mitted to the waves. The little girl knew that it must be so, 
but she strove to drive the thought away, as if it had been an 
unreal and terrible vision. When the appointed hour was at 
hand, she came and begged me, with a tone that seemed less 
like a human voice than the low cadence of a disembodied 
and melancholy spirit, to go and look upon her brother, and 
see if he was indeed dead. 

17. 1 could not resist her entreaties, but went with her to 
gaze upon the sleeping dust, to which all the tendrils of hel 
life seemed bound. She paused by the bedside, and 1 almost 
deemed that her very existence would' pass off in that long, 
fixed gaze. She moved not ; she spoke not ; till the form she 
loved was taken away to be let down into the ocean. 

18. Then indeed she arose, and followed her lifeless brother 
with a calmness that might have been from heaven. The 
body sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the waves; a few 
long, bright ringlets streamed out upon the waters, a single 
white and beautiful glimpse came up through the glancing 
billows, and alJ that had once been joy and beauty vanished 
forever. 

19. During the short residue of our voyage, the bereaved 
sister seemed fading away, and beautiful as a cloud in a sum- 
mer zenith. b Her heart had lost its communion with nature 
and she would look down into the sea, and murmur incohe- 
rently of its cold and solitary depths, and call her brother's 
name, and then weep herself into calmness. 

* Intuitively ; without the intervention of argument or consideration. * ZVolth; tht 
point dimtly over head la the hewrem 
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20. Soon afterward, I left her with her friends. I know 
aot whether she is a blossom of the earth, or whether she has 
long since gone to be nurtured in a holier realm. But I love 
the memory of that beautiful and stricken one. Her loveli- 
ness, her innocence, and her deep and holy feelings, still comt 
back to me in their glory and quietude, like a rainbow, or a 
summer cloud, that has showered and passed off forever. 



LESSON LXI. 

THE BURIAL. . 

1. It was summer. The sun shone proudly down upon 
the gray mist that rose above the billows; the blusning 
charms of spring were passed, and the summer glow of 
loveliness had succeeded. The woodlands were gay and 
beautiful ; for Nature had clothed them in all her surpassing 
splendors. The mountain stream now ran, now rippled, now 
curled with its silver eddies, glad, sparkling in the sunbeam; 
now smoothly fiowed along its ever-varying bed, toward its 
quiet home " in the world of waters."* 

2. The birds warbled as sweetly in their green bowers of 
bliss, as if sighs and tears were things unknown. There was 
joy on earth ; the twittering swallow, as it darted along in 
sunshine and shade, heeded not the bitter wailing of affliction 
and distress ; the wild bird, in its noiseless flight, softly as 
falls the snow-flake, seemed unmindful of woe, as it flashed 
its wing across the vision, like a thought of a dream during 
the hushed hours of midnight, and vanished as suddenly. 

3. To me the sight of their joyous felicity brought no 
gladness; the sounds of their mirth fell cold upon the heart; 
it seemed but bitter mockery, and spoke of days departed. 
The bright and laughing skies seemed insensible that they 
were smiling over ruin and decay ; that one of hope's fairest, 
^ -i n ■ , i ■ i -» » 

• " TU world «f wtun ;» ti» omm. 
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sweetest flowers had drooped and died; and that now, even* 
now, it was to be laid in the earth's cold bosom. 

4. I had seen the child in its guileless beauty, when it was 
a thing all glowing with health, innocence, and joy. I had 
seen it folded in the arms of her who bore it, in all the over- 
whelming fondness of a mother's love. But now her first- 
born blessing, her first, last, and only one, slept ; not on the 
■oft bosom of a mother's tenderness, but with the quiet dead ! 
Death ! death! how lovely thou canst be ! 

6. Though pale and lifeless, it wore a smile passionless 
and pure as the cherub of immortality ; it had nothing of the 
corpse about it but its' whiteness, nothing of the grave but its 
silence. So beautiful it seemed, like a sportive lamb, decked 
with a flowery garland for the sacrifice, I could fain have 
lain down by its side in the cold bosom of our common 
mother, in the dark and silent valley. 

6. Thou weepest, childless mother. Ah! well thou mayest. 
The Son of God wept at the tomb of his friend ; and thou 
mournest thy first-born. Hard is it for thee to lay thy loved 
one in the damp earth, beneath the cold clods of the valley ; 
hard it is to reflect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, will 
never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the fondness of 
childhood's warm affection. Ah ! there are recollections that 
weigh upon the soul even to overpowering. 

7. Memory tells thee thou art desolate. It tells, too, of 
playful smiles, of a thousand soft and winning ways that 
twine around the mother's heart ; it tells of the sweetest wild 
throbbings of unspeakable bliss that were thine, which softly 
soothed it to slumber ana repose". Now the foliage of the 
cypress will be its shelter, and the narrow house its abiding 
place ; the nursery will no more resound with its gladsome 
mirth ; the cradle in which it had so often reposed in quiet is 
now desolate. Thou weepest, childless mother ! 

8. The tune is come when she may gaze once more upon 
htr sleeping boy, ere the pall is settled upon his lifeless brow. 
O ! the bitter agony of that moment. One long, agonizing 
kiss upon his marble forehead, and he is shut from her view. 



_dfc_. 
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The long train of weeping friends gathered around a fresh 
dug grave. The coffin was lowered into its final resting 
olace, in the vale of solitude and silence. The spirit of him 
who was so lovely here had, long ere this, crossed the dark 
waters, and is safely landed upon the flowery coast of a world 
of fadeless bloom ! 



LESSON LXIL 

SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 

IRVING. 

[The reader may note the emphatic words which are repeated in 
the following piece, and tell how such words should be read. See 
Rule 3, for Emphasis, p. 19.] 

1. The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we refuse to be divorced. Every other wound we seek to 
heal, every other affliction to forget ; but this wound we con- 
sider it a duty to keep open ; this affliction we cherish and 
brood over in solitude. 

2. Where is the mother who would willingly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossom from her arms, though 
every recollection is a pang ? Where is the child thatnvould 
willingly forget the most tender of parents^ though to Temem- 
ber be but to lament? Who, even in the hour of agony, 
would forget the friend over whom he mourns ? Who, even 
when the tomb is closing upon the remains of her he most 
loved, when .he feels his heart, as it were, crushed in the 
closing of its portal; would accept of consolation that must 
be bought by^forgetfulness ? 

3. No; the love which survives the tomb is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its woes, it has like- 
wise its delights ; and when the overwhelming burst of grief 
is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection, when the sudden 
anguish and the convulsive agony over the present ruins of 
all that we most loved is softened away into pensive medita 

19 
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that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms, to doubt one 
moment of thy kindness or thy truth; if thou art a friend,, 
and hast ever wronged in thought, or word, or" deed, the spirit 
that generously confided jn thee; if thou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart which 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet ; then be sure that 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle a> 
Hon, will come thronging back upon thy memory, and knock- 
ing dolefully at thy soul ; then be sure that thou wilt lie down 
sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard 
groan, and pour the unavailing tear, more deep, more bitter, 
because unheard and unavailing. 

•10. Then weave thy chaplet of flowers, and strew the 
beauties of nature about the grave ; console thy broken spirit, 
if thou canst, with these tender, yet futile tributes of regret ; 
but take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite afflic- 
tion over the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and affec- 
tionate in the discharge of thy duties to the aving. 



LESSON LXIH. 

THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR. 

PRENTICE. 

1. T is midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling; 'tis the knell a 
Of the departed year. No funetal, train 
Is sweeping past, yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light the moonbeams rest, 
Like a pale, spotless shroud ; the air is stirred 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and on yon cloud, 
That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirits of the seasons seem to stand ; 

• KjmU ; funtral tolling. 
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Young spring, bright summer, autumn's solemn form* 

And winter with his aged locks, — and breathe, 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the for wind-harp's wild and touching wail. 

A melancholy dirge* o'er the dead year 

Gone from the earth forever 

& 'T is a time 

For memory ana for tears. Within the deep, 
Sthl chambers of the heart, a specter dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time, 
Heard from the tomb of ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away, 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. 

3. That specter lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope, and joy, and love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 

Sweet forms that slumber there, scatters dead flowers 
O'er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on the brow, 
Its shadows in each heart. 

4. In its swift course 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful ; 

And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong jnan, and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyous ; and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout resounded. 

* Dirge ; a funeral song. 
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5. It passed o'er • 

The battle-plain, where sword, and spear, and shield. 
Flashed in the light of mid-day ; and the strength 
Of serried* hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed and mold'ring skeleton. It came 
And faded like a wreath of mist at eve ; 
Yet, ere it melted fti the viewless air, 
It heralded its millions to their home 
In the dim land of dreams. 

6. Remorseless Time I 
Fierce spirit of the glass b and scythe ! c what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity ! On, still on 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The Condor* of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 

The fury of the northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder's home, 

Furls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 

To rest upon his mountain crag ; but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness ; 

And Night's deep darkness has no chain to bind " 

His rushing pinion. 

f « Revolutions sweep 

O'er earth, like troubled visions o'er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow ; cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water ; fiery isles 
Spring blazing from the ocean, and go back 
To their mysterious caverns; mountains rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain ; new empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 

• Serried ; compact, pressed tog ether. b Hour glass, e Scythe of Death. * Condor ; 
probably the largest bird of flight known. The wings of one of the largest measured 
fcom the tip of one extended wing to the other, fourteen feet 
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And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations. 

S. Yet Time, 

Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce career 
Dark, stern, all pitiless ; and pauses not 
Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
To sit and muse, like other con^erors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 



LESSON LX1V. 

INTEGRITY. 

1. Among the prisoners taken at the battle of Hoosac,* by 
the Americans, was an inhabitant of Hancock, in the county 
of Berkshire, 1 * a plain fanner, named Jackson. This man 
had conscientiously taken the side of the British in the revo- 
lutionary'contest, and felt himself bound to seize the earliest 
opportunity cf employing himseit : .n the service of his king. 
Hearing that Colonel Baum, c a British officer, was advancing, 
with a body of troops, towards Bennington in Vermont, he 
rose early, saddled his horse, and rode to Hoosac, intending 
to attach himself to his corps. 

2. Here he was taken prisoner in such circumstances as 
proved his intention, beyond every reasonable doubt. Besides, 
he WT3 too honest to deny it. Accordingly he was committed 
to the charge of the high sheriff of the county, who immedi- 
ntely confined him in the county jail. This building was, at 
tli?it time, so much out of repair that, without a guard, no 
prisoner could be kept in it, who wished to escape. But to 
escape, however, was in no degree consona ' i with Jackson's 
idfca of right ; and he thought no more seri isly of making an 
attempt of this nature, than he would hr. e done in his own 
house. 

■ H.xVsac; a town in New York, celebrated for the battle between the British and thi 
Americana under Gen. Stark. *> Berkshire; one of the western counties of Massachu 
sett*, e Baum (Bawm ;) the English commander, slain in the battle of Hoosac, gen 
erally called the battle of Bennington 
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3. After he had lain quietly in jail a few days, he told the 
Bheriff'that he was losing his time and earning nothing, and 
wished he would permit him to go out and work in the day- 
time, promising to return regularly at evening to his quarters 
in the prison. The sheriff having -become acquainted with 
his character, readily acceded to his proposal. According y 
Jackson went out regularly during the remaining part of the 
autumn, and the following winter and spring, until the begin- 
ning of May, and every evening returned at the proper time 
to the jail. 

4. In this manner he performed a day's work every day, 
with scarcely any exception besides the Sabbath, through the 
whole period. In the month of May, he was to be tried for 
high treason. The sheriff made preparations to conduct him 
to Springfield, 11 where he was to be tried. But he told the 
sheriff that it was not worth his while to take this trouble, 
for he could just as well go alone, and it would save both the 
expense and the inconvenience of the .sheriff's journey. 

5. The sheriff, after a little reflection, assented to his pro- 
posal, and Jackson commenced his journey ; the only one, it 
is believed, which was ever undertaken, in the same manner, 
for the same object. While on his journey, he was overtaken 
by the Honorable T. Edwards, from whom this account was 
received. "Whither are you going?" said Mr. Edwards. 
" To Springfield, sir," answered Jackson, " to be tried for my 
life." Accordingly he proceeded directly to Springfield, sur- 
rendered himself to the sheriff there ; was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to die. 

6. Application was made to the executive council for par- 
don. The facts were stated, the evidence by which they were 
supported, and the sentence grounded on them. The ques- 
tion was then put by the president, " Shall a pardon be grant- 
ed to Jackson ? " The gentleman who first spoke, observed 
that the case wa* perfectly clear; the act charged against 
Jackson was unquestionably high treason ; and the proof waa 

• Springfield; a town in Massachusetts. 
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complete. If a pardon be granted in this case, he saw nr 
reason why it should not be granted in every other. 

7. In the same manner answered tho3e who spoke after him, 
When it came to the turn of Mr. Edwards, who was one of 
the council, he related this story, with those little circumstan- 
ces of particularity, which give light and shade a living real- 
ity. At the same time, he evidently made no effort to be 
pathetic. As is always the case, this simplicity gave the 
narration its full force. 

8. The council bepan to hesitate. One of the members at 
length observed, " Surely, such a man as this ought not to be 
sent to the gallows." To this opinion the members unani- 
mously agreed. A pardon was immediately made out and 
transmitted to" Springfield, and Jackson returned to his family 
Never was exhibited a stronger proof that honesty is wisdom. 



LESSON LXV. 

HAFEP'S DREAM/ 

TODD. 

1. At the foot of one of those gigantic mountains in Asia* 
which lift up their heads so far above the clouds that the eye 
of man never saw their summits, stood a beautiful cottage, 
facing the east. The mountain stream leaped and murmured 
on the north; the verdant plain, where the bright-eyed gazelle 
sported, lay spread out in front ; the garden and the olive- 
yard, filled with pvery flower and every fruit which an oriental 
sun could pencil and ripen, lay on the south ; while back, on 
the west, rose the everlasting mountain. 

2. Here were walks, and shades, and fruits, such as were 
found no where else. The sun shone upon no spot more Iujl* 
uriant; the moonbeams struggled to enter no place more 
delightful ; and the soft wings of the breezes of evening 
fanned no such abode in all the east. 

• H&'fed's dream; a fictitious narrative, in the style of an oriental tale, designed tf 
dhcw the folly of a belief in a government of chance, b Asia, (a'ahe-a). 
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3. The howl of the wolf was never heard here ; the sly fox 
never came here to destroy ; and here the serpent's hiss wat 
never heard. This cottage was the home of Hafed, flie aged 
and the prosperous. He reared this cottage ; he adorned this 
spot ; and here, for more than fourscore years, he had lived 
and studied. 

4. During all this time, the sun had never forgotten to visit 
him daily; the harvest had never failed, the pestilence had 
never destroyed, and the mountain stream had never dried up. 
The wife of his youth still lived to cheer and bless him ; and 
his son and daughter were such as were not to be found in all 
that Province. No youth could rein the horse, hurl the jave- ^ 
lin, chase the lion, or delight the social circle, like this son. 

5 No daughter of kings could be found so beautiful and 
perfect, as was this daughter, with an eye so bright and joy- 
ous, and a form so symmetrical* as hers. But who can insure 
earthly happiness ? In one short week, Hafed was stripped 
of all his joys. His wife went to see a new white peacock, 
which it was said a neighbor, who lived a mile off in the 
ravine, had just brought home. She took cold, a quick fever 
followed, and on her return, Hafed saw that she must die. 

6. Before two days were gone, the old man was standing 
at her open grave. He gazed long, and said impatiently, 
" Cover her, cover the only woman that I ever loved ! " The 
son and daughter had returned from the burial of their mother, 
fatigued and sick. The nurse gave them, as she thought, a 
simple medicine. In a few hours it was found to be poison. 

7. Hafed saw that they must die ; for the laws of nature 
are fixed; and poison kills. He buried them in one wide, 
deep grave, and it seemed as if in that grave he buried his 
reason and his religion. He tore his gray hair, he cursed the 
light of day, and wished the moon turned into blood; and 
above all, declared that the laws which God had established 
were all wrong, useless, and worse than none. 

8. He wished the world were governed by chance ; but, af 

* Symmetrical • proportionate in. all it* put* 
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this was a hopeless wish, he wished that at his death he might 
go to a world where there was no God to fix unalterable laws. 
He arraigned the wisdom of God in his government over this 
world, declaring that his plans were worse than none, and that 
it would be far better to have no God in the universe ! 

9. In the center of Hafed's garden stood a large, beautijjil 
palm-tree. Under it was Hafed sitting, the second evening 
after closing the grave over his children. The seat on which 
he sat had been reared by his son. On the leaf of the tree 
which lay before him, were some exquisite verses, written by 
tne pencil of his daughter. 

10. Before him lay the beautiful country, covered with 
green, sprinkled here and there, as far as the eye could see, 
with the habitations of men ; and upon this great landscape 
the shadows of the mighty mountains were now setting. In 
the east, the moon was just pushing up her modest face, and 
the gold of day was softening into the silver of night. 

11. While Hafed looked on all this, grief began to swell in 
his throat ; his tongue murmured ; his heart was full of hard 
thoughts of God. As the night deepened, Hafed, as he then 
thought, fell asleep with a heavy heart. When he supposed 
he awoke, it was in a new spot. The mountain, the land- 
scape, the home, were all gone. All was new. 

12. As he stood wondering where he was, he saw a crea- 
ture approaching him, which, at first, he mistook for a baboon ; 
but, on its coming near, he discovered that it was a creature 
somewhat resembling a man, but every way mal-formed, ill- 
shaped, and monstrous. 

13. He came up and walked around Hafed, as he would a 
superior being, exclaiming, "Beautiful, beautiful creature!" 
"Shame, shame on thee!" said Hafed; "dost thou treat a 
stranger thus with insults ? Leave off thy jests, and tell me 
where I am, and how I came here." "I do not know how 
you came here, but here you are^ in our world, which we call 
cimnce-world, because every thing happens here by chance." 
histth ,"" so? This must be delightful! This if 
,USt *• WOrld fo ' ™- Oh! had I always lived here, m, 
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beautiful children would not have died under an inexorable 
law ! Come, show me this world, for I long to see it. But 
have ye really no God, nor any one to make laws and govern 
you just as he sees fit ? " * 

15. " I don't know what you mean by God ; we have noth- 
ing of that kind here, nothing but chance ; but go with me f 
and you will understand all about it." As they proceeded, 
Hafed began to notice that every thing looked queer and odd. 
Some of the grass was green, some red, some white, some 
new, and some dying ; some grew with the top downward ; all 
kinds were mingled together ; and on the whole, the sight was 
very painful. 

16. He stopped to examine an orchard r here chance had 
been at work. On a fine looking apple tree, he saw no fruit 
but large, coarse cucumbers. A small peach tree was break- 
ing down under its load of gourds. The guide told Hafed 
that there was no certainty about these trees ; and you could 
never tell what fruit a tree would happen to bear. The tree 
which this year bears cucumbers, may bear potatoes next 
year. 



LESSON LXVI. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. They soon met another of the " chance men." His legs 
were very unequal in length ; one had no knee, and the other 
no ankle. His ears were set upon his shoulders, and around 
his head was a thick, black bandage. He came groping hit 
way,- and Hafed at once asked him how long since he had ost 
his sight. 

2. " I have not lost it," said he ; " but when 1 was born, my 
eyeballs happened to be turned in, instead of out, and the back 
parts, being outward, are very painful in the light, and so I 
put on a covering." "Well, but canst thou see any thing! 
Methinks thou mayest see strange things within." 

3. " True, but the difficulty is to get any light in there. 
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Yet 1 am as well off as others. My brother has one good eye 
in the top of his head ; but he only looks directly up with it 
to the clouds; and the sun almost puts it out. He shuts it 
most of the time during the day ; but it happens to be one of 
those eyes that will not stay shut 

4 They stopped to look at some " chance cattle" in a yard. 
Some had but three legs ; some had the head on the wron^i 
part of the body ; some were covered with wool, under which 
•they were sweltering in a climate al *vays tropical. Some were 
half horse and half ox. One cow had a young dwarf of a 
camel following her, and claiming her as his mother. 

5. Young elephants were there with the flocks of sheep ; 
horses with claws like a lion, and geese clamping * round the 
yard, with hoofs like horses. It was ail the work of chance. 
Just as they were leaving the premises, the owner came out, 
to admire, and show, and talk over his treasures. "Don't 
think I am a happy man," said he to Hafed, " in having so 
many and such perfect animals. Alas ! even in this happy 
and perfect world, there are drawbacks. 

6. " That fine looking cow yonder happens to give nothing 
but warm water for milk ; and her calf, poor thing, died the 
first week. Some of them have good-looking eyes, but from 
some defect are stone blind. Some cannot live in the light, 
and few of them can hear. No two eat the same food, and it 
is a great labor to take care of them." 

7. While they were talking, in an instant, they-were in 
midnight darkness. The sun was gone, and Hafed could not 
for some time see his guide. " What has happened ? " said 
he. " Oh ! nothing uncommon," said the guide. " The sun 
happened to go down now. There is no regular time for him 
to shine ; but he goes and comes just as it happens. 

8. " Sometimes he is gone for months, and sometimes for 
weeks, and sometimes only for a few minutes, just as it hap- 
pens. We may not see him again for months, but perhaps he 
will come soon." As the guide was proceeding, to the inex- 

* Clamping; treading heavily In* walking. 
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preesible joy of all, the sun a*, once broke out. The light was 
to sudden, that Hafed at first thought he must be struck with 
(ightning, and actually put his hands up to his eyes, to see if 
they were safe. 

9. He then clapped his hands over his eyes, till he could 
gradually bear the light. There was a splendor about the sun 
w}iich he had never before seen ; and it was intolerably hot. 
The air seemed like a furnace. " Ah ! " said the owner of 
the cattle, " we must now scorch for it. My poor wool-ox 
must die at once ! Bad luck, bad luck to us ! The sun has 
come back much nearer than he wa3 before. But we hope he 
will happen to go away again soon, and then happen to come 
back further off the next time." 

10. The sun was now pouring down his heat so intensely, 
that they were glad to go into the house for shelter, a miser- 
able looking place indeed. Hafed could not but compare it 
with his own beautiful cottage. They* invited Hafed to eat. 
On sitting down at table, he noticed that each one had a dif- 
ferent kind of food, and that no two could eat out of the same 
dish. 

11. He was told that it so happened, that the food which 
one. could eat, was poison to another, and what was agreeable 
to one, was nauseating to another. Hafed rose from the table 
in anguish of spirit. He remembered the world where he had 
lived, and all that was pact. He had desired to live in a world 
where there was no God ; where all was governed by chance, 
so far as there was any thing that looked like government. 
Here he was, and here ho must live. # 

12. He threw himself on a bed, and recalled the past, the 
beautiful world in which he had once lived ; his ingratitude, 
his murmurings against tne wisdom and the goodness of God. 
He wept like infancy. He would have prayed, and even 
began a prayer ; but then he recollected that there was no 
God here, nothing to direct events, nothing but chance. He 
shed many and bitter tears of repentance. At last he wept 
himself asleep. 

13. When Hafed again awoke, he was sitting under nis 

20 
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palm tree in his own beautiful garden. It was morning. At 
the appointed moment, the glorious sun rose up in the east : 
the fields were all green and fresh ; the trees were all right 
end upwards, and covered with blossoms ; the beautiful deei 
were bounding; in their gladness, over the lawn; and the 
songsters in the trees, which, in plumage and sweetness, 
might have vied with those that sang in Eden, were uttering 
their morning song. 

14. Hafed arose, recalled that ugly dream, and then wept 
for joy. Was he again m a world where chance does net 
reign ? He looked up, and then turned to the God of heaven 
and earth, the God of laws and of order." He gave glory to 
him, and confessed that his ways, to us unsearchable, are full 
of wisdom. He was a new man. Tears, indeed, fell at the 
graves of his family ; but he now lived to do good to men, and 
to make others happy. He called a young and worthy couple, 
distant relatives, to fill his house. His home again smiled, 
and peace and contentment came back, and were his abiding 
guests. 



LESSON LXVH. 

ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER. 

COOPER. 

1. Elizabeth Temple and Louisa* had gained the summit 
of the mountain, where they left the highway, and pursued 
their course^ under the shade of the stately trees that crowned 
the eminence. The day was becoming warm; and the girls 
plunged more deeply into the.forest, as they found its invigor- 
ating coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive heat they 
had experienced in their ascent. The conversation, as if by 
mutual consent, was entirely changed to the little incidents 
and scenes of their walk.. 

2. In this manner they proceeded along the margin of the 
precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otsego,* 



* Loutaa, (Loo^a.) b Ot-*go; a small lake In 6tMgo county, New York. 
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or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and the sounds 
of hammers that rose from the valley, when Elizabeth sud 
denly started, and exclaimed, " Listen ! there are the cries 
of a child on this mountain ! Is there a clearing near us ! 
or can some little one have strayed from its parents? " 

3. " Such things frequently happen," returned Louisa. 
a Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer starving 
on the hill." Urged by this consideration, the females pur- 
sued the low, mournful sounds that proceeded from the forest, 
with quick and impatient steps. More than once the ardent 
Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that she saw the 
sufferer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, and, pointing 
behind them, dried, " Look at the dog ! " 

4. The advanced age of Brave had long before deprived 
him of his activity ; and when his companions stopped to view 
the scenery, or to add to their bouquets, 8 the mastiff would 
lay his huge frame on the ground , and await their move- 
ments, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his air that 
ill accorded with the character of a protector. But when, 
aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she 
saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant ob- 
ject, his head bent near the ground, and his hair actually 
rising on his body, either through fright or anger. 

5. " Brave !" said she, "be quiet, Brave! what do you see, 
fellow ? " At the sound of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, 
instead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly increased. 
He stalked in front of the ladies, and seated himself at the 
feet of his mistress, growling louder than before, and occa- 
sionally giving vent to his ire by a short, surly barking. 
" What does he see ? " said Elizabeth ; " there must be som3 
animal in sight." 

6. Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temp e 
turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with her face 
whitened to the color of death, and her finger pointing upward 
with a sort of flickering, convulsed motion. The quick eye 
of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by her friend, 
where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes of a female 

« Bouquet (boo-ka' ;) a bunch of flower*. 
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panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, and threatening 
instant destruction. 

7. " Let us fly ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm 
of Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and sunk 
lifeless to the earth. There was not a single feeling in the 
temperament of Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to 
desert a companion in such an extremity; and she fell on 
her knees by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such 
parts of her dress as might obstruct her respiration, and en- 
couraging their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by 
the sounds of her voice. 

8. " Courage, Brave ! " she cried, her own tones beginning 
to tremble ; " courage, courage, good Brave ! " A quarter- 
grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now appeared, 
dropping from the branches of a sapling that grew under the 
shade of the beech which held its dam. This ignorant but 
vicious creature approached near to the dog, imitating the 
actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange 
mixture of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of 
its race. 

9. Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the bark of a 
tree with its fore paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a 
moment ; and then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling, 
and scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifestation? 
of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. All this time. 
Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short tail erect, his body 
drawn backward on his haunches, and his eyes following the 
novements of both dam and cub. 

10. At every gambol played by the latter, it approached 
. nearer to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more 

horrid at each moment, until the younger beast, overleaping 
its intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. There 
was a moment of fearful cries and struggles ; but they ended 
almost as soon as commenced, by the cub appearing in the air, 
hurled from the jaws of Brave with a violence that sent it 
against a tree so forcibly as to render it completely senseless 

11. Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
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was warming with the triumph of the dog, when she saw the 
form of the panther in the air, springing twenty feet from 
the branch of the beech to the back of the mastiff. No 
words of ours can describe the fury of the conflict that fol* 
lowed. It was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, 
accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and grow.3. 

12. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhabit- 
ant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly in 
the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at each successive 
leap. When the panther lighted on the shoulders of the 
mastiff, which was its constant aim, old Brave, though torn 
with her talons, and stained with his own blood, that already 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake off his furious foe 
like a feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, rush to the fray 

• again, with his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 

13. But age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified the 
noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing but courage 
he was only the vestige of what he had once been. A higher 
bound than ever raised the wary and furious beast far beyond 
the reach of the dog, which was making a desperate but fruit* 
less dash at her, from which she alighted, in a favorable 
position, on the back of her aged foe. 

14. For a single moment only could the panther remain 
there, the great strength of the dog returning with a convul- 
sive effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth 
in the side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his 
neck, which had been glittering throughout the fray, was of 
the color of blood, and, directly, that his frame was sinking 
to the earth, where it soon lay prostrate and helpless. 

15. Several mighty efforts of the wildcat, to extricate her- 
self from the jaws of the dog, followed; but they were fruit- 
less, until the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed, 
and his teeth loosened ; when the short convulsions and still- 
ness that succeeded announced the death of poor Brave. 

16. Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 
the Maker that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of his 

20* 
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creation ; and it would seem that some such power, in the 
present instance, suspended the threatened blow. 

17. The eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden 
met for an instant, when the former stooped to examine her 
fallen foe ; next, to scent her luckless cub. From the latter 
examination it turned, however, with its eyes apparently 
emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and 
its cHws projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

18 " Hist ! hist ! " said a low voice ; " stoop lower, girl ; 
your bonnet hides the creature's head." It was rather the 
yield .ng of nature, than a compliance with this unexpected 
ardei, that caused the head of out heroine to sink on her 
oosoi.i; when she heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing 
of the bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who was 
rollirg over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing the 
twig?, and branches within its reach. At the next instant, the 
form of Leather-stocking 11 rushed by her; and he called aloud, 
" Come in, Hector ; come in ; 't is a hard-lived animal, and 
may jump again." 

19. Nathan maintained his position in front of the maid- 
sns most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and 
threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gave sev- 
eral indications of returning strength and ferocity, until his 
rifle was -again loaded ; when he stepped up to the enraged 
aniur.al, and, placing the muzzle close to its head, every spark 
of life was extinguished by the discharge. 



LESSON LXVffl. 

SONG OF THE STARS. 



When the radiant morn of creation broke, 
And the world in the smile of God awoke, 
And the empty realms of darkness and death 
JV ere moved throug h their depths by his mighty breath, 



* The name of the hunter. 
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And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the void abyss by myriads came, — 
In the joy of youth, as they darted away 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung : 

2. " Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, — 
The fair blue fields that before us lie, — 
Each sun, a with the worlds that round him roll, 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole ; 

With her isles of green and her clouds of white. 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 

3. " For the source of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness o'erflows unbounded space; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 

In our ruddy air and our blooming sides ; 
Lo, yonder the living splendors play ; 
Away, on our joyous path, away ! ^ 

4. " Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the infinite azure, star after star, 

How they brighten and bloom, as they swiftly pass ! 

How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass ! 

And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 

Where the small waves dance and the young woods lean. 

6. "And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
How the rainbows b hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright planets and shed their dews. 

6. " Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 
To weave the dance that measures the years ; 

!■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

« The fixed stars are supposed to be suns like our own, having planets or worlds 
t volvlng round them, b The rainbow is formed of drops of rain or water, which sept 
UJte the light of the sun Into its seven primary colors. 
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Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 
To the farthest wall of the firmament, — 
The boundless visible smile of Him 
To the veil of whose brow your lamps are 



LESSON LXIX. 

TO A STAR.* 

, MISS DAVIDSON. 

1. Thou bright glittering star of even, 
Thou gem upon the brow of heaven ! 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit free, 

How quick 't would spread its wings to thee J 

2. How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine, 
Like the pure lamp in virtue's shrine ! 
Sure the fair world which thou may'st boast 
Was never ransomed, never lost. 

9 

3. There, beings pure as heaven's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

4. There cloudless days and brilliant nights 
Illumed by heaven's refulgent lights ; 
There seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregretted by the soul. 

5. Thou little sparkling star of even, 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven ! 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free ! 

a Perhaps the planet Venus, usually called the evening star, is alluded to. The i 
est of the fixed stars is supposed to be more than peveaty billions of mile* c 
the earth. 
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LESSON LXX 

A GHOST STORY. 



1. I had heard, in my youth, as I presume most of my 
readers have done, the usual quantity of marvelous tales of 
ghosts, and witches, and spirits; nestled closer toward the 
others in the room, when the fearful tale was telling, hardly 
dared to go to bed after it was finished, and when there, cov- 
ered my head closely with the bed-clothes, for fear some awful 
spectacle would blast my eye-sight, and lay shivering ana 
trembling for very terror, until sleep furnished the welcome 
relief. These tales had a wonderful effect upon my imagina- 
tion, and'made me very timid when alone, especially at night. 

2.. I have had the usual experience, too, of fancying appari- 
tions from the moonbeams falling upon the wall, my clothes 
hanging upon the chair, or any other thing which a little light 
and a great deal of imagination could readily convert into the 
semblance of a spirit. But as I always had a proneness to 
investigate every thing, these appearances, upon examination, 
of course were satisfactorily accounted for ; but many times I 
have made the examination when absolutely shivering with 
fear. Several such false alarms rather tended to restore my 
courage, and to convince me that spiritual apparitions were 
not quite as common as I had supposed. 

3. When I was about fifteen years of age, I was low in 
health, and my nervous system was greatly deranged, requir- 
ing some care and change of scene to restore the tone of my 
physical frame. My father sent me to reside with an aged 
clergyman of a small parish in a quiet anil secluded town in 
Connecticut. I occupied a small, neat bed-r§om, the bed in 
which was hung»with curtains of dark calico ; and the whole 
room and furniture had a somewhat somber and antique air 
in perfect keeping with the house, the place, and the owner. 

4. One night I awoke, and found myself lying on my back : 
and saw, sitting upon the side of the bed and just at the port 
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ing of the curtain, in a line between my eyes ancfthe window, 
a very aged man. The spectacle struck me with some sur- 
prise at first, but no dread. I could see distinctly the bed- 
curtains, the furniture of the room, the old bureau of dark 
wood, with its filigree-work, and brass handles, my own 
clothes hanging on a chair, the window and the stars shining 
through it, and that figure sitting upon the^side of my bed. 

5. Every thing was well known and familiar except the 
figure. That was the figure of a very old man, clad in a 
Quaker* garb, with a rusty, broad-brimmed hat upon his head, 
a rusty and thread-bare suit of gray clothes, as if they had 
been much worn ; large buttons upon his coat ; a vest, with 
broad and wide flaps ; small clothes upon his spindle legs, 
with large r old-fashioned buckles at the knees, which I coulcl 
see just at the edge of the bed, below which his feet hungf 
down out of sight. 

6. I did not at first pay much attention to his face. Sooii 
my eyes were attracted to that, when I perceived it was deep- 
ly wrinkled, and ashy pale, with a beard of long, thin, white 
hair, which hung quite down to his bosom in straggling, 
snowy locks. The eye was white and lusterless, and im/nov- 
able, and was fixed upon me with a dead, stony gaze, but 
wholly devoid of vitality or expression. There was no move- 
ment of muscle, limb, or feature, but there seemed to be a 
fascination in that gaze which 'riveted my own sight, without 

v the power of withdrawing it. 

7. Soon a sensation of fear began to creep over me, whicr 
by degrees amounted to terror, and the very agony of horror. 
The blood absolutely froze in my veins, and I could feel my 
hair rising on end, while great drops of sweat stood on my 

' iorehead, and a sense of suffocation and dread pervaded my 
whole frame. The same stony gaze was riveted upon me, 
looking directly Into my own eyes, which I could not remove 
from the revolting object. 

*»*A D !^^^ 6 ™' pr °P erl J rFricndfl ' originated from George Fox. rf Engl** 
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8. 1 strove to breathe, speak, shout, raise my hand, or movt 
my eyes. I seemed to struggle, but all in vain, while a 
breathless horror grew more and more oppressive. At length, 
in the violence of effort, I succeeded in moving a limb, when 
the figure, without changing its position, without mption, and 
with the same look, posture, and attitude, gradually, but rapid- 

y, grew thinner and more shadowy, uptil I could see the mere 
outline and the very stars through it, when it completely van-" 
ished, vanished into thin air, and nothing was visible but the 
familiar furniture of the room. 

9. The oppression and terror of feeling gradually disap 
peared, also ; but it was long before I could compose myself 
to reflect rationally upon what I had seen. I soon, however 
became satisfied I had evidently been laboring under the influ- 
ence of nightmare, when I was either actually awake, or when 
my dream had supplied all the well known objects, and imagi- 
nation had conjured up this as one of the hideous visions of 
such disease. 

10. As soon as the paroxysm passed off, and the stagnant 
blood began again to flow, the terrible vision vanished. This 
is my ghost story, and it has satisfied me of the true theory 
of supernatural apparitions. If 1 was a philosopher, I should 
urge that these visions were conjured up by physical disease, 
and that the disease itself accounts for the sensation of hor- 
ror and dread attending the apparition. But I am no philos- 
opher, and shall leave others to draw their own inferences. 

11. I have only related a simple and veritable fact, which 
occurred to myself. I ha7e seen no ghosts since, and fear 
none, except as they are harbingers, or rather attendants, upon 
a disease, which is at all times distressing, and, doubtless. 
s« metimes fatal. I have related the tale to dispel, if possible 
the idle terrors of supernatural apparitions, as unfounded in 
reason, philosophy, and religion. 
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LESSON LXX1. 

IMAGINARY DEDICATION OF A HEATHEN TEMPLE. 

WARE. 

1. As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that m 
scene of such various beauty and magnificence, had ever met 
my eye. The temple itself is a work of unrivaled art. In 
size it surpasses any other building of the same kind in Rome, 
and for the excellence of workmanship, and purity of design, 
although it may fall below the standard of Hadrian's' age, 
yet for a certain air of grandeur, and luxuriance of invention, 
in its details, and lavish profusion of embellishment in gold 
and silver, no temple, or other edifice of any preceding age, 
ever, perhaps, resembled it. 

2. Its order is Corinthian, of the Roman form, and the 
entire building is surrounded by its slender columns, each 
composed of a single piece of marble. Upon the front is 
wrought Apollo b surrounded by the Hours. The western 
extremity is approached by a flight of steps, of the same 
breadth as the temple itself. At the eastern, there extends 
beyond the walls, to a distance equal to the length of the 
building, a marble platform, upon which stands the altar of 
sacrifice, and which is ascended by various flights of steps, 
some little more than a gently rising plain, up which the 
beasts are led that are destined to the altar.' 1 

3. When this vast extent of wall and column, of the most 
dazzling brightness came into view, every where covered, to- 
gether with the surrounding temples, palaces, and theaters, 
with a dense mass of human beings, of all climes and regions, 
dressed out m then richest attire — music, from innumerable 
instruments, filling the heavens with harmony — shouts of the 
proud and excited populace, every few moments, and from dif- 
ferent points, as Aurelian* advanced, shaking the air with its 

• Ifa'dri-an, or A'dri-an ; a Roman emperor, successor to Trajan. *> A-pollo ; the son 
of Jupiter and Latona. In mythology the god of all the fine arts, c Hours; the gou- 
desses of the seasons, blossoms, <fcc. <* The ancient Greeks and Romans offered boMta 
In. sacrifice to conciliate the favor of thair gods. * Au-rrfi-an ; a Roman emperor of 
military abilities, who died A. D. 275. 
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thrilling din — the neighing of horses, the frequent blasts of 
the trumpet — the whole made more solemnly imposing by th« 
vast masses of cloud, which swept over the sky, now sudden- 
ly unveiling, and again eclipsing the sun, the great god of this 
idolatry, and from which few could withdraw their gaze ; when, 
at once, this all broke upon my eye and ear, I was like a 
child, who before had never, seen aught but his own village, 
and his own rural temple, in the effect wrought upon me, and 
the passiveness with which I abandoned myself to the sway 
of the senses. 

4. Not one there was more ravished by the outward circum- 
stances and show. I thought of Kome's thousand years, of 
her power, her greatness, and universal empire, and, for a 
moment, my step was not less proud than that of Aurelian. 

5 But after that moment, when the senses had had their 
fill, when the eye had seen the glory, and the ear had fed 
upon the harmony and the praise, then I thought and felt 
very differently ; sorrow and compassion for these gay multi- 
tudes were in my heart ; prophetic forebodings of disaster, 
danger, and ruin to those, to whose sacred cause I had linked 
myself, made my tongue to falter in its speech, and my limbs 
to tremble. 

6. I thought that the superstition, which was upheld by the 
wealth and the power, whose manifestations were before me, 
had its root in the very center of the earth, far too deep down, 
for a few, like myself, ever to reach them. I was like one 
whose last hope of life and escape is suddenly struck away. 
I was roused from these meditations by our arrival at the 
eastern front of the temple. Between the two central col- 
umns, on a throne of gold and ivory, sat the emperor of the 
world, surrounded by the senate, the colleges of augurs and 
haruspices,* and by the priests of the various temples of the 
capital, all in their peculiar costume. 

7. Then Fronto, b the priest of the temple, when the crier 
oad proclaimed that the hour of worship and sacrifice had 

• Ha-rus'pi-ces ; Roman soothsayers, b Fronto ; a Roman writer of distinction, 

21 
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come, and had commanded silence to be observed, standing at 
the altar, glittering in his white and golden robes, like a mes- 
senger of light, bared his head, and lifting his face up toward 
the sun, offered, in clear and sounding tones, the prayer of 
dedication. As he came toward the close of his prayer, he 
as is so usual, with loud and almost frantic cries, and importu- 
nate repetition, called upon the god to hear him, and then, 
with appropriate names and praises, invoked the father of 
gods and men, to be present and hear. 

8. Just as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter* by name, 
and was about to call on the other gods in the same manner, 
the clouds, which had been deepening and darkening, suddenly 
obscured the sun ; a distant peal of thunder rolled along the 
heavens, and, at the same moment, from the dark recesses of 
the temple, a voice of preternatural power came forth, pro- 
claiming, so that the whole multitude heard the words, — 
"God is but one; the King eternal, immortal, invisible !" 

9. It is impossible to describe the horror that seized those 
multitudes. Many cried out with fear, and each seemed to 
shrink behind the other. Paleness sat upon every face. The 
priest paused, as if struck by a power from above. Even the 
brazen Fronto was appalled. Aurelian leaped from his seat, 
and by his countenance, white and awe-struck, showed that to 
him it came, as a voice from the gods. He spoke not, but 
stood gazing at the dark entrance into the temple, from which 
the sound had come. 

10. Fronto hastily approached him, and whispering but one 
word, as it were, into his ear, the emperor started ; the spell 
that bound him was dissolved, and recovering himself, makings 
indeed, as though a very different feeling had possessed him, 
cried out, in fierce tones to his guards, " Search the temple ; 
some miscreant, hid away among the columns, profanes thus 
the worship and the place. Seize him and drag him forth, to 
instant death ! n The guards of the emperor, and the servants 
of the temple, rushed in at that bidding. They soon emerged, 

» Jupiter wu nguded by th© Roman* m th© father of gods and men. 
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Baying that the search was fruitless. The temple, in all it* 
aisles and apartments, was empty. 

11. The heavens were again obscured, by thick clouds, 
which, accumulating into dark masses, began now nearer and 
nearer to shoot forth lightning, and roll their thunders. The 
priest commenced the last office, prayer to the god to whom 
the new temple had been thus solemnly consecrated. He 
again bowed his head, and again lifted up his voice. But no 
sooner had he invoked the god of the temple, and besought 
his ear, than again, from its dark interior, the same awful 
sounds issued forth, this time saying, " Thy gods, O Rome, 
are false and lying gods ! God is but one ! " 

12. Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me with superstitious 
fear, strove to shake it off, giving it, artfully and with violence 
the appearance of offended dignity. His voice was a shriek, 
rather than a human utterance, as it cried out, "This is but a 
Christian device ; search the temple, till the accursed Naza- 
rene a be found, and hew him piecemeal ! " More Le would 
have said ; but, at the instant, a bolt of lightning sLot from 
the heavens, and lighting upon a large sycamore whic)i shaded 
a part of the temple court, clove it in twain. 

13. The swollen cloud at the same 'moment bu*,'t, and a 
deluge of rain fell upon the city, the temple, the gazing multi- 
tudes, and the kindled altars. The sacred fires b went out, in 
hissing darkness ; a tempest of wind whirled the limbs of the 
slaughtered victims into the air, and abroad over the neighbor- 
ing streets. All was confusion, uproar, terror, and dismay. 
The crowds sought safety in the houses of the nearest inhabit- 
ants, and the porches of the palaces. Aurelian and the sena- 
tors, and those nearest him, fled to the interior of the 
temp e. 

14 The heavens blazed with the quick flashing of the 
lightning; and the tiemple itself seemed to rock beneath the 
voice of the thunden I never knew in Rome so terrific a 
tempest. The stoutest trembled; for life hung by a thread. 

» Nazarene 7 ; a native of Nazareth ; a follower of Jesue of Nazareth. » Sawftd fine 
torn kept conatanUy burning >n the allani In the heathen temples. 
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Great numbers, it has now been found, in every part of thft 
capital, fell a prey to the fiery bolts. The Capitol itself wm 
struck, and the brass statue of Vespasian," in the forum, throwr 
down and partly melted. The Tiber in a few hours overraa 
its banks, and laid much of the city and its borders trade* 
water. 



LESSON LXXII. 

DESCRIPTION OF A HERD OF BlSONS. b 

COOPER. 

1. "There come the buffaloes themselves, and a noble 
herd it is." Every eye was now drawn to the striking" spec- 
tacle that succeeded. A few enormous bisons were first dis- 
covered sxouring along the most distant roll of the prairie, and 
then succeeded long files of single beasts, which, in their turns, 
were followed by a dark mass of bodies, until the dun colored 
herbage of the plain was entirely lost in the deeper hue of 
their shaggy coats. 

2. The herd, as the column spread and thickened, was like 
the endless flocks of the smaller birds, whose extended flanks 
are so often seen to heave up out of the abyss of the 'heavens, 
until they appear as countless "as the leaves in those forests 
over which they wing their endless flight. 

3. Clouds of dust shot up in little columns from the center 
of the ma«s, as some animal more furious than the rest plowed 
the plain with his horns, and, from time to time, a deep, hol- 
low bellowing was borne along on the wind, as though a 
thousand throats vented their plaints in a discordant murmur- 
ing. 

4. A long and musing silence reigned in the party, as they 
gazed on this spectacle of wild and peculiar grandeur. It was 
at length broken by the trapper, who, having been long accns- 

* Ves-pft'si-an ; a Roman emperor of rare virtues, who died A. D. 79. b Bi'son; the 
American ox, being found only in North America. It is distinguished by the groat pro- 
jection over its fore ■boulders, and dense hair growing upon the head, between Um 
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tomed to similar sights, felt less of its influence, or rather felt 
it in a less thrilling and absorbing manner, than those to whom 
the scene was more novel. " There," said he, " go ten thou* 
sand oxen in one drove, without keeper or master, except Hira 
who made them, and gave them these open plains for thcil 
pasture! 

5. " JBut the herd is heading a little this way, and it behooves 
us to make ready for their visit. If we hide ourselves, a." to- 
gether, the horned brutes will break through the place, and 
trample us beneath their feet, like so many creeping worms • 
so we will just put the weak ones apart, and take post, as 
becomes men and hunters, in the van." 

6. As there was but little time'* to make the necessary 
arrangements, the whole party set about them in good earnest. 
By the vacillating movements of some fifty or a hundred, 
males, that led the advance, it remaine'U questionable/ for 
many moments, what course they intended to pursue. 

7. But a tremendous and painful roar, which came from 
behind the^cloud of dust that rose in the center of the herd, 
and which was horridly answered by the scTeams of carrion 
birds, that were greedily sailing directly above the flying drove, 
appeared to give a new impulse to their flight, and at once to 
remove every symptom of indecision. 

8. As if glad to seek the smallest signs of the forest, the 
whole of the affrighted herd became steady in its direction 
rushing in a straight line toward the little cover of bushes 
which has already been so often named. The appearance of 
danger was now, in reality, of a character to try the stoutes/ 
nerves. 

9. The flanks of the dark, moving mass, were advanced in 
such a manner as to make a concave line of the front, and 
every fierce eye', that was glaring from the shaggy wilderness 
of hair, in which the entire heads of the males were envel- 
oped, wap riveted with mad anxiety on the thicket. 

10. It seemed as if each beast strove to outstrip his neigh- 
bor in gaining this desired cover, and as thousands in the real 

21* 
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profiled blindly on those in front, there was the appearance of • 
an imminent risk that the leaders of the herd would be pre- 
•ipitated on the concealed party, in which case the destruction 
tf every one of them was certain. Each of our adventurer? 
clt the danger of his situation in a manner peculiar to lua 
ndividual character and circumstances. 

1 1. The old man, who had stood all this while Waning on 
his rifle, and regarding the movements of the herd with a; 
-toady eye, now deemed it time to strike his blow. Leveling 
his piece at the foremost bison, with an agility that would have 
done credit to his youth, he fired. 

I 'J. The animal received the bullet on the matted hair be- 
tween his horns, and fell to his knees; but, shaking his foead, 
he instantly arose, the very shock seeming to increase his 
exertions. There was now no longer time to hesitate. Throw- 
ing "down his rifle,-the trapper stretched forth his arms, and 
advanced from the cover with naked hands, directly towards 
the rushing column of the beasts. 

13. The figure of a man, when sustained by the firmness 
and steadiness that intellect only can impart, rarely fails of 
command ing respect from all the inferior animals of the crea- 
tion. The leading bisons recoiled, and, for a single instant, 
there was a s'idden stop to their speed, a dense mass of bodies 
rolling up in front, until hundreds were seen floundering and 
tumbling on the plain. 

14. Then came another of those hollow hello wings front 
the rear, and set the herd again in motion. The head of the 
column, however, divided ; the immovable form of the trapper 
-utting it, as it were, into two gliding streams of life. Middle- 
ton' and Paul" instantly profited by his example, and extended 
the feeble barrier by a similar exhibition of their own per- 
sons. 

15. For a few moments, the new impulse given to the anU 
ma Is in front served to protect the thicket. But, as the body 
of the herd pressed more and more upon the open line of its 
defenders, and the dust thickened so as to obscure their per* 

• Name* of the persons engaged in the hunting excursion. 
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sons, there was, at each instant, a renewed danger of the 
beasts breaking through. 

16. It became necessary for the trapper and his compan- 
ions to become still more and more alert ; and they were grad- 
ually yielding before the headlong multitude, when a furious 
male darted by Middleton, so near as to brush his person, and 
at the next instant swept through the thicket with the ve- 
locity of the wind. 

17. All their efforts would have proved fruitless, however, 
against the living torrent, had not Asinus, whose domains had 
just been so rudely entered, lifted his voice in the midst of the 
uproar. The most sturdy and furious of the animals trembled 
at the alarming and unknown cry, and then each individual 
brute was seen madly pressing from that very thicket, which, 
the moment before, he had endeavored to reach with the same 
sort of eagerness as that with which the murderer seeks the 
sanctuary. 

18. As the stream divided, the place became clear ; the two 
dark columns moving obliquely from the copse to unite again 
at the distance of a mile on its opposite side. The instant the 
old man saw the sudden effect which the voice of Asinus had 
produced, he coolly commenced reloading his rifle, indulging, 
at the same time, in a most heartfelt fit of his silent and 
peculiar merriment. 

19. The uproar which attended the passage of the herd, 
was now gone, or rather it was heard rolling along the prairie, 
at the distance of a mile. The clouds of dust were already 
blown away by the wind, and a clear range was left to the 
eye, in that place where, ten minutes before, there existed such 
a strange scene of wildness and confusion. 
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LESSON LXXHI. - 

SONG OF THE PILGRIMS. 

UPMAM. 

1. The breeze has swelled the whitening sail, 
The blue waves curl beneath the gale, 
And, bounding with die wave and wind, 
We leave old England's shores behind ; 

Leave behind our native shore, 
Homes, and all we loved before. 

2. The deep may dash, the winds may blow, 
The storm spread out its wings of woe, 
Till sailors' eyes can see a shroud 
Hung in the folds of every cloud ; 

Still, as long as life shall last, 
From that shore we '11 speed us fast 

3. For we would rather never be, 

Than dwell where mind can not be free, 
But bows beneath a despot's rod 
E'en where it seeks to worship God. 

Blasts of heaven, onward sweep ! 

Bear us o'er the troubled deep I 

4. O, see what wonders meet our eyes ! 
Another land and other skies ! 
Columbian hills have met our view ! 
Adieu ! Old England's shores, adieu ! 

Here, at length, our feet shall rest, 
Hearts be free, and homes be blest, 

6. As long as yonder firs shall spread 

Their green arms o'er the mountain's head ; 
As long as yonder cliff shall stand, 
Where join the ocean and the land, — 

Shall those cliffs and mountains be 

Rroud retreats for liberty. 
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Mow to the King of kings we '11 raise 
The paean* loud of sacred praise. 
More loud than sounds the swelling breeae, 
More loud than speak the rolling seas ! 

Happier lands have met our viewj 

England's shores, adieu ! adieu ! 



LESSON LXXIV. 

WESTERN EMIGRATION. 

HUMPHREYS. 

[The reader may scan the following piece, and tell to what kind 
•f poetry, and to what form it belongs. See page 68.] 

1. With all that 's ours, together let us rise, 
Seek brighter plains, and more indulgent skies , 
Where fair Ohio rolls, his amber tide, 

And nature blossoms in her virgin pride ; 
Where* all that Beauty's hand can form to please, 
Shall crown the toils of war with rural ease. 

2. The shady coverts and the sunny hills, 
The gentle lapse of eve?Mnurmuring rills, 
The soft repose amid the noontide bowers, 
The evening walk among the blushing flowers, 
The fragrant groves that yield a sweet perfume, 
And vernal glories in perpetual bloom, 

Await you there ; and heaven shall bless the toil ; — 
Your own the produce, and your own the soil. 

3. There cities rise, and spiry towns increase, 
With gilded domes and every art of peace. 
There Cultivation shall extend his power, 

Rear the green blade, and nurse the tender flower; 
Make the fair villa b in full splendors smile, 
And robe with verdure all the genial soiL 

* IVau ; a amg of triumph. fc Villa j a country mat, or fern 
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4. There shall rich Commerce court the favoring gales 
And wondering wilds admire the passing sails, 
Where the bold ships the stormy Huron brave, 
Where wild Ontario 11 rolls the whitening wave, 
Where fair Ohio his pure current pours, ' 
And Mississippi b laves the extended shores. 

6. And thou, Supreme ! whose hand sustains this boll 
Before whose nod the nations rise and fall, 
Propitious smile, and shed diviner charms 
On this blest land, the queen of arts and arms; 
Make the great empire rise on wisdom's plan, 
The seat of bliss, and last retreat of man. 



LESSON LXXV. 

THE INDIAN, AS HE WAS, AND AS HE IS> 

SPgAGUC. 

1. Not many generations ago, where you now sit circled 
with all that exalts and embellishes civilized life, the rank 
thistle nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his hole 
unscared. rlere lived and loved another race of beings 
Beneath the same sun that rolls over your heads, the Indian 
hunter pursued the panting deer; gazing on the same moon 
that smiles for you, the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate. 

2. Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and help- 
less, the council-fire glared on the wise and daring. Now 
they paddled the light canoe along your rocky shores. Here 
they warred ; the echoing whoop, the bloody grapple, the de- 
fying death-song, all were here ; and when the tiger strife 'was 
over, here curled the smoke of peace. 

3. Here, too, they worshiped ; and from many a dark bosom 
went up a pure prayer to the Great Spirit. He had not writ- 

* On-ifi'ri u. b Mis-sls-sip'pe. c The origin of the Indians in this country Is un- 
known. The most reasonable supposition seeins to be, that they came o?er from it* 
eastern continent by way of Bherlng's strait. 
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ten his laws for them on tables of stone, but he had traced 
them on the tables of their hearts. The poor child of nature 
knew not the God of revelation, but the God of the universe 
he acknowledged in every thing around. , 

4. He beheld him in the star that sunk in beauty behind 
his lonely dwelling ; in the sacred orb that flamed on him 
from his mid-day throne ; in the flower that snapped in the 
morning breeze; in the lofty pine, that defied a thousand 
whirlwinds ; in the timid warbler, that riever left his native 
grove ; in the fearless eagle, whose untired pinion was wet in 
clouds ; in the worm that crawled at his feet ; and in his own 
matchless form, glowing with a spark of that light, to whose 
mysterious Source he, bent in humble, though blind, adoration. 

5. And all this has passed away. Across the ocean came 
a pilgrim bark, bearing the seeds of life and death. The 
former were sown for you ; the latter sprang up in the path 
of the 'simple native. Two hundred years have changed the 
character of a great continent, and blotted forever from its 
face a whole peculiar people. Art has usurped the bowers 
of nature, and the anointed children of education haye been 
too powerful for the tribes of the ignorant. 

6. Here and there a stricken few remain* but how unlike 
their bold, untamed, untameable progenitors ! The Indian of 
i'alcon glance and lion bearing, the theme of the touching 
ballad, the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone ! and his degraded 
offspring crawl upon the soil where he walked in majesty, to 
remind us how miserable is man, when the foot of the con- 
queror is on his neck. 

7. As a race, they have withered from the land. Theii 
arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins w 
the dust. Their council-fire has long since gone out on the 
shore, and their war-cry is fast dying to the untrodden west. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the distant mountains, and read 
their doom in the setting sun. They are shrinking before the 
mighty tide which is pressing them away ; they must soon 
bear the roar of the last wave, which will settle over them 
forever. 
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» 
& Ages hence, the inquisitive white man, as he stands bj 

some growing city, will ponder on the structure of their dis- 
turbed remains, and wonder to what manner of person they 
belonged. They will live only in the songs and chronicles 
of their exterminators. Let these be faithful to their rude 
virtues *€ men, and pay due tribute to their unhappy fate as 
a people, 



LESSON LXXVI. 



THE CAPTIVE CHIEF. 



Pi *e was the hue of his faded cheek, 

As it leaned on, his cold, damp pillow ; 
And deep the heave of his troubled breast 

As the lift of the ocean billow ; 
For he thought of the days when his restless foot 

Through the pathless forest bounded, 
And the festive throng by the hunting fire, 

Wheie the chase-song joyously sounded. 

He had stood in the deadly ambuscade, 

While his warriors were falling around him ; 
He had stood unmoved at the torturing stake, 

Where the foe in his wrath had bound him ; 
He had mocked at pain in every form, 

Had joyed in the post of danger ; 
But his spirit was crushed by the dungeon's gloom. 

And the chain of the ruthless stranger. 



I will go to my tent, and lie down in despair ; 
I will paint me with black, and wir! sever my hair f 
I will sit on the shore, where the hurricane blows 
And reveal to the god of the tempest my woes , 
I will weep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the dead ; 
But they die not of hunger, or lingering decay ; 
The steel of the white man hath swept them away. 
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LESSON bXXVII. 

MAMMOTH CAVE IN KENTUCKY. 

1. Now, reader, if you will take my hand and use my eyes 
* little while, I will render you all the aid I can in seeing 
such wonders as would attract millions of beholders, if thty 
were near the banks of the Hudson or the Thames, instead 
of the beautiful Kentucky " Green River." 

2. Down the main branch we go, then, for two miles, stop- 
ping by the way at u the Doctor's House," to leave our hats, 
wearing handkerchiefs instead, till we reach the " Steam- 
boat, " b an. immense rock bearing that name. Just behind 
this is an avenue, with a narrow mouth, which you de- 
scend, stooping for some rods, and pursue for two miles or 
more. 

3. You pass, on your way, by a narrow and slippery path, 
** the bottomless pit," a frightful chasm one hundred and sixty 
feet in depth; down which we hurled rocks and stones, that 
were several seconds in reaching the bottom, with fainter and 
fainter reverberations from the rocky cliffs below; Near this 
is " the Dead Sea," at the side of which you descend by a 
ladder several feet. 

4. You leave this branch and ascend again, till you enter 
foe " winding way," b which is one hundred and five yards 
ong, and one of the most crooked, zigzag paths that can be ' 
conceived. The roof is not more than four and a half feet 
aigh. and the path, which at some day seems to have been a 
water-channel, is about fifteen or twenty - inches wide; the 
sides rising about two and a half feet perpendicularly, but 
hollowed out sufficiently above that, to admit the free use of 
die arms. A man«of ordinary size can easily thread this 
labyrinth. 

5. Hurrying past a clear, beautiful cascade, descending 
some thirty feet from the roof, we reach the " river Styac," c 

• Doctor's House; a name given to one of the apartments of this cave, b These 
names are given in consequence of some resemblance they bear to other objects, or in 
aooor of some distinguished person, e So named from the mythological river Styx, of 
which Chartui was ferryman. 

22 
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where a skiff is waiting. After crossing the first branch of 
the river, one hundred and fifty yards, you reach two little 
streams which are usually crossed by a skiff. 

6. Grossing another branch of the river, two hundred yards 
in length, we came to the " river Jordan," which is three 
fourths of a mile long, about twenty-five feet broad, at least 
three hundred feet beneath the surface of the earth, and not 
far from five miles from the mouth of the cave. The river 
Is of uniform width, and of considerable depth. 

7. The roof is of solid rock, forming a regular arch from 
the water ; now rising to a height of twenty or thirty feet, 
and then falling so low that all must stoop, or have broken 
heads. It is in this river that the eyeless fish are found, one 
of which I saw. They are about six inches long, of the form 
of a catfish, or "bull-head," of New England, but nearly 
white and translucent. They are without eyes, or even 
sockets for them. 

8. Safely across the "Jordan," let us hasten on to the 
points of exciting interest beyond. Passing through "Sil- 
liman's* Avenue," you' enter and climb up the rugged sides of 
44 the Vineyard " by a ladder. Here you are surrounded by 
" surges of rocks," as some one called them, mostly of a 
spherical form, and completely encrusted with a formation 
resembling clusters of grapes of a purple color. For a hun- 
dred feet or more around the walls are covered in this way. 

9. A few steps to the right of the vineyard is " the Holy 
Sepulcher." You climb up the almost perpendicular side 
of the cave, at considerable risk, to a beautiful gateway of 
stalactites, just large enough to admit the person ; and one 
of the most unique and enchanting sights greets you that 
eyes ever beheld. It is a room about thirty-five feet long and 
fifteen wide, with a low arched roof, which at the end you 
enter is hung with the most beautiful, coral-like stalactites. 

10. In the center of the room is a cavity, perfectly regular, 
about fifteen feet long by five wide and six deep; having 
every appearance of a newly formed grave, and all of solid 

• miamn ; a diaUnguklied nflneralotftt and chemist pf Yak OoOaffc 
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lock, it is a perfect gem among all the curiosities of this 
most curious cave. It is suited to awaken associations of 
solemn interest to the stricken heart. You feel amply repaid 
for the difficult scramble up, and the more difficult task of 
getting down. 

11. The most imaginative poets never conceived or painted 
a place of such exquisite beauty and loveliness as " Cleve- 
land's* Cabinet," into which you now pass. Were the wealth 
of princes bestowed on the most skillful lapidaries, with the 
view of rivaling the splendors of this single chamber, the at- 
tempt would be vain. How, then, can 1 hope to give you a 
conception of it ? You must see it ; and you will then feel 
that all attempt at description is futile. 

12* It is a perfect arch, of about fifty feet span, of an aver- 
age height of about ten feet in the center ; just high enough 
to be viewed with ease in all its parts. It is encrusted from 
end to end with the most beautiful formations, in every vari- 
ety of form. The base of the whole is carbonate of lime, b in 
part of dazzling whiteness, and perfectly smooth, and in other 
places cryStalized so as to glitter like diamonds in the light. 

13. Growing from this, in endlessly diversified forms, is a 
substance resembling selenite* translucent, and imperfectly 
laminated. Some of the crystals bear a striking resemblance 
to branches of celery, and are of about the same length; 
while others, a foot or more in length, have the appearance 
and color of vanilla cream candy ; others are set in the car- 
bonate' of lime in the form of a rose ; and others still roll out 
from the base in forms resembling the ornaments on the cap- 
ital of a Corinthian 4 column. 

14. Some of the incrustations are massive ard splendid; 
others are as delicate as a lily, or as fancy work of shell or 
wax. Think of traversing an arched way like this for a mile 
and a half, and all the wonders of the tales of youth, " Am- 

* Cleveland ; a distinguished mineralogist and chemist of Bowdoin College, b Car- 
bonate of lime; limestone. eSel'o-nite; crystal i zed sulphate of lime, or platter of 
pari*. <* Corinthian; of the Corinthian order of architecture, more ornamental thaa 
•be Doric or Ionic 
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bian Nights,"' and all, seem tame, compared with the living, 
growing reality. Yes, growing reality; for the process is 
going on before your eyes. Successive coats of these incrus 
tations have been perfected and crowded off by others ; so 
that hundreds of tons of these gems lie at your feet, and are 
crushed as you pass, while the work of restoring the orna- 
ments is proceeding around you. 

15. Here and there, through the whole extent, you will 
find openings in the sides, into which you may thrust the per- 
son, and often stand erect in little grottos, perfectly encrusted 
with a delicate white substance, reflecting the light from a 
thousand glittering points,, All the way you might have 
heard us exclaiming, "'Wonderful ! " " Wonderful ! " 



LESSON LXXVm. 

THE SAME SUBJECT, CONCLUDED. 

1. With general unity of form and appearance, there is 
considerable variety in " the Cabinet" The " Snow-ball 
Room," for example, is a section of the cave described above, 
some two hundred feet in length, entirely different from the 
adjacent parts; its appearance being aptly indicated by its 
name. 

2. If a hundred rude school-boys had but an hour before 
completed their day's sport by throwing a thousand snow-balls 
against the roof, wl^ile an equal number were scattered about 
the floor, and all petrified, it would have presented precisely 
such a scene as you witness in this room of nature's frolics. 
So far as I know, these " snow-bails" are a perfect anomaly 1 
among the strange forms of crystalization. 

3. Leaving the quiet and beautiful "Cabinet," you come 
suddenly upon the " Rocky Mountains," furnishing a contrast 

• Arabian Nights; a celebrated collection of Eastern tales. » Anomaly; that wbfcft) 
Aovfales from rale. 
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so bold and striking as almost to startle you. fllambering up 
the rough side, some thirty feet, you pass close under the roof 
of the cavern you have left, and find before you an immenso 
transverse cave, one hundred feet or more from the ceiling to 
the floor, with a huge pile of rocks half filling the hither tide 

4. Taking the left hand branch, you are soon brought to 
'* Crogan's Hall," which is nine miles from the mouth, and is 
the farthest point explored in that direction. The " Hall " is 
fifty or sixty feet in diameter, and perhaps thirty-five feet 
high, of a semi-circular form. Fronting you, as you enter, 
are massive stalactites,* ten or fifteen feet in length, attached 
to the rock, like sheets of ice, and of a brilliant color. 

5. The rock projects near the floor, and then recedes, with 
a regular and graceful curve or swell, leaving a cavity of sev 
eral feet in width, between it and the floor. At intervals 
around this swell, stalactites of various forms are suspended, 
and behind the sheet of stalactites first described are numer- 
ous stalagmites 15 in fanciful forms. 

6. In the center of this hall, a very large stalactite hangs 
from the roof; and a corresponding stalagmite rises from the 
floor about three feet in height, and a foot in diameter, of an 
amber color, perfectly smooth and translucent, like the other 
formations. On your right is a deep pit, down which the 
water dashes from a cascade that pours from the roof. 

7. Other avenues could most likely be found by descending 
the sides of the pit, if any one has the courage to attempt the 
descent. We hastened back to the " Rocky Mountains," and 
took the branch which we left at our right on emerging from 
the Cabinet. Pursuing the uneven path for some distance, 
we reached " Sereno's Arbor." The descent to the " Arbor" 
seemed so perilous, from the position of the loose rocks around, 
that several of the party would not venture. 

8. Those of us who scrambled down, regarded this as the 
crowning object of interest. The " Arbor" isf not more than 
twelve feet in diameter, and of about the same height, of a 

a Sta-lac'titee ; see note, page 160. b Sta-lag'rnite ; a depoaite of carbonate of lime 
an the floon of cavern*. 
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circular form; but is of itself, floor, sides, roof and ornaments 
one perfect, seamless stalactite, of a beautiful hue, and ex- * 
quisite workmanship. Folds or blades of stalactical matter 
hang like drapery around the sides, reaching half way to the 
floor ; and opposite the door a canopy of stone projects, ele- 
gantly ornamented, as if it were the resting-place of a fairy 
bride. 

9. Every thing seemed fresh and new. Indeed, the invis- 
ible architect has not quite finished this master-piece ; for you 
can see the pure water trickling down its tiny channels, and 
perfecting the delicate points of some of the stalactites. Vic- 
toria," with all her splendor, has not in Windsor Castle b so 
beautiful an apartment as " Sereno's Arbor." Reluctantly 
leaving the " Arbor," we reiiscended the " .Rocky Mountains," 
and passed leisurely through the " Cabinet." 

10. We visited, on our return, an immense dome, viewing 
• it from a window broken into its side. Although illuminated 

with a Bengal light, neither the floor or ceiling were visible. 
It must be two hundred feet high, and one hundred and fifty 
feet in circumference. 

11. Directly over this dome is the " Bat Room," which we 
were too weary to visit. We spent a moment in the " Bacon 
Room," answering well to its name. If two or three hundred 
hams were suspended from the- ceiling of a low room, at per- 
fectly regular intervals, each in a canvass sack, the appearance 
would be similar to that presented here. 

12. At about six o'clock we made our way out of the cave, 
having been eleven 'hours in the bowels of the earth. And 
now I would say to the reader, do not omit any good oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, for here 
you may see two hundred and twenty-six avenues, forty-seven 
domes, with a subterranean world of wonders. 

» Vic-toM-a ; queen of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, b Windsor Castle 
iWind'xor CaVal;) a favorite country residence of the English kings an 
Ben-gal' 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

ST. PETER'S" CHURCH AT ROME. 

DEWEY. 

1. St. Peter's is # the largest, and far the most expensive 
structure in the world. The area of its noble piazza is eleven 
thousand and fifty-five feet long ; its front is one hundred and 
sixty feet high, and three hundred and ninety-six feet wide ; * 

.it is six hundred and seventy-three feet long, and four hundred 
and forty-four feet at the transept, or widest part ; that is to 
say, it covers about seven acres. With these general ideas 
of the building, let us enter it. 

2. We immediately observe, on the right and left of the 
door, statues, apparently of children, cherubs, that sustain 
marble vases of holy water. b We approach them, and find 
that they are giants more than six feet high. We see at a 
little distance, on the pilasters and just above the pedestal, 
sculptured doves ; and they appear to the eye of no very ex- 
traordinary size, and we think that we can easily lay our 
hand on them. 

3. We approach, and find that we can scarcely reach to 
touch them, and they are eighteen inches or two feet long. 
We advance along the mighty central nave, and we see, nearly 
at the termination of it and beneath the dome, the high altar, 
surmounted by a canopy, raised on four twisted pillars of 
bronze. The pillars and canopy seem to be of very suitable 
elevation for the place, and yet we soon learn that they are 
ninety feet high. 

4. I have before spoken of the size of the do:ne, c with its 
walls twenty-three feet thick, its own height one hundred anil 
seventy-nine feet, and itself raised two hundred and seventy- 
seven feet above the floor of the church. The dome is sus- 
tained by four square pillars, two hundred and twenty-three 



■ Called St. Peter's, in honor of the apostle Peter, of whom the Romish popes considel 
themselves successors, b Hc/ly water ; the consecrated water of the Romish church 
Aiifelo, the painter, was the architect who designed this wonderful structure. 
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feet m circumference. That is to say, each one of these p* 
lars, or mosses of masonry, is nearly sixty feet on each side 
and therefore as large as one of our common-sized churches 
if it were raised up and set. on the end. 

5. There is a small church and an adjoining house on the 
Strada Felice 11 in Rome, designedly built so as to be togethei 
equal to the size of one of these columns. And yet these 
columns do not seem to be in the way at all ; they do no* 
seem to occupy any disproportionate space; they do not en* 
cumber the mighty pavement ! 

6. With regard to the objects within St. Peter's, 1 can no- 
tice only two or three that struck me most. One of them is 
the monument to the last of the Stuarts, h Charles Edward,' • 
and his brother Henry , d the cardinal. There are two angels 
of death before which I have spent hours. 

7. So exquisitely molded are their forms, so delicate, 
thoughtful, beautiful are their faces ; so sad, too, as they are 
about to extinguish the torch of life, as they stand leaning their 
cheeks upon the reverse end of the long, slender stem, so sad 
indeed; but. then that sadness so relieved by beauty, intellec- 
tual, contemplative, winning beauty, it seems to my fancy, at 
times, as if they would certainly appear to me at my own 
death ; as if they would flit before the imagination, and recon- 
cile the soul to a departure effected by a ministry so beautiful. 

8. Ah ! blessed angels ! I may one day stretch out my 
hands to you and ask your aid, but not yet, not yet. But 
sickness, sorrow, deprivation, calamity in some shape, maj 
make you welcome, before one thinks to be ready. 

9. Among the Mosaic copies of paintings in which St 
Peter's is so rich, there is one of the Incredulity of Thom- 
as, 8 which has always made one of my stopping-places, in 
taking the customary circuit. The eagerness of Thomas, the 



a Strada Felice (Stra-da Fel-e'shV,) one of the principal streets in Rome. bTbe 
name of a family of European sovereigns, commencing with Robert II., (Robert Stuart,) 
King of Scotland, and ending with Henry, (Stuart,) cardinal of York, in England 
> Charles Edward, (Stuart,) called the Pretender; the grandson of James U., king a 
England, d Henry 'Smart;) the cardinal of York, and last of the royal line of tht 
Stuarts. • Thomas; one of the twelve apostles. 
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.aim dignity of Jesus, axe. fine ; but the face of John,* as he 
stands just behind Thomas, and looks upon his rash act, is one 
to remember always. It seems to me the very personification 
of forbearance. He submits calmly that Thomas should do 
it, should satisfy himself, but yet he is exceedingly sorrowful. 

10. There is no surprise in his countenance; he knows 
human frailty, he is not astonished at unbelief or hardness 

.*f heart; but it seems, at the same time, as if his own heart 
were broken at the spectacle. There is not the slightest re- 
buke in his beautiful countenance ; but such a union of induk 
g«nce and sorrow, as one might well pray for, at that altar, to 
be awakened in his mind when he stands by the evil and 
erring. 

11. A walk in St. Peter's is something by itself; a thing 
not to be had, nor anything like it, anywhere else in the world. 
The immensity of the place ; its immense, unequaled mag- 
aificence ; the charming temperature of the air, preserved the 
same the year round, by the vastness of the mass of masonry , 
the incense-breathing walls ; for there is literally an odor of 
sanctity always here, from the daily burning of incense ; — 
the rich, beautiful, variegated rrfarbie columns ; the altars, the 
tombs on every side, the statues, the paintings, the fine me- 
lallions, b in marble, of the heads of saints and fathers of the 
;hurch, which are set into the sides of the columns in great 
numbers ; then the arches on arches that present themselves to 
the view in every direction ; and, if the walk be toward even- 
ing, the music of the vesper hymn, c now swelling in full 
chorus upon the ear, and then dying away, as the music 
changes, or the walk leads you near the chapel whence it pro- 
ceeds, or farther from it ; all this, with the gathering shadows 
of approaching evening, the shadows slowly gathering in arch 
and dome, makes a walk in St. Peter's like nothing else ! 

12. Among the most beautiful things in Rome are its foun- 
tains, and among the most striking things are its obelisks. 



« John, another of the apostles. b-MeiJallion; the representation of a medal in paint- 
ing or sculpture, e Vesper hymn; a hymn sung at the evening service of Catholic 
chnrchM. 
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The fountains in front of St. Peter's especially, are really gto 
rious. They rise thirty or forty feet into the air, and come 
down in a shower. The quantity of water thrown up is sc 
great, and the streams as they spring out from the basin are 
made so to diverge, that they present the appearance of two 
trees, one on each side of the piazza. 

13. The fountains are partly resolved into drops and mist, 
ai d a rainbow may always be seen in the direction opposite 
the sun. Every time one sees them, they seem a new mys- 
tery and beauty ; and when the sky is so fair, so glorious a 
thing, that you feel almost (as you do some days) as if you 
could kneel down and worship i\ they appear like a cloud of 
incense, pure, bright, resplendent, offered up to that supernaj 
splendor and purity. 

14. As to these Egyptian* obelisks, of polished granite 
pointing up to the sky from almost every square and opet 
space in Rome, and with that handwriting of mysterious and 
yet unexplained characters upon their sides, what could be 
more striking ? The antiquities of Rome ajre young by theij 
side. Some or them were built by Sesostris, b between thret 
and four thousand years ago. They saw ages of empire and 
glory before Rome had a being. 

15. They are also in the most perfect preservation. So 
beautifully polished, and entirely free from stain, untouched by 
the storms of thirty-five centuries, it seems as if they had not 
lost one of their particles, since they came from the quarries 
of Egypt. That very surface, we know, has been gazed upon 
by the eyes, of a hundred successive generations. 

16. Speak, dreaaV monitors ! as ye point upward to heaven ; 
speak, dark hieroglyphic symbols! and tell us, are ye not yet 
sonscious, when conscious life has been flowing around yen 
for three thousand years ? Methinks it were enough to pen- 
etrate the bosom of granije with emotion, to have witnessed 
what ye have witnessed. Methinks thit the stern and inex- 



* Egyptian obelisks; four-sided pyramids, brought from Egypt by Roman emperors 
*to Urgest one i n Rome is 179 faet high, b Sesostris (Sea-o^lris a king of i 
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orable mystery, graven upon your mighty shafts, must break 
silence*, to tell that which it hath known of weal an/1 woe. rf 
change, disaster, blood, and crime.. 



LESSON LXXX. 

ODE TO ART. 

1. When, from the sacred garden 11 driven, 
°* Man fled before his Maker's wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 

And crossed the wanderer's sunless path. 

2. 'T was Art ! sweet Art ! new radiance .broke, 

Where her light foot flew o'er the ground; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
" The curse a blessing shall be found." 

3. She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeams never blazed; 
The thistle shrunk, the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladdened as she gazed. 

4. Earth's thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art's command are to him given ; 
The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 

5. In fields of air he writes his name, 

Ano\ treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, anlttafcfj>s the flame 
That quivers round TO^rone on high. 



• Sacred garden ; the garden ot 
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LESSON LXXX1. 

t 

TO* THE CONDOR. 

[The learner may scan the first stanza of the following piece, and 
jote the words in which the metiical and customary accents conflict 
See note under Metrical Accent, p. 71,] 

1 . Wondrous, majestic bird ! whose mighty wing 
Dwells not with puny warblers of the spring, 

Nor on earth's silent breast ; 
Powerful to soar in strength and pride on high, 
And sweep the azure bosom of the sky, 

Chooses its place of rest. 

2. Proud nursling of the tempest, where repose 
Thy pinions at the daylight's fading close ? 

In what far clime of night 
Dost thou in silence, breathless and alone, 
While round thee swell, of life no kindred tone, 

Suspend thy tireless flight ? 

3. The mountain's frozen peak is lone and bare, 
No foot of man hath ever rested there ; 

Yet 't is thy sport to soar 
Far o'er its frowning summit ; and the plain 
Would seek to win thy downward wing in vain, 

Or the green sea-beat shore. 

4. The limits of thy course no daring eye 

Has marked ; thy glorious path of light on high 

Is trackless and unknown ; 
The gorgeous sun thy quenchless gaze may share ; 
Sole tenant of his bouncUess realm of air, 

Thou art, with 3bim, alone. 
m 
6. Imperial wanderer"! the storms that shake 

Earth's towers, and bid her rooted mountains quake, 

Are never felt by thee ! 
Beyond the bolt, beyond the lightning's gleam, 
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Basking forever in the unclouded beam, — 
Thy home, immensity ! 

And thus the soul, with upward flight like thine, 

May track the realms where heaven's own glories shine, 

And scorn the tempest's power ; 
Yet meaner cares oppress its drooping wings, 
Still to earth's joys the sky-born wanderer clings, 

Those pageants of an hour ! 



LESSON LXXXI1. 

THE LEAF. 

GOODRICH. ^ 

1. It came with spring's soft sun and shower*, 
Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers ; 
It nourished on the same light stem, 
It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson tints of summer morn, 
That gilded one, did each adorn ; 
The breeze, that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leaf; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, |« 
The bud and blossom trembled too. 

2. But its companions passed away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring went by 
The fruits and flowers of summer die. 
The autumn winds swept o'er the hill, 
And winter's breath came cold and chill 
The leaf now yielded to the blast, 
And on the rushing stream was cast, 
Far, far it glided to the sea, 

And whirled and eddied wearily, 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumbered on the ocean's biea*i 
23 
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3. Thus life begins — its morning hours 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers ; 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As withered and as lost as they. 
Beneath the parent roof we meet 
In joyous groups, and gaily greet 
The golden beams of love and light, 
That kindle to the youthful sight. 
But soon we part, and one by one, 
Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone. 



v 



LESSON LXXXI11. 

ERUPTION OF THE VOLCANO OF KILAUBA.* 



1. On the 30th of May the people of Puna b observed the 
appearance of smoke and fire in the interior, a mountainous 
and desolate region of that district. Thinking that the fine 
might be the burning of some jungle, 6 they took little notice 
of it until the next day, Sabbath, when the meetings in the 
different villages were thrown into confusion by sudden and 
grand exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and fearful as to 
.eave them no room to doubt the cause of the phenomenon. 

2. The fire augmented during the day and night, but it did 
not seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. All were in 
consternation, as it was expected that the molten flood would 
pour itself down from its height of four thousand feet, to the 
coast, and no one knew to what point it would flow, or what 
devastation would attend its fiery course. On Monday, June 
1st, the stream began to flow off in a northeasterly direction, 
and on the following Wednesday, at evening, the burning 
river reached the sea, having averaged about half a mile as 
dour in its progress. 

3. The rapidity of the flow was very unequal, being modi- 

a Kilauea (kt-low-e'a ;) a place on the island of Hawaii (ha-wl'ee,) one of the Sand 
wich group, b puna (po6-nft.) c Jungle ; a thick duller of tmall tnei or •hrubt. 
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fied by the inequalities of the surface over which the stream 
passed. Sometimes it is supposed to have moved five miles 
an hour, and, at other times, owing to obstructions, making 
no apparent progress, except in filling up deep valleys, and in 
welling over or breaking away hills and precipices. 

4. But I will turn to the source of the eruption. This is 
in a fotest, and in the bottom of an ancient wooded crater, 
ibout four hundred fee,t deep, and probably eight miles east 
from Kilauea. The region being uninhabited and covered 
with a thicket, it was some time before the place was discov- 
ered, and up to this time, though several foreigners have 
attempted it, no one except myself has reached the spot. 

5. From Kilauea to this place the lava flowed in a subterra- 
nean gallery, probably at the depth of a thousand feet ; but its 
course can be distinctly traced all the way, by the rending of 
the crust of the earth into innumerable fissures, and by the 
emission of smoke, steam, and gases. The eruption in this 
old crater was small, and from this place the stream disappeared 
again for the distance of a mile or two, when the lava again 
gushed up and spread over an area of about fifty acres. 

6. Again it passed under ground for two or three miles, 
when it reappeared in another old wooded crater, consuming 
the forest, and partly filling up the basin. Once more it dis- 
appeared, and flowed in a subterranean channel, cracking and 
breaking the earth, opening fissures from six inches to ten or 
twelve feet in width, and sometimes splitting the trunk cf a 
tree so exactly that its legs stand astride of the fissure. 

7. At some places it is impossible to trace the subterranean 
stream, on account of the impenetrable thicket under which 
it passed. After flowing under ground several miles, perhaps 
six or eight, it again broke out like an overwhelming flood : 
and sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, and every thing before 
it, rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, leap- 
ing a precipice of forty or fifty feet, it poured itself in one 
vast cataract of fire into the deep below, with loud *detona- 



» Detonation* ; exptotton*. 
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feV>ns, fearful hissings, and a thousand unearthly and 
writable sounds. 

8. imagine to yourself a river of fused minerals of the 
breadth and depth of Niagara, and of a deep gory r* } ,&Hing 
in one emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into < ^ ocean : 
The scene, as described by eye-witnesses, was terribly sub» 
lime. Two mighty agencies in collision ! Two antagonist 
and gigantic forces in contact, and producing effects on a scak 
inconceivably grand ! 

9; The atmosphere in all directions was failed with ashes* 
*>pray and gases ; while the burning lava, as it fell into the 
water, wrs shivered into millions of minute particles, and 
being throvn back into the air, fell in showers of sand on all 
the surrounding country. The coast was extended into the 
sea for a quarter of a mile, and a pretty sand beach and a 
new cape were formed. Three hills of scoria* and sand were 
also formed in" the sea, the lowest about two hundred, and the 
highest about three hundred feet. 

10. For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself into 
the sea with little abatement. Multitudes of fishes were 
killed, and the waters of the ocean were heated for twenty 
miles along the coast. The breadth of the stream, where it 
fell into the sea, is about half a mile, but inland it varies from 
one to four or five miles in width, conforming itself, like a 
river, to the face of the country over which it flowed. 

11. Indeed, if you can imagine the Mississippi, converted 
into liquid fire, of the consistency of fused iron, and moving 
onward, sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly; now widen- 
eng into a sea, and anon rushing through a narrow defile, 
winding its way through mighty forests and ancient solitudes, 
you will get. some idea of the spectacle now exhibited. The 
depth of the stream will probably vary from ten to two hun- 
dred feet, according to the inequalities of the surface ovel 
which it passed. 

12. During the flow, night was converted into day. The 
light rose and spread like the morning upon the mountains 

a So/rift; volcanic cinders. 
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Mid its glare was seen on the opposite side of the island. If 
was also distinctly visible for more than one hundred miles a< 
sea ; and at the distance of forty miles, fine print could be 
read at midnight. The brilliancy of the light was like a blaz 
ing firmament, and the scene is said to have been one of unri- 
mted sublimity. 

13. The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to the 
sea is about forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty-five 
miles from the Hilo a station. The ground over which it 
flowed descends at the rate of one hundred feet to the mile. 
The crust is now cooled, and may be traversed with care, 
though scalding steam, pungent gases, and smoke are still 
emitted in many places. 

14. In pursuing my way for nearly two days over this 
mighty smoldering mass, I was more and more impressed at 
every step with the wonderful scene. Hills had been melted 
down like wax ; ravines and deep valleys had been filled ; 
and majestic forests had disappeared like feathers in the flames. 
In some places the molten stream parted and flowed in separ- 
ate channels for a considerable distance, and then reuniting, 
formed islands of various sizes, from one to fifty acres, with 
trees still standing, but seared and blighted by the intense heat 

15. On the outer edges of the lava, where the stream was 
more shallow and the heat less vehement, and where, of 
course, the liquid mass cooled soonest, the trees were mowed 
down like grass before the scythe, and left charred, crisped, 
smoldering, and only half consumed. 

16. As the lava flowed around the trunks of large trees on 
the outskirts of the stream, the melted mass stiffened and con- 
solidated before the trunk was consumed, and when this was 
effected, the top of the tree fell, and lay unconsumed on the 
crust, while the hoie which marked the place of the trunk 
remains almost as smooth and perfect as the calibre of o 
cannon. t 

17. These holes are innumerable, and I found them tt 



* Hilo (He% ;) a town in the isiand of Hawaii 

23* 
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measure from ten to forty feet deep; but, as 1 remarked before 
they are in the more shallow parts of the lava, the trees beings 
entirely consumed where it was deeper. During the flow of 
this eruption, the great crater of Kilauea sunk about three, 
hundred feet, and her fires became nearly extinct, one lake t 
only, out of many, being left active in this mighty caldron, 

18. This, with other facts which have been named, demon- 
strates that the eruption was the disgorgement 11 of the fires of 
Kilauea. The open lake in the old crater is at present 
intensely active, and the fires are increasing, as is evident from 
the glare visible at our station and from the testimony of 
visitors. 

19. During the early part of the eruption, slight and 
repeated shocks of earthquake were felt, for several succes- 
sive days, near the scene of action. These shocks were not 
noticed at Hilo. Through the direction of a kind Providence, 
no lives were lost, and but little property was consumed dur- 
ing tins amazing flood of fiery ruin. The stream .passed over 
an uninhabited desert. A few little hamlets were consumed, 
and a few plantations were destroyed; but the inhabitants, 
forewarned, fleu and escaped. 

20. During the progress of the eruption, some of the people 
in Puna spent most of their time in prayer and religious meet- 
ings ; some flew in consternation from the face of the all-de- 
vouring element; others wandered along its margin, marking 
with idle curiosity, its daily progress; while another class still 
:*oolly pursued their usual vocations, una wed by the burning 
fury as it rolled along within a mile of their doors. 

21. They were apparently indifferent to the roar of consum- 
ing forests, the tight of devouring fire, the startling detona- 
tions, the hissing of escaping steam, the rending of the earth, 
the shivering and melting of gigantic rocks, the raging and 
dashing of the fiery waves, the bellowings, the murmurings, 
and the unearthly mutterings coming up from the burning 
deep. 

*Disg6rgement; the act of throwing out. 
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22. They went carelessly on amid the rain of ashes, sand, 
and fiery scintillations,' gazing vacantly on the fearful and 
ever varying appeannce of the atmosphere, murky, black, livid, 
Mazing, the sudden rising of lofty pillars of flame, the upward 
rurling of ten thousand columns of smoke, and their majestic 
roll in dense, dingy, lurid, or party-colored clouds. 

23. During the progress of the descending stream, it would 
often fall into some fissure, and forcing itself into apertures 
and under massive rocks, and even hillocks and extended plats 
of ground, and lifting them from their ancient beds, bear 
them, with all their superincumbent mass of soil and trees, on 
its viscous and livid bosom, like a raft on "the water. When 
the fused mass was sl'iggish, it had a gory appearance, like 
clotted blood, and when it was active, it resembled fresh and 
clotted blood mingled and thrown into violent agitation. 

24. Sometimes the flowing lava would find a subterranean 
gallery, diverging at right angles from the main channel, and 
pressing into it would flow off unobserved, till meeting with 
some obstruction in its dark passage; when, by its expansive 
force, it would raise the crust of the earth into a dome-like 
hill of fifteen or twenty feet in height, and then, bursting this 
shell, pour itself out in a fiery torrent around. 

25. A man who was standing at a considerable distance 
from the main stream, and intensely gazing on the absorbing 
ecene before him, found himself suddenly raised to the height 

if ten or fifteen feet above the common level around him, and 
he had but just time to escape* from his dangerous position 
when the earth opened where he had stood, and a stream of 
fire gushed out 

* Scintilla'Uon ; sparks, or the act of emitting sparks. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

A SCENE AT SEA. 
LSOGBTT. 

1. The Active, a sloop of war, had been lying all d*f 
becalmed, in mid ocean, and was rolling and pitching abopt 
in a heavy ground swell, which was the only trace left of tig 
gale she had lately encountered. The sky was of as tender 
and serene a blue as if it had never been deformed witfe 
clouds ; and" the atmosphere was bland and pleasant To a 
true sailor there are few circumstances more annoying than a 
perfect calm. 

2. On the afternoon in question, this feeling of restlessness 
at the continuance of the calm was not confined to the crew 
of the Active. Her commander had been nearly all day on 
deck, walking to and fro, on the starboard side,* with quick, 
impatient strides, or now stepping into one gangway, and now 
into the other, and casting anxious and searching looks into all 
quarters of the heavens, as if it were of the utmost conse- 
quence that a breeze should spring up and enable him to pur- 
sue his way. 

3. But notwithstanding his impatience, and the urgency of 
his mission, whatever it was, the Active continued to roll heav- 
ily about at the sport of the big round billows, which swelled 
up and spread and tumbled over so lazily, that their glassy 
surfaces were not broken by a ripple. The sun went down 
clear, but red and fiery ; and the sky, though its blue, faded to 
a duskier tint, still remained unflecked by a single cloud. 
" We shall have a dull and lazy night of it, Vangs," said the 
master's mate. 

4. The person he addressed stood on the heel of the bow- 
sprit, b with his arms folded on his breast, and his gaze fixed 
intently on the western horizon, from which the daylight had 
so completely faded, that it required a practised and keen eye 

• Starboard aide ; the right hand aide of the ahip. b Bdw'sprit ; a boom or mi 
*°J~taoTertheatemofaship. 
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to discern where the sky and water met. He did not turn 
his head, nor withdraw his eyes from the spot they rested on, 
as he said, in a low tone, " We shall have work enough before 
morning." 

5. " Turn your eye in that direction, Mr. Garnet. Do yoti 
not see a faint belt of light, no broader than my finger, that 
streaks the sky where the sun went down ? It is not day- 
light, for I watched that all fade away, and the last glimmer 
•f it was gone before that dim, brassy streak began to show 
itself. And carry your eye in a straight line above it ; do 
you not mark how thick and lead-like the air looks ? 

6. « There is that there," said the old man, " which will 
try what stuff these sticks are made of before the morning 
breaks." " Is there, then, really any prospect of wind ? " 
asked the midshipman. " Let it come butt-end foremost, if 
it chooses, and the sooner the better," said young Burton, 
Laughing. 

7. -The old quarter-master turned a grave and thoughtful 
look on the round face of the lively boy, and seemed medi- 
tating an answer tfyat might repress what probably struck 
him as untimely mirth : but even while he was in the act of 
speaking, the tempest he had predicted burst in sudden fury 
upon the vessel. 

8. The first indication those below had of its approach was 
the wild rushing sound -of the gust, which broke upon their 
ears like the roar of a^ volcano. The heaving and rolling of 
the ship ceased all at once, as if the waves had been subdued 
and chained down by the force of a mighty pressure. 

9. The vessel stood motionless an instant, as if instinct 
nth life, and cowering in conscious fear of the approaching 

strife ; the tempest then burst upon her, and the stately mass 
reeled and fell over before it, like a tower struck down by a 
thunderbolt .The surge was so violent that the ship was 
thrown almost on her beam-ends, and every thing on board, 
not secured in the strongest manner, was pitched with great 
force to the leeward/ 

' " ■' ■ ' ' ■ ' ■' i i* 

a Lee* ward; on the opporito tide to that from which the wind Mow* 
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10 A scene of fearful grandeur was presented. The sky 
was of a murky, leaden hue, and appeared to hend over the 
ship in a nearer and narrower arch, binding the ocean in s« 
small a rtfund, that the eye could trace, through the whole 
circle, the line where the sickly-looking heaven rested on the 
sea. The air was thick and heavy ; and the water, covered 
with driving snow-like foam, seemed to be packed and flat- 
tened down by the fury of the blast, which scattered its 
billows into spray as cutting as the sleet of a December storm. 

11. The wind howled and screamed through the rigging 
with an appalling sound, that might be likened to the shrieks 
and wailings of angry fiends ; and the ship fled before the 
tempest like an afFrighted thing, with a velocity that piled 
the water in a huge bank around her bows, and sent it oflj 
whirling and sparkling, in lines of dazzling whiteness, soon 
lost in the general hue of the ocean, which resembled a wild 
waste of drifting snow. 

12. For more than an hour did the Active flee along in 
this way, like a wild horse foaming and stretching at hw 
utmost speed, driven onward in the van of the tempest, and 
exposed to its fiercest wrath. At length, the first fury of the 
gale passed away, and the wind, though still raging tempest 
uously, swept over her with less appalling force. 

13. The ocean, now, as if to revenge itself for its con- 
strained inactivity, roused from its brief repose, and swelled 
into billows that rolled and chased each other with the wild 
glee of ransomed demons. Wave upon wave, in multitudi 
nous confusion, came roaring in from asterrr; and their white 
crests, leaping, and sparkling, and hissing, formed a striking 
feature in the scene. The wind, fortunately, issued from the 
right point, jind drove the Active towards her place of desti 
nation. 

14. The dun pall of clouds, which, from the commencement 
oL« u t0taI,y overs P^d the heavens, except in the 

ZTr t G Tl ? e WaSt P roceede <*, now beaan to give way 
W s ^St, ^ Sh r e ° Ut W and there > - long horizon. 
"J 1££ *• gW ° f eXpiril * coals betwee/the tar. 
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1 15. Though the first dreadful violence of the storm was 
somewhat abated, it still raved with too much fierceness and 
pfewer to admit of any relaxation of vigilance. The com 
mander himself still retained the trumpet, and every officei 
stofd in silence at his station, clinging to whatever might 
assist him to maintain his difficult footing* 
, 16. " Light, ho I " cried the look-put on one of the catheads/ 
" Where away ? " demanded the captain. " Dead ahead/ 
" What does it look like, and how far off? " shouted the cap 
tain in a loud and earnest voice. " A large vessel lying to, 
under bare poles ; starboard your helm, sir, quick, hard a-star- 
board, or you will fall aboard of her ! " 

17. This startling intelligence was hardly communicated, 
before the vessel descried from aloft loomed suddenly into 
sight from deck through the thick weather to leeward. Her 
dark and shadowy form seemed to rise up from the ocean, so 
suddenly did it open to view, as the driving mist was scat- 
tered for a moment. She lay right athwart the Active's 
bows, and almost under her" fore-foot, as it seemed, while she 
pitched into the trough of an enormous sea, and the Active 
rode on the ridge of the succeeding wave, which curled above 
the chasm, as if to overwhelm the vessel beneath. 

18. "Starboard your helm, b quarter-master! hard a-star- 
board ! " cried the commander of the Active, in a tone of 
startling energy. These orders were promptly obeyed, but 
it was too late for them to avail. The wheel, in the hands 
of four stout and experienced seamen, was forced swiftly 
round, and the effect of the rudder was assisted by a pull of 
the starboard braces; but in such a gale, and under bare 
poles, the helm exerted but little power over the driving and 
ponderous mass. 

19. She had headed off hardly a point from her course, 
when she was taken .up by a prodigious surge, and borne 
onward with fearful velocity. The catastrophe was now. 
inevitable. In an instant, the two ships fell together, theii 

• Cafheads ; pieces of timber projecting over the ship'* bow. b Helm ; the 
or apparatiw by wh>h » •hi'» la •letieft 
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oinm timber crashing with the fatal force of the concus- 
sion. A wild shriek ascended from the deck of the stpanger, 
ind woman's shrill voice mingled with the sound 

20. All was now contusion and uproar on board both vea- 
*ela. The Active ha4 struck the stranger broad on the bow* 
while the bowsprit of the latter, rushing in between the fena- 
raast and the starboard fore-riggtng of the Active, had snapped 
ber chain* and stays, and torn up the bolts and chain-plates, 
as if they had been thread and wire. Staggering back from 
the shock, she was carried to some distance by a refluent 
wave, which suddenly subsiding, she gave such a heavy 
lurch to port, that the foremast, now wholly unsupported on 
the starboard side, snapped short off, like a withered twig, 
and fell with a "oud splash into the ocean. 

21. In the meanwhile, another furious billow lifted the 
vessel on its crest, and the two ships closed again, like glad- 
iators, faint and stunned, but still compelled to do battle. 
The bows of the stranger, this time, drove heavily against 
the bends of the Active just abaft her mainrigging, and her 
bowsprit darted quivering in over the bulwarks, as if it were 
the arrowy tongu j of some huge sea monster. 

22. At this instant a wild sound of agony, between a shriek 
and a groan, was heard in that direction, and those who turned 
to ascertain its cause saw, as the vessels again separated, a 
human body swinging and writhing at the stranger's bowsprit 
head. The vessel heaved up into moonlight, and showed the 
face of poor Vangs, the quarter-master, his back apparently 
crushed and broken, but his arms clasped round the spar, to 
which he appeared to cling with convulsive tenacity. 

23. The bowsprit had caught him on its end, as it ran in 
over the Active's side, and driving against the mizzen-mast,' 
depriyed the poor wretch of all power to rescue himself from 
the dreadful situation. While a hundred eyes were fastened 
in a gaze of horror on the impaled seaman, thus dangling 
over the boiling ocean, the strange ship again reeled forward, 

* Mizzen-mast; the mast that supgprts the hindermost sails, being neve* the lUni 
of the ship. 
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is if to renew the terrible encounter. But her motion was 
-now slow and laboring. 

24. She was evidently settling by the head i she paused in 
mid career, gave a heavy drunken lurch' to starboard, till her 
topmasts whipped against the rigging of her antagonist, then 

- rising slowly on the ridge of the next wave, she plunged head 
foremost, and disappeared forever. 

25. One shriek of horror and despair rose through the 
itorm — one wild, delirious shriek! The waters swept over 
the drowning wretches, and hushed their gurgling cry. Then 
all was still ! — all but the rash and whirl of waves as they 
were sucked into the vortex, and the voice of the storm which 
howled its wild dirge above the spot. 



LESSON LXXXV. 



THE TEMPEST. 



[ The learner may note the transitions in the following piece, and 
tell how it should be read. See p. 60, and Rules for Expression, 
p. 52.] 

1. T was mora— the rising splendor rolled 
On marble towers and roofs of gold; 

Hall, court, and gallery below, 

Were crowded with a living flow ; 

Egyptian, Arab, Nubian, there, 

The bearers of the bow and spear ; 

The hoary priest, the Chaldee a sage, 

The slave, the gemmed and glittering page — 

Helm, turban, and tiara shone 

A dazzling ring round Pharaoh's* throne. 

2. There came a man — the human tide 
Shrank backward from his stately stride — 

» * 1 1 tea (kaFdee) aage ; a prophet of Ghaldel, an ancient country which lay mm 
m ih * tuphralM. b Pharaoh (fl'ro ;) the tide of the ancient lOYeretgM of Bfypa. 

94 
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His cheek with storm and time was tanned 
A shepherd's staff was in his hand ; 
A shudder of instinctive fear % 
Told the dark king what step was near: 
On through the host the stranger came, 
It parted round his form like name. 

3. He stooped not at the footstool stone, 
He clasped not sandal, kissed not throne ; 
Erect he stood amid the ring, 

His only words — "Be just, O king ! 

4. On Pharaoh's cheek the blood flushed high, 
A fire was in his sullen eye ; 

Yet on the Chief of Israel 1 
No arrow of his thousands fell ; 
All mute and moveless as the grave 
Stood chilled the satrap b and the slave. 

5. " Thou 'rt come," at length the monarch spoke , | 

Haughty and high the words outbroke ; | 

" Is Israel weary of its lair, ! 

The forehead peeled, the shoulder bare ? 

Take back the answer to your band ; 

Go, reap the wind ; go, plow the sand ; 

Go, vilest of the living vile, 

To build the never-ending pile, 

Till, darkest of the nameless dead, ' 

The vulture on their flesh is fed. 

What better asks the howling slave 

Than the base life our bounty gave ? " 

6. Shouted in pride the turbaned peers 
Up clashed to heaven the golden spears. 
iUng !thou and thine are doomed!— Behold !» 

^SSi^ 0m,non »■■• «* *• Hebrew people and country. «S*iap;uofi 
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The prophet spoke, the thunder rolled ! 

Along the pathway of the sun 

Sailed vapory mountains, wild and dun. 

7. " Yet there is time," the prophet said — 
He raised his staff; the storm was stayed. 
" King! be the word of freedom given ; 
What art thou, man, to war with Heaven ? " 

8. There came no word. The thunder broke ! 
Like a huge city's final smoke, 

Thick, lurid, stifling, mixed with flame, 
Through court and hall the vapors came. 

9. Loose as the stubble in the field, 
Wide flew the men of spear and shield , 
Scattered like foam along the wave, 
Flew the proud pageant, prince and slave ; 
Or, in the chains of terror bound, 

Lay, corpse-like, on the smoldering ground. . 
" Speak, king! the wrath is but begun — 
Still dumb? — then, Heaven, thy will be done ! 

it). Echoed from earth a hollow roar, 
Like ocean on the midnight shore : 
m A sheet of lightning o'er them wheeled, 
The solid ground beneath them reeled ; 
In dust sank roof and battlement ; 
Like webs the giant walls were rent ; 
Red, broad, before his startled gaze, 
The monarch saw his Egypt blaze. 

] 1 Still swelled the plague* — the flame grew pole ; 
Burst from the clouds the charge of hail ; 
With arrowy keenness, iron weight, 
Down poured the ministers of fate; 

• Tr*e iwenth plague of Eg/pt !■ referred to 
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Till man and cattle, crushed, congealed, 
Covered with death the boundless field. 

12 Still swelled the plague, uprose the blast, 
The avenger, fit to be the last ; 
On ocean, river, forest, vale, 
Thundered at once the mighty gale. 



13. Before the whirlwind flew the tree, 
Beneath the whirlwind roared the sea ; 
A thousand ships were on the wave — 
Where are they ? — Ask that foaming grave I 
Down go the hope, the pride of years, 
Down go the myriad mariners ; 

The riches of Earth's richest zone, . 
Gone 2 like a flash of lightning, gone . 

14. And, lo ! that first fierce triumph o'er, 
Swells Ocean on the shrinking shore ; 
Still onward, onward, dark and wide, 
Engulfs the land the furious tide. 
Then bowed thy spirit, stubborn long, 
Thou serpent, reft of fang and sting ; 
Humbled before the prophet's knee, 

He groaned, " Be injured Israel free." 

15. To heaven the sage upraised his wand 
Back rolled the deluge from the land ; 
Back to its caverns sank the gale ; 

Pled from the noon the vapors pale ; 
Broad burned again the joyous sun : 
The hour of wrath and death was done. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

CAMPBELL. 

[In leading the following beautiful specimen of rhetorical dialogue' 
the reader must personate four characters ; the chief, boatman, lady 
and lord ; and vary his voice so as to express the emotions, which 
prompted the language of the several speakers. See Personation, 
Plain and Rhetorical Dialogue, p. 62.] 

1. A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And 1 11 give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o'er the ferry. " 

2. " Now. who be ye, would cross Lochgyle,* 

This dark and stormy water ? " 
" Oh, I 'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

3. " And fast before her father's men 

Three days we Ve fled together, 
For should he find us in the gren, 
My blood would stain the heather. 6 

4. " His horsemeiThard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who would cheer my bonny* bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " 

5. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

" I '11 go, my chief; I 'm ready ; 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome* lady 



• Locfagyfe, (Mc-glle* ;) a lake in the Highlands, or north part of Scotland W Heather 
(Scotch phrase j) a shrub of many species, c Bonny, (Scotch phrase ;) pretty, handsome 
« WnVsome, (Scotch phrase ;) cheerful, marry. . 
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6. " And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white 
I '11 row you o'er the ferry." 

7. By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water wraith* was shrieking, 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

9. " O, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather, 
I HI meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 
' A stormy sea before her, 

When, O ! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o'er her. 

11. And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast- prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover ; 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 

13. " Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

Across the stormy water : * m 

" And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter ! O my daughter ! " 



* Wraith, (Scotch phraae tf the evil apirit of the 1 
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14. T was vain : the loud waves lashed the shore! 
Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

A SCENE IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.* 

MELLEN. 

1. We first came \o the verge of the precipice, from which 
the water takes its leap upon a platform that projects with the 
rock many feet over the chasm. Here we gazed into the dell 
and the basin into- which the stream pours itself from the 
beetling cliff. But the prospect from this point is far less 
thrilling than from below; and we accordingly began our 
descent. 

2. Winding round the crags, and following a foot-path 
between the overhanging trees, we gradually, and with some 
difficulty, descended so far as to have a fine view of the station 
which we had just left. The scene here is magnificent beyond 
description. Far under the blackened canopy of everlasting 
rock, that shoots above to an alarming extent over the abyss, 
the eye glances round a vast and regular amphitheater, which 
seems to be the wild assembling-place of all the spirits of the 
storms ; so rugged, so deep, so secluded, and yet so threaten- 
ing does it appear ! 

3. Down from the midst of the cliff that over-arches this 
wonderful excavation, and dividing in the midst of the gloom 
that seems to settle within it, comes the foaming torrent, 
splendidly relieved upon the black surface of the enduring* 
walls, and throwing its wreaths of mist along the frowning 
ceiling. Following the guide that had brought us thus far 
down the chasm, we passed into the amphitheater, and moving 



» Catakill mountains ; a range of mountain* in New York, extending along the Hod' 
■on, 8904 feet abore the aea. 
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under the terrific projection, stood in the center of this *ub?im« 
and stupendous work ; the bkck, iron-bound rooks behind us 
and the snowy cataract springing between' us and the boiling 
basin, which still lay under our feet. 

4. Here the scene was unparalleled. Here seemed to be 
the theater for a people to stand in, and behold the prodigies 
and fearful wonders of the Almighty, and feel their own 
insignificance. Here admiration and astonishment come un- 
bidden over the soul, and the most obdurate heart feels that 
there is something to be grateful for. Indeed, the scene from 
this spot is so sublime, and so well calculated to impress the 
feelings with a sense of the power and grandeur of nature, 
that, apart from all other considerations, it is worthy of long 
journeying and extreme toil to behold it. 

5. Having taken refreshment, we descended to the extreme 
depth of the ravine, and, with certain heroic ladies, wbe 
somehow dared the perils of the path, we gazed from this 
place upon the sheet of water, falling from a height of more 
than two hundred and fifty fee* This is a matter ©f which 
Niagara would not speak lightly ; and there is wanting only 
a heavy fall of water to make this spot not only magnificent 
for that it is now,_but terribly sublime. 

6. Mountains ascend and overshadow it ; crags and preci- 
pices project themselves in menacing assemblages ail about, as 
though frowning over a ruin which they are only waiting some 
fiat to make yet more appalling. Nature has hewed out a 
resting place for man, where he may linger, and gaze, and 
admire ! Below him she awakens her thunder, and darts her 
lightning ; above him she lifts still loftier summits, and round 
him she flings her spray and her rainbows ! 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

. THE BIBLE. 

JUD90N. 



1. The highest eulogy we can pronounce upon this book of 
*il books, is, to take it for the man of our counsel, and the 
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golar st /of our lives ; not merely to admit and laud its supe- 
rior exctdency, and Jet it remain on theshelf, until anathema 
maranataa,* can be written in the dust upon its lids, and crim« 
inally neglecting to aid in giving it to the millions who arc 
groping in heathen darkness. 

. 2. Divine in its origin, written by the pen of inspiration 
dtpped in the burning indignation of God against the wicked 
■ on the oi^e hand ; and in the melting fountain of his love, foj 
the good, on the other ; the sublimity of its language caps the 
climax ot Rhetoric. As a history of that grand epoch," when 
God said, " Let there be light ; and there was light," it stands, 
alone, cloined in the majesty of Divinity. 

3. As a chronicle of the creation of man, c after the moral 
image of Deity, of his ruinous fall, and of his subsequent mad 
career, it must remain unrivaled. As a chart of human na- 
ture, and o/ human rights and wrongs, and of the character 
of the great Jeh< vah, its delineations, in precision, fullness, and 
force of description, far exceed the boldest strokes and finest 
touches, of the master spirits of every age and clime. 

4. As a system of morals and religion, every effort of 
man, to add lu its transcendent beauty, or omnipotent strength 
is presumption, and as vain as an attempt to bind the wind, 
or imprison the ocean. As a book of poetry d and eloquence,* 
it- stands, in lotiy grandeur, towering above the noblest pro- 
ductions of the most brilliant talents, that have illuminated' 
and enraptured the classic world. 

5. As a book of revelation/ it shed a flood of light upon 
the wilderness of mind, that added fresh luster and refulgence 
to those of reason, philosophy and science, which had guided 
mankind to that auspicious, glorious era, when it burst upon 
the astonished world. As a book of counsel, its wisdom is 
profound, boundless, infinite. It meets every case in time, 
and is the golden chain that reaches- from earth to heaven. 



* A-nalh'-e-ma mar-a-nath'-a ; let him be cursed at the coming of the Lord, b Tha 
epoch of the creation of the world, c We have no other true history of the creation and 
fell of man except the Bible, d See the Psalms which were originally written in Hebrew 
poetry. • See Paul's speech before Agrippa, Christ's sermon on the mount, && t Ear 
I of the Immortality of tha soul, of a future state of existence, &c 
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6. It teaches us our native dignity, the design of our crea- 
tion, the duties we owe to our God, ourselves, our families 
our parents, our children, and our fellow-men. It teaches its 
how to live and how to die. It arms the Christian in panoply 
complete, snatches from death its poisoned sting, from the 
grave its boasted victory, and points the soul to its crowning 
glory, a blissful immortality beyond the skies. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

THE BLIND PREACHER. 

WIRT. 

[This is an extract from one (ft* a series of Letters written by Mr. 
Wirt, under the assumed name of the British Spy.] 

1. I have been, my dear S , on an excursion through 

the counties which lie along the eastern side of the Blue 
Ridge.' A general description of that country and its inhab- 
itants may form the subject of a future letter. For the pres- 
ent, I must entertain you with an account of a most singulai 
and interesting adventure, which I met with in the course of 
the tour. 

2. It was one Sunday, as I traveled thrpugh the county of 
Orange, that rny eye was caught by a cluster of horses tied 
near a ruinous old wooden house, in the forest, not far from 
the road-side. Having frequently seen such objects before in 
traveling through these States, I had no difficulty in under* 
standing that this was a place of religious worship. 

3. Devotion alone should have stopped me to join in the 
duties of tke congregation ; but I must confess that curiosity 
to hear the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the least 
of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his preternat- 
ural appearance. He was a tall and very spare old man ; his 

• A range of mountains in Virginia. 
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head, which was covered with a white linen cap, his shriveled 
hands, and his voice, were all shaking under the influence of 
a palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to me that he was 
perfectly blind. 

4. The first emotions which touched my breast were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But how soon were all my 
feelings changed ! The lips of Plato a were never more worthy 
of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the lips of this holy 
man ! It was a day of the administration of the sacrament ; 
and his subject, of course, was the passion of our Savior. 
I had heard the subject handled a thousand times. I had 
thought it exhausted long ago. 

5. Little did I suppose that in the wild woods of America, 
I was to meet with a man whose eloquence would give to this 
topic a new and more sublime pathos than I had ever before 
witnessed. As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute 
the mystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human, 
solemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. ' 

6. He then drew a picture of the sufferings of our Savior ; 
his trial before Pilate ; his ascient up Calvary ; his crucifixion ; 
and his death. I knew the whole history ; but never, until 
then, had I heard the circumstances so selected, so arranged, 
so colored ! It was all new ; and I seemed to have heard it 
for the first time in my life. 

7. His enunciation was so deliberate, that his voice trembled 
on every syllable ; and every heart in the assembly trembled 
in unison. His peculiar phrases had that force of description, 
that the original scene appeared to be at that moment acting 
before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the Jews ; the 
staring, frightful distortions of malice and rage. We saw 
the buffet ; my soul kindled with a flame of indignation ; and 
my hands were involuntarily and convulsively clinched. 

8. But when he came to touch on the patience, the forgiving 
meekness, of our Savior ; when he drew, to the life, his blessed 
eyes streaming in tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to God 

* Plato, a celebrated philosopher, by descent an Athenian ; born E C 429. 
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t soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, " Father; 
forgive them, for they know not what they do," — the voice 
of the preacher, which had all along faltered, grew fainter, 
and fainter, until his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and bunt into a loud and irrepressible flood of grief. The 
effect was inconceivable. The whole house resounded with the 
mingled groan^ and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

9. It was some time before the tumult had subsided, so far 
as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, 
but fallacious standard of my own weakness, I began to be 
very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But no ! the 
descent was as beautiful and sublime as the elevation had 
been rapid and enthusiastic. 

10. The first sentence, with which he broke the a<vful 
silence, was a quotation from Rousseau/ " Socrates b died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God ! " I despair 
of giving you any idea of the effect produced by this short 
sentence, unless you could perfectly conceive the whole man- 
ner of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. 
Never before did I completely understand what Demosthenes* 
meant by laying such stress on delivery. 

11. You are to bring before you the venerable figure of the 
preacher ; his blindness, constantly recalling to your recollec- 
tion, old Homer , d Ossian,* and Milton/ and associating with his 
performance, the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses ; you 
are to imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, trembling melody. 

12. You are to remember the pitch of passion and enthu- 

* Kousscau, (Roo-bo';) a man of eminent learning, born at Geneva, 1712. bSocnfteo, 
a i^lebrated philosopher, born at Alopece, near Alliens, B. O. 569. c Demosthenes, a 
celebrated Athenian orator, born B. C. 335. d H6mer, a celebrated Greek poet. Mm 
towrished B. C. about 900. e Os'aian, a Caledonian bard, who flourished m the yaw 
A. D. about 300. t Milton, (John ;) an eminent English poet; born 160& 
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to which the congregation were raised ; and then, the 
few minutes of portentous, death-like silence, which reigned" 
throughout the house ; the preacher, removing his white 
handkerchief from his aged face, (even yet wet from the recent 
torrent of his tears,) and slowly stretching forth the pal? >d 
hand which holds it, begins the sentence : " Socrates died like 
a philosopher," then pausing, raising his other hand, pressing 
them both, clasped together, with warmth and energy to his 
bgeast, lifting his " sightless balls " to heaven, and pouring his 
whole soul into his tremulous voice — " but Jesus .phrist — 
like a God ! ' If he had been in deed and in truth, an angel 
qf light, the effect could scarcely have been more divine. 



LB6SON XC. 



CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 



[The reader may scan the following piece, and tell to what kind 
> it belongs. See Construction of Verse, p. 68.] 

1. Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee, 

Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou, from hence, my all shall be ! 

Perished every fond ambition, 

All I Ve sought, or hoped, or known, 

Yet howjrich is my condition, — 
God and Heaven are all my own ! 

2. Go, then, earthly fame and treasure; 
Come disaster, scorn, and pain ; 

In thy service pain is pleasure, 

With thy favor, loss is gain ! 
I have called thee Abba Father, 

I have set my hearj on thee ; 
Storms may howl, and clouds may gather, — 

All must work for good to me ! 
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Soul ! then know thy full salvation, 

Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care ; 
Joy to find in every station 

Something still to do or bear ! 
Think, what spirit dwells within thee, 

Think, what heavenly bliss is thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to save thee ; 

Child of Heaven, canst thou repine ? 

Haste thee on, from grace to glory, 

Armed by faith, and winged by prayer, 
Heaven's eternal day's before thee, 

God's own hand shall guide thee there. 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission ! 

Soon shall pass thy pilgrim days ; 
Hope shall change to glad fruition, 

Faith to sight, and prayer to praise. 



LESSON XCI. 

BENEVOLENCE OP GOD. 

CHALMU0. 

1. It is saying much for the. benevolence of God, to say, 
that a single world, or a single system, is not enough for it ; 
that it must have the spread of a mightier region, on which 
it may pour forth a tide of exuberancy throughout all its 
provinces; that, as far as our vision can carry us, it has 
strewed immensity with the floating receptacles of life, and has 
stretched over each of them the garniture of such a sky as 
mantles our own habitation ; and that, even from distances which 
a- e far beyond the reach of human eye, the songs of gratitude 
and praise may now be arising to the one God, who sits sur- 
rounded by the regards of his one great and universal family. 

2. Now it is saying much for the benevolence of God, to 
8 *y, that it sends forth these wide and distant emanations over 
•he surface of a territory so ample ; that the world we inhabit 
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lying imbedded as it does, amidst so much surrounding 
greatness, shrinks into a point that to* the universal eye 
might appear to be almost imperceptible. 

3. But does it not add to the power and to the perfection 
of this universal eye, that at the very, moment it is t Jang a 
comprehensive survey of the vast, it can fasten a steady and 
nndistracted attention on each minute and separate portion of 
it ; that at the very moment it is looking at all worlds, it can 
look most pointedly and most intelligently to each of them ; 
that at the very moment it sweeps the field of immensity, it 
can settle all the earnestness of its regards- upon every distinct 
hand-breadth of that field ; that at the very moment.at which it 
embraces the totality of existence, it can send a most thorough 
and penetrating inspection into each of its. details, and into 
every one of its endless diversities ? You cannot fail to per- 
ceive howlnuch this addS to the power of the all-seeing eye. 

4. Tell me, then, if it do not add as much perfection to the 
benevolence of God, that while it is expatiating over the vast 
field of created things, there is not one portion of the held 
overlooked by it ; that while it scatters blessings over the whole 
of an infinite range, it causes them to descend in a shower of 
plenty on every separate habitation ; that, while his arm is 
underneath and round about all worlds, he enters within the 
precincts of every one of them, and gives a care and a ten- 
derness to each individual of their teeming population. 

5. O ! dees not the God, who is said to be love, shed over 
this attribute of his, its finest illustration ! when, while he sits 
in the highest heaven, and pours out his fullness on the whole 
subordinate domain of nature and of Providence, he bows a 
pitying regard on the very humblest of his children, and sends 
his reviving spirit into every heart, and cheers by his presence 
every home, and provides for the wants of every family, ana 
watches every sick-bed, and listens to the complaints of ever) 
sufferer ; and while, by his wondrous mind, the weight of uni- 
versal government is borne, [ is it not more wondrous and 
more excellent still, that he feels for every sorrow, and has at 
ear open to every prayer ! 
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LESSON XCH. 

DECISIVE INTEGRITY. 
WIRT. 

» The man who is so conscious of the rectitude of hi* 
mentions, as to be willing to open his bosom to the inspection 
of the world, is in possession of one of the strongest pillars ol 
a decided character. The course of such a man will be firm 
and steady, because he has nothing to fear from the world, 
and is sure of disapprobation and support of heaven. While 
he who is conscious of secret apd dark designs, which, if 
known, would blast him, is perpetually shrinking and dodging 
from public observation, and is afraid of all around, and much 
more, of all above him. 

2. Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniquitous plana 
steadily ; he may waste himself to a skeleton in the guilty 
pursuit ; but it is impossible that he can pursue them with the 
same health-inspiring confidence and exulting, alacrity, with 
him who feels at every step that he is in the pursuit of honest 
ends by honest means. The clear, unclouded brow, the open 
countenance, the brilliant eye which can look an honest man 
steadfastly, yet courteously, in the face, the healthfully beat- 
ing heart, and the firm, elastic step, belong to him whose 
bosom is free from guile, and who knows that all his motives 
and purposes are pure and right. 

3. Why should such a man falter in his cGurse ? He may 
be slandered ; he may be deserted by the world ; but he has 
that within, which will keep him erect, and enable him to 
move onward in his course, with his eyes fixed on heaven, 
which he knows will not desert him. 

4. Let your first step, then, in that discipline which is to 
give you decision of character, be the heroic determination to 
be honest men, and to preserve this character through every 
vicissitude of fortune, and in., every relation which connects 
vou with society. I do not use this phrase, " honest men," in 
the narrow sense merely of meeting your pecuniary engage* 
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ments, and paying 1 your debts ; for this the common pnde of 
gentlemen will constrain you to do. 

5. I use it in its larger sense of discharging all your duties 
both public and private, both open and secret, with the most 
scrupulous, Heaven-attesting integrity ; in that sense, further 
which drives from the bosom all little, dark, crooked, sordid, 
debasing considerations of self, and substitutes in their place 
a bolder, loftier, and nobler spirit ; one that will dispose you 
to consider yourselves as born, not so much for yourselves, 
as for yqur country and your fellow-creatures, and which 
will lead you to act on every occasion sincerely, justly, gen- 
erously, magnanimously. # 



, * LESSON XCIII. 

GUSTAVUS VASA — SIVARD* — ARNOLDUS* — DALEC ARLIANS. b 

BROOKE. 

[The following dialogue is founded upon the fact that Chriitiera, 

or Christian II., king of Denmark, attempted to make himself master 

of the throne of Sweden, but was defeated and expelled from th« 

3oantry by Gustavo* Vasa, a Swede, of royal descent, who after 

. wards became king of Sweden.] 

Gustavus disguised as a peasant. 
Gustavus. Ye men of Sweden, wherefore ore ye come ? 
See ye not yonder, how the locusts swarm,. 
To drink the fountains of your honor up, 
And leave your hills a desert? — Wretched men! 
Why came ye forth ? Is this a time for sport ? 
Or are ye met with song and jovial feast, 
To welcome your new guests, your Danish visitants ? 
To stretch your supple necks beneath their feet, 
And fawning, lick the dust ? — Go, go, my countrymen 
Each to your several mansions, trim them out, 
Cull all the tedious earnings of your toil, 

■• Fictitious names for men of Sweden. • Dalecartian*; citizen* of DeJecarlia, a p» * 
toco of Sweden. 

25* 
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To purchase bondage. — O, Swedes ! Swedes f 
Heavens ! are ye men, and will ye suffer this ? 
There was a time, my friends, a glorious time ! 
When, had a single man of your forefathers 
Upon the frontiers met a host in arms, 
His courage scarce had turned ; himself had stood, 
Alone had stood, the bulwark of his country. 
Come, come on, then. Here I take my stand ! 
Here, on the brink, the very verge of liberty ; 
Although contention rise upon the clouds, 
Mix heaven with earth, and roll the ruin onward, 
Here will I fix, and breast me to the shock, 
Tift I, or Denmark, fall. 

Shard. And who art thou, 
That thus would swallow ail the glory up 
That should redeem the times ? Behold this breast! 
The sword has tilled it ; and the stripes of slaves 
Shall ne'er trac^ honor here ; shall never blot 
The fair inscript on. Never shall the cords 
Of Danish insolence bind down these arms, 
That bore my royal master from the field. 

Gust. Ha! Say you so, brother ? Were you there — O, grief! 
Where liberty and Stenon fell together ? 

Siv. Yes, I was there. — A bloody field it was, 
* Where conquest gasped, and wanted breath to tell 
Its o'er-toiled triumph. There our bleeding king, 
There Stenon on this bosom made his bed, 
And rolling back his dying eyes upon me, v • 

Soldier, he cried, if e'er it be thy lot 
To 3ee my gallant cousin, great Gustavus, 
Tell him — » for once, that I have fought like him, — 
And would, like him, have — 
Conquered. 

Gust. O, Danes ! Danes ! 
You shall weep blood for this. Shall they not, brother ? 
Yes, we will deal our might with thrifty vengeance, 
A life for every blow, and, when we fall, 
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• There shall be weight in 't ; like the tottering towers 
That draw contiguous ruin. 

Siv. Brave, brave man I 
My soul admires thee. By my father's spirit, 
. would not barter such a death as this 
For immortality ! Nor we alone — 
Here be the trusty gleanings of that field, 
Where last we fought for freedom ; here *s rich poverty, 
Though wrapped in rags — my fifty brave companions; 
Who, through the force of fifteen thousand foes, 
Bore off their king, and saved his great remains. 

Gust. Why, captain, 
We could but die alone ; with these we '11 conquer. 
My fellow-laborers, too — What say ye, friends? 
Shall we not strike for it ? 

Siv. Death ! Victory, or death ! 

AIL No bonds ! no bonds ! 

Arnoldus. Spoke like yourselves — Yo men of Dalecariia, 
Brave men and bold ! whom every future age 
Shall mark for wondrous deeds, achievements won 
From honor's dangerous summit, warriors .all ! 
Say, might ye choose a chief ? 
Speak, name the man 
Who then should meet your wish ? 

Siv. Forbear the theme. 
Why would'st thou seek to sink us with the weight 
Of grievous recollection ! O Gustavus ! 
Could the dead awake, thou wert the man* 

Giist. Didst thou know Gustavus ? 

Siv. Know hjm ! O, Heaven ! what else, who eke was worth 
The knowledge of a soldier * That great day, 
When Christiern, in his third attempt on Sweden, 
Had summed his powers, and weighed the scale of fight 
On the bold brink, the very push of conquest, 
Gustavus rushed, and bore the battle down ; 
In his full sway of prowess, like leviathan, 
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That scoops his foaming progress on the main 

And drives the shoals along — forward I sprung 

All emulous, and laboring to attend him ; 

Fear fled before, behind him rout grew loud, 

And distant wonder gazed. At length he turned, 

And having eyed me with a wondrous look 

Of sweetness mixed with glory — grace inestimable ! 

He plucked this bracelet from his conquering arm, 

And bound it here. My wrist seemed trebly nerved ; 

My heart spoke to him, and I did such deeds 

As best might thank him. But from that blessed day 

I never saw him more — yet still to this 

I bow, as to the relics of my saint : 

Each morn I drop a tear on every bead. 

Count all the glories of Gustavus o'er, 

And think I still behold him. 

Gust. Rightly thought, 
For so thou dost, my soldier, 
Behold your general, 

Gustavus ! come once more to lead you on 
To laureled victory, to fame, to freedom ! 

Siv. Strike me, ye powers ! it is illusion all ! 
It cannot — It is, it is ! - c^u* «•* tmtrmcet h» kM«j 

Gust. O, speechless eloquence ! 
Rise to my arms, my friend. 

Siv. Friend ! say you friend ? 
O, my heart's lord ! my conqueror ! my 

Gust. Approach, my fellow-soldiers, your Gustavus 
Claims no precedence here. 
Haste, brave men ! ' 

Collect your friends, to join us on the instant; 
Summon our brethren to their share of conquest, 
And let loud echo, from her circling hills, 
Sound freedom, till the undulation shake 
The bounds of utmost Swedeui 
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LESSON XCIV. 

DUTIES OP YOUTH. 
CHANNING. 

1. First, you are required to view and treat your parents 
with respect. Your tender, inexperienced age requires that 
you think of yourselves with humility, and conduct yourselves 
with modesty ; that you respect the superior age and wisdom 
and improvements of your parents, and observe toward them 
a submissive deportment. Nothing is more unbecoming in 
you, nothing will render you more unpleasant in the eyes of 
others, than froward or contemptuous conduct towards your 
parents. 

2. Secondly, you should be grateful to your parents. Con- 
sider how much you owe them. The time has been, and it 
was not a long time past, when you depended wholly on their 
kindness, when you had no strength to make a single effort 
for yourselves , when you could neither speak nor walk, arid 
knew not the use of any of your powers. Had not a parent's 
arm supported you, you must have fallen to the earth and 
perished. Observe with attention the infants which you so 
often see, and consider that, a little while ago, you were as 
feeble as they are ; you were only a burden and a care, and 
you had nothing with which you could repay your parents' 
affection. 

3. But did they forsake you ? How many sleepless nights 
Kave they been disturbed by your cries ! When you were 
sick, how tenderly did they hang over you ! With what 
pleasure have they seen you grow up in health to your present 
state ! And what do you now possess which you have not 
received at their hands I God, indeed, is your great parent, 
your best friend, and from Him every good gift descends ; 
but God is pleased to bestow everything upon you, through 
the kindness of your parents. To your parents you owe 
every comfort ; you owe to them the shelter" you enjoy from 
the rain and cold, the raiment which covers, and the food 
which nourishes you. 
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4. While you are seeking amusement, or are employed ia 
gaining knowledge at school, your parents are toiling that you 
may be happy, that your wants may be supplied, that your 
mind may be improved, that you may grow up and be useful 
in the world. And when you consider how often you have 
forfeited all this kindness, and yet how ready they have been 
to forgive you, and to continue their favors, ought you not to 
look upon them with the tenderest gratitude ? 

5. What greater monste/ can there be than an unthankful 
child, whose heart is never warmed and melted by the daily 
expressions of parental solicitude ; who, instead of requiting 
his best friends T>y his tcffectionate conduct, is sullen and pas- 
sionate, and thinks thsflP v his -parents have done nothing for 
him, because they will not do all he desires ? My young 
friends, your parents' hearts have ached enough for you al- 
ready ; you should strive from this time, by your expressions 
of gratitude and love, to requite their goodness. Do you ask 
how yon may best express these feelings of respect and grati- 
tude which have been enjoined ? In answer, I would "observe : 

6. Thirdly, that you must make it your study to obey your 
parents, to do what they command, and do it cheerfully. Your 
own hearts will tell you that this is a most natural and proper 
expression of honor and love. For how often do we see chil- 
dren opposing their wills to the will of their parents ; refusing 
to comply with absolute commands ; growing more obstinate, 
the more they are required to do what they dislike, and at last 
sullenly and unwillingly obeying because they can no longer 
refuse without exposing themselves to punishment? Consider 
my young friends, that by such conduct you very much dis 
olease God, who has given you parents, that they may control 
your passions, and train you up in the way you should go. 

7. Consider how much better they can decide for you, than 
you can for yourselves. You know but little of the world 
in which you live. You hastily catch at anything which 
promises you pleasure ; and unless the authority of a parent 
should restrain you, you would soon rush into ruin without a 
thought or a fear. In pursuing your own inclinations, your 
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health would he destroyed, your minds would run waste, you 
would grow up slothful, selfish, a trouble to others, and bur 
densome to yourselves. 

8. Submit, then, cheerfully, to your parents. Have you 
not experienced their goodness long enough to know that they 
wish to make you happy, even when their commands are mosl 
severe ? Prove, then, your sense of their goodness, by doing 
cheerfully what they require. When they oppose your wishes 
do not think that you have more knowledge than they. Do 
not receive their commands with a sour, angry, sullen look, 
which says, louder than words, that you obey only because you 
dare not rebel. If they deny your requests, do not persist in 
urging them ; but consider how many requests they have 
already granted ydu. Consider that you have no claim upon 
them, and that it will be base and ungrateful for you, after 
all their tenderness, to murmur and complain. 

9. Fourthly, you mustfurther express your respect, affection, 
and gratitude, by doing all in your power to assist and oblige 
your parents. Children can very soon make return for the 
kindness they receive. E very day, you can render your parents 
some little service, and often save tj^em majiy cares, and some- 
times not a little expense. There have been children, who 
in early life, have been great supports to their sick, poor and 
helpless parents. This is the most honorable way in which 
you can be employed. You must never think too highly of 
yourselves, to be unwilling to do anything for those who have 
done so much for you. You should never let your amusements 
take such a hold of your minds, as to make you slothful, back* 
ward and unwilling, when you are called to serve your parents. 

10. Fifthly, you should express your respect for your par- 
ents, and your sense of their kindness and superior wisdom, 
by placing unreserved confidence in them. This is a very 
important duty. Children should learn to be honest, sincere, 
and open-hearted to their parents. An artful, hypocritical 
child is one of the most unpromising characters in the world. 
You should have no secrets which you are unwilling to disclose 
to your parents. If you have done wrong, you should openly 
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confess it, and ask that forgiveness which a parent's 5 heart i* 
ready to bestow. 

11. If you wish to undertake anything, ask their consent 
Never begin anything in the hope that you can conceal your 
design. If you once strive to impose on your parents, you 
will be led on from one step to another, to invent falsehoods, 
to practice artifice, till you will become contemptible and 
hateful. You will soon be detected, and then none will trust 
you. 

12. Lastly, you must prove your respect and gratitude to 
your parents by attending seriously to their instructions' and 
admonitions, and by improving the advantages they afford you 
for becoming wise, useful, good and happy forever. You 
must prove your gratitude to them and to God, by listening 
respectfully and attentively to what they say ; by shunning the 
temptations of which they warn you, and by walking in the 
paths they mark out before you. You must labor to answer 
their hopes and wishes, by improving in knowledge ; by being 
industrious at school ; by living peaceably with youx com- 
panions ; by avoiding ail profane and wicked language ; by 
fleeing bad company; by treating all persons with respect; 
by being kind, and generous, and honest ;*and by loving and 
serving your Father in Heaven. 

13. My young friends, I have now set before you your 
duties. Let me once more beseech you to honor your father 
and mother. Ever cling to them with confidence and love. 
Be to them an honor, an ornament, a solace and a support. 
Be more than they expect, and if possible, be all that they 
desire. To you they are now looking with an affection which 
trembles for your safety. So live, that their eyes may ever 
fix on you with beams of hope and joy. So live, that the 
recollection of you may soothe their last hours. May you 
now walk by their side, in the steps of the Holy Savior ; 
and through his grace, may you meet again in a better and 
happier world. 
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LESSON XCV. 

FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
HAS » AH MORE: 

V. A young lady may excel in speaking French and Italian . 
«nay repeat a few passages from a volume of extracts ; play 
like a professor, and sing like a syren ; have her dressing-room 
decorated with her own drawings, tables, stands, flower-pots, 
screens, and cabinets ; and yet we shall insist that she may 
have been very badly educated. 

2. I am far from meaning to set no value whatever on 
any or all of these qualifications ; they are all of them elegant, 
and many of them properly tend to the perfecting of a polite 
education. These things, in their measure and degree^, may 
be done ; but there are others which should not be left undone. 

.Many things are becoming, but "one thing is needful." Be- 
sides, as the world seems to be fully apprized of the value of 
whatever ^iends to embellish life, there is less occasion here to 
insist on its importance. 

3. But, though a well bred young lady may lawfully learn 
most of the fashionable arts ; yet, let me ask, does it seem to 
be the true end of education, to make women of fashion, sing- 
ers, players, painters, actresses, sculptors, gilders, varnishers, 
engiavers, and embroiderers? 

4. Most men are commonly destined to some profession, and 
their -minds are consequently turned, each to its respective 
object. Would it- not be strange, if they were called out to 
exercise their profession, or to set up their trade, with only a 
little general knowledge of the trades and professions of all 
other men, and without any previous definite application to 
their own peculiar calling ? 

5. The profession of ladies, to which the bent of their in- 
struction should be turned, is that of daughters, wives, mothers, 
and mistresses of families. They should be, therefore, trained 
with a view to these several conditions, and be furnished with 
x stock of ideas, and principles, and qualifications, and habits, 

26 
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ready to be applied and appropriated, as occasion may demand, 
to each of these respective situations. 

6. For though the arts which merely embellish life must 
claim admiration ; yet, when a man of sense comes to marry, 
it is a companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not 
merely a creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and draw, 
and dress; it is a being who can comfort and counsel him; 
one who can reason, and reflect, and feel, and judge, and dis- 
course, and discriminate ; one who can assist him in his a flairs, 
lighten his cares, soothe his sorrows, purify his joys, strength* 
en his principles, and educate his children. 



LESSON XCVI. 

FBMALE EDUCATION. 

BTOBY. 

1. If Christianity may be said to have given a permanent 
elevation to woman, as an intellectual and moral being, it is 
as true that the present age, above all others, has given play 
to her genius, and taught us to reverence its influence. It was 
the fashion of other times to treat the literary acquirements 
of the sex as starched pedantry, or vain pretension ; to stig- 
matize them as inconsistent with those domestic affections and 
virtues which constitute the charm of society. 

2. We had abundant homilies read upon their amiable 
weaknesses and sentimental delicacy, upon their timid gentle- 
ness and submissive dependence ; as if to taste the fruit of 
knowledge were a deadly sin, and ignorance were the sole - 
guardian of innocence. Most women had no character ** 
all, beyond that of purity and devotion toftheir families. 

3. Admirable as are these qualities, it seemed an abuse of 
the gifts of Providence to deny to mothers the power of in- 
structing their children, to wives the privilege of sharing the 
intellectual pursuits of their husbands, to sisters and daughters 
the delight of ministering knowledge in the fireside circle, to 
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youth and beaufy the charm of refined sense, to age and in 
firmity the consolation of studies which elevate the soul ana 
gladden the listless hours of despondency. 

4. These things have, in a great measure, passed away. 
The prejudices which dishonored the sex have yielded to the 
influence of truth. By slow but sure advances, education ha* 
extended itself through all ranks of female society. There is 
no longer any dread, lest the culture of science should foster 
that masculine boldness and restless independence, which 
alarms by its sallies, or wounds by its inconsistencies. 

5. We have seen that here, as everywhere else, knowledge 
is favorable to human virtue and human happiness ; that the 
refinement of literature adds luster to the devotion of piety ; 
that true learning, like true taste, is modest and unostentatious ; 
that grace of manners reoeives a higher polish from the disci- 
pline of the schools ; that cultivated genius sheds a cheering 
light over domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like those of 
the diamond, attest at once its power and its purity, 

"*■ 6. There is not a rank of female society, however high, 
which does not now pay homage to literature, or that would 
not blush even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which, a 
half century ago, was neither uncommon nor discreditable. 
There is not a parent, whose pride may not glow at the 
thought, that his daughter's happiness is in a great measure 
within her own command, whether she keeps the cool, seques- 
tered vale of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion. 

'• A new path is thus opened for female exertion, to alle- 
viate the pressure of misfortune, without any supposed sacri 
fice of dignity or modesty:^ Man no longer aspires to an 
exclusive dominion in authorship. He has rivals or allies in 
almost every department of knowledge ; and they are to be 
found among those whose ejegance of manners and blameless- 
ness of life command his respect, as much as their talents 
excite his admiration. 

8. Who is there that does not contemplate with enthusiasm 
the precious fragments of Elizabeth Smith,* the venerable 

a Elizabeth Smith ; an English poetess of rare classical attainments. 
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learning of Elizabeth Carter,* the elevated piety* of Hannalf 
More,* the persuasive sense of Mrs. Barbauld,' the elegant 
memoirs of her accomplished niece, the bewitching fiction of 
Madame D'Arblay ,* the vivid, picturesque and terrific imagery 
of Mrs. Radclifie," the glowing poetry of Mrs. Hemans/ (h* 
matchless wit, the inexhaustible conversations, the fine char- 
acter painting, the practical instructions, of Miss Edgeworth ?* 



LESSON XCVTI. 

FEMALE PIETY. 

1. The- gem of all others which enriches the coronet of a 
lady '« character is unaffected piety. Nature may lavish much 
on her person ; the enchantment of the countenance, the grace 
of her mein, or the strength of her intellect ; yet her loveli- 
ness is uncrowned, till piety throws around the whole the 
sweetness and power of her charms. She then becomes un- 
earthly in desires and associations. 

2. The spell which bound her affections to the things below 
is broken, and she mounts on the silent wings of her fancy and 
hope to the habitation of God, where it is her delight to hold 
communion with the spirits that have been ransomed from the 
thraldom of earth, and wreathed with a garland of glory. 

3. Her beauty may throw a magicar charm over many ; 
princes and conquerors may bow with admiration at the shrine 
of her love ; the sons of science and poetry may embalm her 
memory in history and song ; yet her piety must be her orna- 
ment, her pearl. Her name must be written in the " Book 
of Life," that when the mountains fade away, and every 
memento of earthly greatness is lost in the general wreck of 
nature, it may remain and swell the list of tbat mighty throng, 

• Elizabeth Outer ; an English poetess of great learning, b Han'nah More ; an English 
Hostess and moralist. cMrs. Bar'bauld; (A.Letilia Aiken,) an English poetess and 
prose writer, d Madame D'Arblay', (ma'-dame* dar-bla',) Francis Burner ; an elegant 
English prose writer. • Mrs. Rad'cliffe, (Ann Ward ; ) an elegant English prose writer. 

Mrs. hemans, (Felicia D. Browne ;) a distinguished English poetess, r Miss Maria 
BdfVwonh ; a distinguished prose writer, born at Edgeworthtown, Ireland. 
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vjiko have been clothed with the mantle of righteousness, 
md their voices attuned- to the melody of heaven. 

4. With such a treasure, every lofty gratification on earth 
may be purchased ; friendships will be doubly sweet, pain and 
sorrow shall lose their sting, and the character will possess a 
price " far above riches ;." life will be but a pleasant visit to 
earth) and death the entrance upon a joyful and perpetual' 
home. And when the notes of the last trumpet shall be heard, 
and sleeping millions awake to judgment, its possessor shall 
be presented " faultless before the throne of God, with exceed* 
ing joy, and a crown of glory that shall never fade away." 

5. Such is piety. Like a tender flower, planted in the 
fertile soil of woman's heart, it grows, expanding its foliage 
and imparting its fragrance to all around, till transplanted, it 
is set to bloom in perpetual vigor and unfading beauty in the 
Paradise of God. . Follow this star ; it will light you through 
•very labyrinth in the wilderness of life, gild the gloom that 
will gather around you in a dying hour, and bring you safely 
over the tempestuous Jordan of death, into the haven of prom- 
ised and settled rest. 



LESSON XCVIII. 

THE ROMAN SOLDIER — DESTRUCTION OF HKRCT7LANEUBC 

ATBEBSTONB. 
PART I. 

There was a man, 
A Roman soldier, for some daring deed 
That trespassed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a noble spirit, rough, 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 
He had a son ; it was a rosy boy, 
A little faithful copy of his sire 
In face and gesture. From infancy the child 
Had been his father's solace and his care. 
26* 
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2. Every sport 

The father shared and heightened. But at length 
The rigorous law had grasped him. and condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

The captive's lot 
He felt, in all its bitterness ; — the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answered many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and touchec 
His jailer with compassion ; — and the boy, 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father's lingering hours, and brought a balm 
With his loved presence, that in every wound 
Dropt healing. But in this terrific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he had been a cure. 



3. With earliest morn, 

Of that first day of darkness* and amaze, 
He came. The iron door was closed, — for them 
Never to open more ! The day, the night, 
Dragged slowly by ; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the city. Well they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath, 
And felt its giddy rocking : and the air 
Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping : and the father hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk ; and with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds : with upturned eye 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer ; then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sleep a while 
His useless terrors. 



» Darkness produced by volcanic smoke, which preceded the eruption of Mount Vm 
fhw, when Herculaneum wee destroyed, A. T\ 70. 
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4. But he could not sleep. 

His body burned with feverish heat; his chains 
Clanked load, although he moved not ; deep in earth 
Groaned unimaginable thunders ; sounds, 
Fearful and ominous, arose and died. 
Like the sad moanings of November's wind, 
In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled 
His blood that burned before ; cold, clammy sweats 
Came o'er him; then, anon, a fiery thrill 
Shot through his veins. Now on his couch he shrunk 
And shivered, as in fear; now upright leaped, 
As though he heard the battle-trumpet sound. 
\nd longed to cope with death. 

He slept at Jast, 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well — had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few, 
But terrible his^ agony. 

PART II. 

1. Soon the storm 

Burst forth ; the lightnings glanced ; the air 
Shook with the thunders. They awoke ; they sprung 
. Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as in sunshine — and was dark. 
Again a flood of white flame fills the cell; 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 
And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
The soldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind, 
As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and lifting, and the massive walls 
Heard harshly grate and strain. 

2. Loudly the father called upon his child. 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 

He searched their couch of straw ; with headlong hast* 
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Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent, 
Groped darkling on the earth : no child was thero. 
Again he called : again, at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters, till the blood 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 
Fire flashed ; he strained with arm extended far, 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idol's garment. Useless toil ! 
Yet still renewed : still round and round he goes, 
And strains, and snatches ; and, with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now. 
He plants against the wall his feet ; his chain 
Grasps : tugs, with giant strength, to force away 
The deep-driven staple : yells and shriek? with rage. 

3. And, like a desert lion in the snare 
Raging to break his toils, to and fro he bounds. 

"But see ! the ground is opening : a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving ; noiseless ; thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame ; 
But by its luster, on the earth outstretched, 
Behold the lifeless child ! his dress is singed, 
And o'er his face serene a darkened line 
Points out the lightning's track. 

4. The father saw ; 
And all his fury fled : a dead calm fell 

That instant on him : speechless, fixed he stood* 
And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed ; and round those ruby lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

5. Silent and pale 

The father stands : no tear is in his eye : 
The thunders bellow ; but he hears them not ; 
The ground lifts like* a sea ; he knows it not : 
- The strong walls grind and gape : the vaulted roof 
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Takes shapes like babble tossing in the wind. 
See ! he looks up and smiles ; for death to him 
is happiness. Yet could one last embrace 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

6. It will be given. Look ! how the rolling ground, 
At every swell, nearer and still more near 
Moves toward the father's outstretched arm his boy. 
Once he has touched his garment : how his eye * 
Lightens with love, and hope, and anxious fears ! 
Ha ! see.; he has him now ! he clasps him round; 
Kisses his face ; puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow ; looks in his eyes ; 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands; 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping, and resigned awaits 
Undreaded death. 

And death came soon, and swift, ^ 

And pangU >s. 

The huge pile sunk down at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls, arches, roof, 
And deep foundation-stones, all mingling, fell ! 



LESSON XCIX. 

INFLUENCE OF SUPERIOR MINDS. 

BPRAOUB. 

1. It belongs to cultivated men to construct, and put in 
motion, and direct, the complex machinery of civil society. 
Who originated these free institutions, the arteries through 
which the life-blood of our country's prosperity circulates ? 
Who built and rocked the cradle of American liberty, and 
guarded the infant angel, until she walked forth in the vigor 
af a glorious maturity ? 

2. Whom do we welcome to the helm of state, when the 
itorm of faction beats, or dark clouds hang about the heavens ? 
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Who speak, trumpet-tongued, to a nation's ear, in behalf of k 
nation's rights ? Who hold the scales of equity, measuring 
out a portion both to the just and the unjust ? Are they men 
who hare been nursed in the lap of ignorance, or are they 
not rather your great and cultivated minds ; your Franklins," 
and Madisons, b and Adamses c ; and your Kents, J and Spen- 
cers,' and Story s ? f 

3. And then, again, who framed that social system, if 
system it could be called, which exploded in the horrors of the 
French revolution ;« sporting with time-hallowed associations, 
and unsealing all the fountains of blood ? Think you that 
ignorance was the presiding genius in that war of elements ? 

4. O, no ; the master-spirits had many of them been known 
as standard-bearers in the empire of letters ; they partook al 
once of the strength of the angel, and the depravity of the 
fiend. And, as it is in these opposite cases that I have 
mentioned, so it is always and everywhere ; men with culti- 
vated minds will ultimately have the power, whether they 
use it in the spirit of a lofty patriotism, or pervert it to do 
homage to faction, and tear society in pieces. 



LESSON C. 

WTY OF LITERARY MEN TO THEIR COUNTRY. 

GRIMKE. 

1. We cannot honor our country with too deep a rever 
eiice; we cannot love her with an affection too pure and 
fervent ; we cannot serve her with an energy of purpose or a 
faithfulness of zeal too steadfast and ardent. . And what is 
our country ? It is not the East, with her hills and her valleys 
with her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts of her shores 

a Benjamin Franklin, the philosopher. b James Madison ; fourth President of tbe 
United State*. c Samuel, John, and John Quincy Adams. d Chancellor Kent, of New 
York. •Ambrose Spencer, of New York, f Justice Story, of Cambridge, f Frence 
Revolution; a revolution In the French government in 1793, in which Louis XVI. wee 
guillotined, and many of his subjects destroyed. 
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It is not the North, with her thousand villages, and her 
harvest-home, with her frontiers of the lake and the ocean. 

2. It is not the West, with her forest-sea and her inland 
isles, with her luxuriant expanses, clothed in the verdant corn, 
with her beautiful Ohio, and her majestic Missouri. Nor is 
h yet the South, opulent in the mimic snow of the cotton, in 
the rich plantations of the rustling cane, and in the golden 
robes Gf the rice-field. What are these but the sister families 
of one greater, better, holier family, our country ? I come not 
here to speak the dialect, or to give the counsels of the patriot 
statesman. 

3. I come, a patriot-scholar, to vindicate the rights, and to 
plaad for the interests of American literature. And be 
assured, that we cannot, as patriot-scholars, think too highly 
of that country, or sacrifice too much for her. And let us 
never forget, let us rather remember with a religious awe, that 
the union of these States is as indispensable to our literature, 
as it is to our national independence and civil liberties, to our 
prosperity, happiness, and improvement. 

4. If, indeed, we desire to behold a literature like that, 
which has sculptured, with such energy of expression, which 
has painted so faithfully and vividly, the crimes, the vices, the 
follies of ancient and modern Europe ; if we desire that our 
land should furnish for the orator and the novelist, for the 
painter and the poet, age after age, the wild and romantic 
scenery of war ; the glittering march of armies, and the rev- 
elry of the camp ; the shrieks and blasphemies, and all the 
horrors of the battle field ; the desolation of the harvest, and 
the burning cottage ; the storm, the sack, and the ruin of 
cities ; if we desire to unchain the furious passions of jeal- 
ousy and selfishness, of hatred, revenge and ambition, those 

ions, that now sleep harmless in their den ; if we desire that 
ihe.lrfke, the river, the ocean, should blush with the blood of 
brothers ; that the winds should waft from the land to the sea, 
from the sea to the land, the roar and the smoke of battle ; 
that the very mountain tops should become altars for the sac- 
rifice of brothers ; if we desire that these, and such as these, 
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LESSON CI. 



THE OBJi raONOMV, 

1. The study of astronomy must have L* with the 

rational being, who bar 

:he first time li 1 
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em sky ; the evening star gilding the shades of night ; the 
planets moving in their several orbs ; the stars, one after 
another, emerging from the blue ethereal, and gradually light- 
ing up the firmament, till it appears all over spangled with a 
brilliant assemblage of shining orbs ; and, particularly, when 
we behold one cluster of stars gradually descending below the 
western horizon, and other clusters emerging from the east, 
and ascending, in unison, the canopy of heaven : when we 
contemplate the whole celestial vault, with all the shining oibs 
it contains, moving in silent grandeur, like one vast concave 
sphere, around this lower world, and the place on which we 
stand ; such a scene naturally leads a reflecting mind to such 
inquiries as these : Whence come those stars which are as- 
cending from the east ? Whither have those* gone whi*h 
have disappeared in the west ? 

3. What becomes of the stars during the (Jay, which are 
seen in the night ? Is the motion which appears in the celestial 
vault real, or does a motion in the earth itself cause this ap- 
pearance ? What are those immense numbers of shining 
orbs which appear in every part of the sky? Are they mere 
studs or tapers fixed in the arch of heaven, or are they bodies 
of an immense size and splendor ? Do they shine with bor- 
rowed light, or with their own native luster? Are they 
placed only a few miles above the region of the clouds, or at 
immense distances, beyond the range of human comprehen- 
sion? Can their distance be ascertained? Can their bulk 
be computed ? By what laws are their motions regulated ? 
and what purposes are they destined to subserve in the great 
plan of the universe ? These, and similar questions, it is the 
great object of astronomy to resolve, so far as the human 
mind has been enabled to prosecute the path of discovery. 
27 
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LESSON CII. 

NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE OF THE STABS. 

DICK. 

1. If we extend our views from the solar system to the 
starry heavens, we have to penetrate, in our imagination, a 
space which the swiftest ball that was ever projected, though 
in perpetual motion, would not traverse in ten hundred thou* 
sand years. In those trackless regions of immensity, we 
behold an assemblage of resplendent globes, similar to the sun 
in size and in glory, and, doubtless, accompanied with a reti- 
nue of worlds, revolving, like our own, around their attractive 
influence. The immense distance at which the nearest stars 
are known to be placed, proves that they are bodies of a pro- 
digious size, not inferior to our own sun, and that they shine, 
not by reflected rays, but by their own native light. 

2. But bodies encircled with such refulgent splendor would 
be of little use in the economy of Jehovah's empire, unless 
surrounding worlds were cheered by their benign influence, 
and enlightened by their beams. Every star is, therefore, with 
good reason, concluded to be a sun, no less spacious than ours, 
surrounded by a host of planetary globes which revolve around 
it as a center, and derive from it light, and heat, and comfort. 

3. Nearly a thousand of these luminaries may be seen in a 
clear winter night, by the naked eye ; so that a mass of mat- 
ter equal to a thousand solar systems, or to thirteen hundred 
and twenty millions of globes of the size of the earth, may be 
perceived by every common observer, in the canopy of heav- 
en. But all the celestial orbs which are perceived by the 
unassisted sight, do not form the eighty thousandth part of 
those which may be descried by the help of optical instru- 
ments. 

4. The telescope has enabled us to descry, in certain spaces 
of the heavens, thousands of stars, where the naked eye could 
scarcely discern twenty. The late celebrated astronomer, Dr. 
Herschel, has informed us, that, in the most crowded parts of 
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the Milky-way. when exploring that region with his best 
glasses, he has had fields of view which contained no less 
than 588 stars, and these were continued for many minutes • 
so that " in one quarter of an hour's time there passed no 
less than one hundred and sixteen thousand stars through 
the field of view of his telescope." 

5. It has been computed that nearly one hundred millions 
of stars might be perceived by the most perfect instruments, 
were all the regions of the sky thoroughly explored. And 
yet all this vast assemblage of suns and worlds, when com- 
pared with what lies beyond the utmost boundaries of human 
vision, in the immeasurable spaces of creation, may be no 
more than the smallest particle of vapor to the immense 
ocean. Immeasurable regions of space lie beyond the utmost 
limits of mortal view, into which even imagination itself can 
scarcely penetrate, and which are, doubtless, replenished with 
the operations of Divine wisdom and omnipotence. 

6. For it cannot be supposed that a being so diminutive as 
man, whose stature scarcely exceeds six feet ; who vanishes 
from the sight at the distance of a league ; whose whole hab- 
itation is invisible from the nearest star ; whose powers of 
vision are so imperfect, and whose mental faculties are so 
limited; it cannot be supposed that man, who " dwells in tab- 
ernacles of clay, who is crushed before the moth," and chained 
down, by the force of gravitation, to the surface o£ a small 
planet, should be able to descry the utmost boundaries of the 
empire of Him who fills immensity, and dwells in " light un- 
approachable." 

7. That portion of his dominions, however, which lies with- 
in the range of our view, presents such a scene of magnifi- 
cence and grandeur, as must fill the mind of every reflecting 
person with astonishment and reverence, and constrain him to 
exclaim, " Great is our Lord, and of great power ; his under- 
standing is infinite." " When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him 1 " 
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lesson cm. 

HYMN TO THE STARS. 

1. Ay ! there ye shine, and there have shone 

In one eternal hour of prime ; 
Each rolling, burningly, alone, 

Through boundless space and countless tune ! 
Ay ! there ye shine ! the golden dews 

That pave the realms by seraphs trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault diffuse 

The song of choral worlds to God. 

2. Ye visible spirits ! bright as erst, 

Young Eden's birth-night saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 

Yet sparkling from the hand divine. 
Yes ! bright as when ye smiled to catch 

The music of a sphere so fair, 
Ye hold your high immortal watch, 

And gird your God's pavilion there ! 

3. Gold frets to dust, yet there ye are ; t 

Time rots the diamond ; there ye roll 
In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul ! 
And do they not ? Since yon bright throngs 

One all-enlightened Spirit own, 
Praised there by pure sidereal tongues, 

Eternal, glorious, blest, and lone. 

4. Gould man but see what ye nave seen, 

Unfold a while the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been, 

The glance how rich, the range how vast . 
The birth of time ; the rise, the fall 

Of empires ; myriads, ages flown ; 
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Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships, all 
The things whose echoes are not gone ! 

And there ye shine, as if to mock 

The children of an earthly sire ; 
The storm, the holt, the earthquake's shock, 

The red volcano's cataract fire ; 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood, and flam*. 

All nature's ills, and life's worst woes, 
Are nought to you ; ye smile the same. 

And scorn alike their dawn and close. 

Ay ! there ye roll, emblems sublime 

Of Him whose spirit o'er us mores, 
Beyond the clouds of grief and crime 

Still shining on the world he lores. 
Nor is one scene to mortals given 

That more divides the soul and sod, 
Than yon proud heraldry of hearen, 

Yon burning blazonry of God ! 



LESSON CIV. 

A SUMMER SHOWER 

NORTON. 

1. The rain is o'er, how dense and bright 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie ! 
Cloud above cloud, a glorious sight, 
Contrasting with the dark blue sky . 

21 In grateful silence earth receives 

The general blessing ; fresh and fair 
Each flower expands its shining leaves, 
As glad the common joy to share. 

J. The softened sunbeams pour around 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale ; 
27* 
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The wind blows cool ; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the gale. 

L Mid yon rich cloud's voluptuous pile, 
Methinks some spirit of the air 
Might rest to gaze below a while, 
Then turn and bathe and revel there. 

6. The sun breaks forth, from off the scene 
Its floating veil of mist is flung ; 
And all the wilderness of green 

With trembling drops of light is hung. 

6. Hear the rich music of that voice 

Which sounds from all below, above ; 
She calls her children to rejoice, - 
And round them throws her arms of love. 



LESSON CV. 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 

HAWE8. 

1. Readi t .6 is a most interesting and pleasant method of 
occupying your leisure hours. I am aware that men of busi- 
ness have usually little time to devote to the improvement 
of their minds. Their active occupations must % necessarily 
engross their chief attention. And yet in the business of life 
there are many unoccupied hours, fragments of time, which, 
if carefully gathered up and duly improved, would afford 
opportunity for reading a great many useful volumes, and of 
acquiring much useful knowledge. 

2. If there are any persons so deeply engaged in business, 
they can find no time to read, I would say to them, take time. 
It is not meet that you should spend the whole of your life 
as a mere beast of burden, providing o ily for the body, while 
you leave the mind, the immortal mind . to famish and starve. 

3. The truth is, all men have, or may have, time enough to 
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read. The difficulty is they are not careful to improve it 
Their hours of leisure are either idled away, or slept away 
or talked away, or spent in some other manner equally vain 
and useless; and then they complain that they have no time 
for the culture of their minds and hearts. This is all wrong, 

4. The infinite value of time is not realized. It is the most 
precious thing in the world ; the only thing of which it is a 
virtue to be covetous, and yet the only thing of which all men 
are prodigal. Time is so precious that there is never but one 
moment in the world at once, and that is always taken away 
before another is given. Only take care to gather up your 
fragments of time, my friends, and you will never want leisure 
for the reading of useful books. 

5. And in what way can you spend your unoccupied hours 
more pleasantly, than in holding converse with the wise and 
good through the medium of their writings ? To a mind not 
altogether devoid of curiosity, books open an inexhaustible 
source of enjoyment. And it is a high recommendation of 

► this sort of enjoyment that it always abides with us. Nothing 
can take it away. It is in the mind ; and go where we may, 
if our minds are well furnished and in good order, we can 
never want for means of enjoyment. The grand volume of 
nature will always lie spread out before us ; and if we know 
how to read its wonders, the whole world will pour at our feet 
its treasures, and we shall hold converse with God himself. 

6. But to those who are unaccustomed to read other books, 
this sublime volume must of course appear an unmeaning 
blank. They cannot read the glorious lines of wisdom and 
power, of majesty and love, which the Creator has inscribed 
upon it. All is to them a sealed book, and they pass through 
the world none the wiser for all the wonders of creative power 
and goodness by which they are surrounded, 

7. A taste for useful reading is an effectual preservation 
from vice. Next to the fear of God, implanted in the heart, 
nothing is a better safeguard to the character than the love of 
good books. They are handmaids of virtue and religion. 
They quicken our sense of duty, unfold our responsibilities* 
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strengthen our principles, confirm our habits, inspire in us the 
love of what is right and useful, and teach us to look with 
disgust upon what is low and groveling and vicious. 

8. Knowledge is power. It is the philosopher's stone, the 
true alchemy* that turns every thing it touches into gold. It 
is the scepter that gives us our dominion over nature ; the key 
that unlocks the store houses of creation, and opens to us the 
treasures of the universe. And suppose you that her last 
victory has been won, the utmost limits of her dominion 
reached? Nay, my friends, she has but commenced her 
march. 

9. Her most splendid triumphs are yet future. What new 
honors she has to bestow on her followers, into what new f, elds 
of conquest and of glory she will lead them, no one car tell. 
Her voice to all is, to rally around her standard and go forward 
and aid her victories, and share in the honor of her achieve- 
ments. None are excluded from this high privilpg^. Her 
rewards are proffered to all, and all, though in different meas- 
ures, may share in her distinctions, her blessirg"., and hopes. 

10. The circumstances in which you are placed, as member* 
of a free and intelligent community, demand of you a careful 
improvement of the means of knowledge you enjoy. You 
live in an age of great mental excitement The public mind 
is awake, and society in general is fast rising in the scale of 
improvement. At the same time the means of knowledge are 
most abundant. They exist every where and in the richest 
variety. Nor were stronger inducements ever held out to 
engage all classes of people in the diligent use of these means. 

11. Useful talents of every kind are in great demand. 
The field of enterprise is widening and spreading around you , 
the road to wealth, to honor, to usefulness and happiness, is 
opened to all ; and all who will, may enter upon it with the 
almost certain prospect of success. In this free community 
there are no privileged orders. Every man finds his level. 
If he has talents, he will be known and estimated, and rise in 
che respect and confidence of society. 



*Al'chemy; sublime Chemirtry. 
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LESSON CVL 

THE LOSS OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

MAXCY. 

1. The loss of a firm national character, or the degradation 
of a nation's honor, is the inevitable prelude to her destruction* 
Behold the once proud fabric of a Roman empire ; an empire 
carrying its arts and arms into every part of the eastern conti- 
nent ; the monarchs of mighty kingdoms dragged at the wheels 
of her triumphaj* chariots ; her eagle b waving over the ruins 
of desolated countries. Where is her splendor, her wealth, 
her power, her glory ? Extinguished forever. 

2. Her moldering temples,- the mournful vestiges of her 
former grandeur, afford a shelter to her solitary monks. 
Where are her statesmen, her sages, her philosophers, her 
orators, her generals ? Go to their solitary tombs and inquire. 
She lost her national character, and her destruction followed. 
The ramparts of her national pride were broken down, and 
Vandalism 6 desolated her classic fields. 

3. Place their example before you. Let the sparks of their 
veteran wisdom flash across your minds, and the sacred altars 
of your liberty, crowned with immortal honors, rise before you. 
Relying on the virtue, the courage, the patriotism, and the 
strength of our country, we may expect our national character 
will become more energetic, our citizens more enlightened, 
and may hail the age as not far distant when will be heard, 
as the proudest exclamation of man ; I am an American ! 

a In the Roman triumphs, the victorious general, seated in a gilded chariot, drawn by 
while horses, clad in purple, crowned with laurel, and bearing a scepter, with the eagle, 
led the procession ; while the conquered monarchs followed, being sometimes chained to 
the triumphal car. b Eagle ; the brazen eagle of the Roman standard, e The Vandsli 
were a fierce and barbarous people, once inhabiting the shores of the Baltic Sea 
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LESSON cvn. 

OUR OBLIGATIONS AS CITIZENS. 



1. Lbt the sacred obligations which have devolved on this 
generation, and on as, sink deep into our hearts. Those are 
daily dropping from among us, who established our liberty 
and our government. The great trust now descends to new 
hands. Let us apply ourselves to that which is presented to 
us, as our appropriate object. 

2. We can win no laurels in a war for independence. 
Earlier and worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor 
are there places for us by the side of Solon,* and Alfred, 6 and 
other founders of states. Our fathers have filled them. 
But there remains to us a great duty of defense and preser- 
vation ; and there is opened to lis, also, a noble pursuit, to 
which the spirit of the times strongly invites us. 

3. Our proper business is improvement. Let our age be 
the age of improvement. In a day of peace, let us advance 
the arts of peace and the works of peace. Let us develop 
the resources of our land, call forth its powers, build up its 
institutions, promote all its great interests, and see whether 
we also, in our day and generation, may not perform some- 
thing worthy to be remembered. Let us cultivate a true 
spirit of union and harmony. In pursuing the great objects, 
which our condition points out to us, let us act under a settled 
conviction, and an habitual feeling, that these thirty states 
are one country. ' 

4. Let our conceptions be enlarged to the circle of our 
duties. Let us extend our ideas over the whole of the vast 
field in which we are called to act. Let our object be, our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but our country. 
And by the blessing of God, may that country itself become 

• Solon one of the wren win men of Greece, and the lawgiver of Athene, B. C. 600. 
• Alfred (Alfred; ) one of the wieeet of Hngland'i kings, and founder of Oxford univer 
eJty. 
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a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration, forever ! 



LESSON CVHL 

THE JUST JUDGE. 

1. A gentleman, who possessed an estate worth about 
five hundred a year, in the eastern part of England, had also 
two sons. The eldest, being of a rambling disposition, went 
abroad. After several years, his father died; when the 
younger son, destroying his will, seized upon the estate. He 
gave out that his elder brother was dead, and bribed false 
witnesses to attest the truth of it. 

2. In the course of time the elder brother returned ; but 
came home in miserable circumstances. His younger brother 
repulsed him with scorn, and told him that he was an impostor 
and a cheat. He asserted that his real brother was dead long 
ago, and he could bring witnesses to prove it. The poor 
fellow, having neither money nor friends, was in a most dis- 
mal situation. He went round the parish making complaints, 
and at last to a lawyer, who, when he had heard the poor- 
man's story, replied, " You have nothing to give me. If I 
undertake your cause and lose it, it will bring me into 
disgrace, as all the wealth and evidence are on your brother's 
side. 

3. "But, however, I will undertake your cause on this 
condition : you shall enter into an obligation to pay me one 
thousand guineas, if 1 gain the estate for you. If I lose it, I 
know the consequences ; and I venture with my eyes open." 
Accordingly, he entered an action against the younger 
brother, which was to be tried at the next general assizes* at 
Chelmsford, in Essex. 

4. The lawyer having engaged in the ouuse of the young 

• Ajhti'tm ; a court In Enf bad. 
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man, and stimulated by the prospect of a thousand guineas, 
set his wits to work to contrive the best methods to gain his 
end. At last he hit upon this happy thought, that he would 
consult the first judge of his age, Lord Chief Justice Hale.* 
Accordingly, he hastened up to London, and laid open the 
cause and all its circumstances. The judge, who was a great 
lover of justice, heard the case attentively, and promised him 
all the assistance in his power. 

5. The lawyer having taken leave, the judge contrived 
matters so as to finish all his business at the King's Bench, b 
before the assizes began at Chelmsford. When within a 
short distance of the place, he dismissed his man and horses, 
aad sought out for a single house. He found one occupied 
by a miller. After some conversation, and making himself 
quite agreeable, he proposed to the miller to change clothes 
with him. As the judge had a very good suit on, the man 
had no reason to object. 

6. Accordingly the judge shifted himself from top to toe, 
and put on a complete suit of the miller's best. Armed with 
a miller's hat, and shoes, and stick, away he marches to 
Chelmsford, and procured good lodging, suitable for the 
assises that should come on next day. When the trials 
cane on, he walked, like an ignorant country-fellow, back- 
ward and forward along the county hall. He had a thousand 
eyes within him, and when the court began to fill, he found 
out the poor fellow who was the plaintiff. 

7. As soon as he came into the hail, the miller drew up 
to him. " Honest friend," said he, " how is your cause like 
to go, to-day ?" " Why," replied the plaintiff, " my cause is 
in a very precarious situation, and if I lose it, I am ruined 
for life." " Well, honest friend," replied the miller, " if you 
will take my advice, I will let you into a secret, which, per- 
haps, you do not know ; every Englishman has the right 
and privilege to except against any one juryman through 
the whole twelve ; now do you insist upon your privilege, 

* Sir Matthew Hale. See p. 139. b The English court of Judicature, in which Um 
lord chief lustice preside* as the kinf's deputy. 
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without giving a reason why, and, if possible, get me chosen 
m his room, and I will do you all thje service in my power." 

8. Accordingly, when the clerk had called over the names 
of the jurymen, the plaintiff excopted to one of them. The 
judge on the bench was highly offended with this liberty, 
% l What* do you mean," said he, "by excepting against that 
gentleman?" "I mean, my lord, to assert my privilege as 
an Englishman, without giving a reason why." 

9. The judge, who had been highly bribed, in order to 
conceal it by a show of candor, and having a confidence in 
the superiority of his party, said, " Well, sir, as you claim 
your privilege in one instance, I will grant it. Whom 
would you wish to have in the room of that man excepted?" 
After a short time taken in consideration, " My lord," says 
he, " I wish to have an honest man chosen ;" — and, looking 
round the court, — " My lord, there is that miller in the court, 
we will have him, if you please." Accordingly the miller 
was chosen. 

10. As soon as the clerk of the court had given them all 
their oaths, a little dexterous fellow came into the apartment, 
and slipped ten guineas into the hands of .eleven jurymen, 
and gave the miller but five. He observed that they were 
all bribed, as well as himself, and said to his next neighbor, in 
a sof* whisper, " How much have you got ? " " Ten pieces," 
«aid he. But he had concealed what he had got himself. The 
»use was opened by the plaintiff's counsel, and all the scraps 
if evidence they could pick up were adduced in his favor. 

11. The younger brother was provided with a great 
number of witnesses and pleaders, all plentifully bribed, as 
well as the judge. The evidence deposed that they were in 
the self-same country when the brother died, and saw him 
buried. The counsellors pleaded upon this accumulated 
evidence ; and everything went with a full tide in favor of 
the younger brother. The judge summed up the evidence 
jrith great gravity and deliberation. " And now, gentlemen 
>f the jury," said he, " lay your heads together, and bring in 
four verdict as you shall deem most just." 

28 
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12. They waited but a few minutes before they deter* 
mined in favor of the younger brother. The judge said. 
"Gentlemen, are you agreed-; and who shall speak for you?" 
" We are all agreed, my lord," replied one ; " e wr foreman 
shall speak for us." " Hold, my lord," replied the miller, 
" we are not all agreed." " Why," said the judge, in a 
very surly manner, "what's the matter with you? what 
reasons hare you for disagreeing ? " 

13. " I have several reasons, my lord," replied the miller. 
' The first is, they have given to all these gentlemen of the 
jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to me but five ; which, you 

* know, is not fair. Besides, I have many objections to make 
to the false reasonings of the pleaders, and the contradictory 
evidence of the witnesses." Upon this, the miller began a 
discourse, which discovered such vast penetration of judg- 
ment, such extensive knowledge of law, and was expressed 
with such energetic and manly eloquence, that it astonished 
the judge and the whole court. 

14. As he was going on with his powerful demonstrations, 
the judge, in a surprise of soul, stopped him. " Where did 
you come from, and who are you ? " "I came from West- 
minster Hall," replied the miller; "my name is Matthew 
Hale. I am lord chief justice of the King's Bench. I have 
observed the iniquity of your proceedings this day ; therefore, 
come down from a seat which you are no ways worthy to 
hold. You are one of the corrupt parties in this iniquitous 
business. I will come up this moment and try the cause all 
over again." 

15. Accordingly, Sir Matthew went up, with his miller's 
dress and hat on, began the trial from its very commencement, 
and searched every circumstance of truth and falsehood. 
He evinced the elder brother's title to the estate from the 
contradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the false reason- 
ing of the pleaders ; unraveled all the sophistry to the very 
bottom, and gained a complete victory in favor of truth and 
justice. 
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LESSON CIX. 

CHARACTER OF MR. BROUGHAM.* 

1. Brougham is a thunderbolt. He may come in the dark, 
he may come at random, his path may be in the viewless 
and graspless air, but still, give him something solid, let him 
come in contact with the earth, and be it beautiful or barren 
it feels the power of his terrible visitation. You see not, or 
rather you heed not, the agent which works; but just as 
when the arch-giant of physical destroyers rends his way, 
you see the kingdoms of nature yielding at his approach, and 
the mightiest of their productions brushed aside as though 
they were dust, or torn as though they were gossamer. b 

2. While he raises his voice in the house, while he builds 
firmly and broadly the bases of his own propositions, and 
snatches from every science a beam to enlarge and strengthen 
nis work ; and while he indignantly beats down and tramples 
upon all that has been reared by his antagonist, you feel as 
if the wind of annihilation were in his hand, and the power 
of destruction in his possession. 

3. There cannot be a greater treat than to hear Brougham 
upon one of those questions which give scope for the mighty 
swell of his mind, and which permit him to launch the bolts 
of that tremendous sarcasm, for which he has not now, and 
perhaps never had, an equal in the house. When his dis- 
play is a reply, you see his long and lathy figure drawn aside 
from others, and coiled up within itself like a snake, and his 
eyes glancing from under the slouched hat, as fiery and as 
fatal as those of the basilisk 6 ; you mark the twin demons of 
irony and contempt playing about the tense and compressed 
line of his mouth. 

4. Up rises the orator slowly and clumsily. His body 

» Brougham (Brow'am) ; an eminent English statesman and orator, born 1771. 
c Gossamer, a filmy substance, like cobwebs, floating in the air. c Basilisk; a kind of 
serpent, with a Tory pointed head and fiery eyes, said to have been found in the deserts 
of Africa. It Is supposed by some that this animal, as described by the ancients, was 
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swung into an attitude which is none of the most graceful 
His long and sallow visage seems lengthened and deepened 
in its hue. His eyes, his nose and mouth, seem huddled 
together, as if, while he presses every illustration into his 
speech, he were at the same time condensing all his senses 
into one. There is a lowering sublimity in his brows, which 
one seldom sees equalled; and the obliquity of the light 
shows the organization of the upper and lateral parts of his 
forehead, proud and palpable as the hills of his native north. 
6. His left hand is extended with the palm, prepared as 
an anvil, upon which he is ever and anon to hammer, with 
the forefinger of his right, as the preparation to that full 
swing which is to give life to every muscle, and motion to 
every iimb. He speaks! In the most powerful and sus- 
tained, and at the same time the most close, clear, and logical 
manner, does he demolish the castle which his opponent had 
built for himself. You hear the sounds, you see the flash, 
you look for the castle, and it is not. Stone after stone, 
turret after turret, battlement after battlement, and wing after 
wing, are melted away, and nothing left save the sure foun- 
dation, upon which the orator himself may build. 



LESSON CX. 



GENIUS WAKING. 



1. Slumber's heavy chain hath bound thee ; 

Where is now thy fire ? 
Feebler wings are gathering round thee ; 

Shall they hover higher ? 
Can no power, no spell, recall thee 

From inglorious dreams ? 
O, could glory so appal thee 

With his burning beams ! 

2. Thine was once the highest pinion 

In the midway air ; 
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With a proud and sure dominion, 

Thou didst upward bear. 
Like the herald, winged with lightning, 

From the Olympian' throne, 
Ever mounting, ever brightening, 

Thou wert there alone. 

3 Where the pillared props of heaven 

Glitter with eternal snows, 
Where no darkling clouds are driven, 

Where no fountain flows ; 
Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm 
Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 

4. From that cloudless region stooping, 

Downward thou didst rush, 
Not with pinion faint and drooping, 

But the tempest's gush. 
Up again undaunted soaring, 

Thou didst pierce the cloud, 
When the warring winds were roaring 

Fearfully and loud. / 

©\ Hark ! his rustling plumage gathers 

Closer to his side, * 
Close, as when the storm-bird weather* 

Ocean's hurrying tide. 
Now his nodding beak is steady ; 

Wide his burning eye ; 
Now his opening wings are ready, 

And his aim, how high ! 

6. Now he curves his neck, and proudly 
Now is stretched for flight ; 
Hark ! his wings, they thunder loudly i 

» Olympian ; pertaining to Olympus, a high mountain of ancient 
•uuthern part of Turkey in Europe. 
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And their flash, how bright ! 
Onward, onward over mountains, 

Through the rock and storm, 
Now, like sunset over fountains* 

Flits his glancing form. 



LESSON CXI. 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.' 

WOLFK. 

[Charles Wolfe, a young Irish divine, and author of the following 
ode, which Byron pronounced " the most perfect in the language," 
was born in Dublin in 1791, and died in 1823.] 

1. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moon-beam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet,mor in shroud, we bound him ; 
But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

4. Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 



* Sir John Moore ; a distinguished general who was born tn Glasgow, 1761, 
•he batik of Corunna, fa Spain, fti 1800. 
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How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head 
And we far away on the billow. 

6. Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that *s gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he '11 reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock tolled the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard, by the distant, random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly wejaid him down, 

From the field of his fame, fresh and gory 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But left him, alone with his glory. 



LESSON CXII. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION. 



1. Self-culture has called forth the hidden energies of 
the soul and fitted its votaries to become the pillars and bul- 
warks of society. It has taught them that man is not a 
" leaning willow," but a being " noble in reason and infinite in 
faculties ;" that he must not rely wholly on foreign aid, but 
must task his own powers, and Tbe able fully to measure his 
own abilities. This resolute spirit, though latent, can, when 
fanned into a flame, lead him through every trying emer- 
gency, and teach him to remove obstacle after obstacle, till 
the path lies open to the goal of his ambition, the proudest 
pinnacle of science. 

2. In taking a survey of the master-spirits that have at 
different periods swayed the world, we find the most promi* 
nent among them to be those who have risen by their own 
exertions, and overcome all opposition with their own hands ; 
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men who hare emerged from obscurity, and by dint of unre- 
mitting labor passed every milestone on the high-road to 
wisdom ; men who, deprived of all outward aid, have turned 
inward to their own understandings, and found a teacher 
there. 

3. This teacher continually urged them "onward and 
upward," until the aspirations of that mind which God has 
made immortal, have impelled them forward to their high and 
honorable destiny. And all have this teacher, this quenchless 
spirit, and might have this same unconquerable resolution. 

4. Poor men might, did they choose it, become kings, not 
of a state or empire, but of the broad dominions of the world 
of intelligence ; they might grasp the scepter of knowledge 
and reign in prouder state than does the monarch in his jew- 
eled robes and glittering tiara ;* for what diadem so priceless 
as that of wisdom ? They might search the pages of ancient 
lore, and win many a gem to sparkle in that crown, of which 
the proudest kings of earth might still be prouder. 

5. A life of luxury induces sloth, dims the mental percep- 
tions, and enervates a frame naturally vigorous ; while the 
senses, sharpened by privation, are rendered better capable 
of deep reflection, and the eye of the soul becomes expanded 
till its piercing vision can gaze undimmed upon the sparkling 
treasures of intellect. 

6. Learning delights to visit the hut of the backwoodsman 
as well as the lofty mansion of the citizen ; all may drink, 
yet still her unfailing fountain will be ever full. How sweet 
is the reward of that mind which can say, " I have been my 
own teacher." How much more enjoyment does it know 
tban he who, having all the advantages which learning could 
bestow, has cast them lightly aside, and refused instruction. 
It feels that the knowledge it has gained is its own, by a 
right which none can either question or take away. 

7. And it knows that the treasures it may have acquired* 
am never be lost or perverted to ignoble purposes, because 

» llsto; crown. hcad-draas. 
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being obliged to toil for them, it has learned to estimate them 
at their real value. As no theory can be sustained without 
illustration, I will point out one from among the mass of 
numerous instances in which men have risen, by their own 
exertions, to fill exalted stations in the world of letters ; the 
s^lf-educated Franklin, the father of American science. 

8. When a rough, awkward boy, the governor of New 
fork, having heard of his uncommon abilities, sent for him 
in order to test his, acquirements, thinking, no doubt, with a 
very short line, to sound the mind of the untutored •* Van- 
kee." In the course of conversation the youthful Franklin 
quoted Locke, at which the astonished lawgiver started back 

n amazement. 

9. " Locke ! and pray, sir, where did you study Locke ? " 
«• At home, in a tallow chandler's shop," was the answer. 
The same persevering spirit which led him to search the 
secrets of philosophy impelled him forward until science 
gave into his hand the keys of her power, and " the light- 
ning* played harmlessly at his feet." 



LESSON CXHI. 
* Washington's resignation. 5 

RAMSEY. 

1. The hour now approached, in which it became neces- 
sary for the American chief to take leave of his officers, who 
had been endeared to him by a long series of common suf- 
ferings and dangers. This was done in a solemn manner. 
The officers having previously assembled for the purpose, 
General Washington joined them, and with a heart full of 
love and gratitude, said, " I now take leave of you. I most 
devoutly wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy as your former ones have been glorious and honorable. 
I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but shall be 
obliged to you if each will come and take me by the hand." 

■ ' ■ r 

• Dr. Franklin inrented the lightning rod, by which he rendered the electric fluid u 
MM extent harmleee. b This took place in the city of New York, 178a 
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2. General Knox,* being next, turned to him. Incapable 
of utterance, Washington grasped his hand, and embraced 
him. The officers came up successively, and he took an 
affectionate leave of each of them. Not a word was articu- 
lated on either side. A majestic silence prevailed. The tear 
of sensibility glistened in every eye. The tenderness of the 
scene exceeded all description. When the last of the officers 
had taken his leave, Washington left the room, and passed 
through the corps of light infantry to the place of embarkation. 

3. The officers followed in a solemn, mute procession, with 
dejected countenances. On his entering the barge to cross 
the North river, b he turned toward the companions of his 
glory, and, by waving his hat, bid them a silent adieu. Some 
of them answered this last signal of respect and affection with 
tears ; and all of them gazed upon the barge, which conveyed 
him from their sight, till they could no longer distinguish in 
it the person of their beloved ccmmander-in-chief. 

4. The army being disbanded, Washington proceeded to 
Annapolis, then the seat of congress, to resign his vcommis- 
sion. On his way thither, he, of his own accord, delivered 
to the comptroller of accounts in Philadelphia, an account of 
ftie expenditure of all the public money he had ever received. 
This was in his own hand-writing, and every entry was made 
jn a very particular manner. 

6. After accounting for ail his expenditures of public 
money, with all the exactness which established forms re- 
quired from the inferior officers of his army, he hastened to 
resign into the hands of the fathers of his country the power? 
with which they had invested him. This was done in a 
public audience. Congress received him as the founder and 
guardian of the republic. While he appeared before them, 
they silently retraced the scenes of danger and distress, 
through which they had passed together. 

6. They recalled to mind the blessings of freedom and peace 
purchased by his arm. They gazed with wonder on theii 

» Knox (Henry ;) a major general of the United State* army, bom in Boaton, 17a» 
• North rlrer; the Hudeon rirar. 
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fellow-citizen, who appeared more great and worthy of es- 
teem in resigning his power, than he had done in gloriously 
using it. Every heart was big with emotion. Tears of ad- 
miration and gratitude burst from every eye. The general 
sympathy was felt by the resigning hero, and wet his cheek 
with a manly tear. After a decent pause, he addressed 
Thomas Mifflin, the president of congress, in the following 
words : 

7. " The great events on whicn 'my resignation depended 
having at length taken place, I have now the honor of offer- 
ing my sincere congratulations to congress, and of presenting 
myself before them, to surrender into their hands the trust 
committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from 
the service of my country. 

8. " Happy in the confirmation of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign 
with satisfaction the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; 
a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which, however, was superseded by a confidence in the recti- 
tude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
union, and the patronage of Heaven. 

9. " The successful termination of the war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for the 
interposition of Providence, and for the assistance I have 
received frqm my countrymen, increases with every review 
of the momentous contest. 

10. "While I repeat my obligations to the army in 
general, I should do injustice to my own feelings not to 
acknowledge in this place the peculiar services and distin- 
guished merits of the persons who have been attached to my 
person during the war. It was impossible that the choice of 
confidential officers to compose my family should have been 
more fortunate. Permit me, sir, to recommend, in particular, 
those who have continued in the service to the present 
moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and patronage of 
congress. 
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11. "Lconsider it as an indispensable duty to close thn 
last solemn act of my official life, by commending the inter- 
ests of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, 
and those who have the superintendence of them to his holy 
keeping. Having now finished the work assigned me, I 
retire from the great theater of action ; and bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders 1 
hare long acted, I here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of public life." 

12. This address being ended, Gen. Washington advanced 
and delivered his commission into the hands of the president 
of congress, who replied as follows : " The United States, in 
congress assembled, receive, with emotions too affecting for 
utterance, the solemn resignation of the authorities under 
which you have led their troops with success through a 
perilous and doubtful war. Called upon by your country 
to defend its invaded rights, you accepted the sacred charge 
before it had formed alliances, and whilst it was without 
friends or a government to support you. 

13. " You have conducted the great military contest with 
wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of the 
civil power through all disasters and changes. You have, 
by the love and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enabled 
them to display their martial genius, and transmit their fame 
to posterity. You have persevered, till these United States, 
aided by a magnanimous king* and nation/ have been en- 
abled, under a just Providence, to close the war in safety, 
freedom, and independence ; on which happy event we sin- 
cerely join you in congratulations. 

14. " Having defended the standard of liberty Jn this new 
world, having taught a lesson useful to those who inflict and 
to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great theater 
of action with the blessings of your fellow-citizens ; but the 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military 
command ; it will continue to animate remotest ages. We 
feel with you our obligations to the army in general, and 

• The French nation, and the kin* of the mom, LouI* XYL 
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will particularly charge ourselves with the interest of those 
confidential officers, who have attended your person to this 
tfiecting moment. 

15. "We join you in commending the interest of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty God, beseech- 
ing him to dispose the hearts and minds of its citizens to 
improve the opportunity* afforded them, of becoming a happy 
and respectable nation ; and for you, we address to him our 
earnest prayers that a life so beloved may be fostered with 
all his care ; that your days may be happy as they have been 
illustrious, and that he will finally give you that reward 
which this world cannot give." 



LESSON CXIV. 

ONE CENTURY AFTER WASHINGTON. 

1. Gentlemen, we are at the point of a century from 
the birth of Washington ; and what a century it has been ! 
During its course, the human mind has seemed to proceed 
with a sort of geometric velocity,' accomplishing for human 
intelligence and human freedom more than had been done, 
in fives or tens of centuries preceding. 

2. Washington stands at the commencement of a new 
era, b as well as. at the head of a new world.® A century 
from the birth of Washington has changed the world. The 
country of Washington ha3 been the theater on which a 
great part of that change has been wrought ; and Washington 
himself a principal agent by which it has been accomplished. 
His age and his country are equally full of wonders ; and of 
both he is the chief. 

3. Washington had attained his manhood when that spark 
of liberty was struck out in his own country, which has since 
kindled into a flame,. and shot its beams over the earth. In 

• Geometric Telocity ; a Telocity increasing by a commou ratio, at 2, 4, 8, Ac, 
k Era; an epoch, a date. ° New world; the western continent 

29 
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the flow of a century from his birth, the world has change** 
in science, in arts, in the extent of commerce, in the improve 
ment Of navigation, and in all that relates to the civilization 
of man. But it is the spirit of human freedom, the new ele 
ration of individual man, in his moral, social, and political 
character, leading the whole long train of other improve- 
ments, which have most remarkably distinguished the era, 

4. jt has assumed a new character ; it has raised itself 
from beneath governments to a participation in governments ; 
it has mixed moral and political objects with the daily pur- 
suits of individual men ; and, with a freedom and strength 
before altogether unknown, it has applied to these objects 
the whole power of the human understanding. ' It has been 
the era, in short, when the social principle has triumphed 
over the feudal principle ; when society has maintained its 
rights against military power, and established on founda- 
tions never hereafter to be shaken, its competency to govern 
itself. 



LESSON CXV. 

80N6 OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 

CAMPBELL. 

[The learner may scan the following piece of poetry, and tell to 
what kind it belongs. See Construction of Verse, p. 68.] 

1. Again to the battle, Achaeans ! a 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance ; 
Our land, the first garden of liberty's tree, 
It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free ; 

For the cross of our faith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crescent is daunted, 
And we march, that the foot-prints of Mahomet's* slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefathers' graves. 

- *Achae'ans, (A-kcana;) Grecians, so called from Achaia (now Morea) In Onset 
•Ma'homet; the founder of the Mahometan religion, born at Mecca, A. D. 6SB. 
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Their spirits are hovering o'er us, 
And the sword shall to glory restore us ! 

2. Ah ! what though no succor advances, 
Not Christendom's* chivalrous lances 

Are stretched in our aid ? Be the combat our own ! 

And we '11 perish or conquer more proudly alone. 
For we've sworn, by our country's assaulters, 
By the virgins they 've dragged from our altars, 

By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 

By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 
That living we will be victorious, 
Or, that dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 

3. A breath of submission we breathe not : 

The sword that we Ve drawn we will sheathe not ; 
Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid, 
And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 

Earth may hide, waves engulf, fire consume us, 

But they shall not to slavery doom us ; 
If they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves ; 
But we 've smote them already with fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge ! Heaven's banner is o'er us. 

4. This day shall ye blush for its story ? 
Or brighten your lives with its glory ? 

Our women ; O, say, shall they shrink in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest, with wreaths in their hair ? 

Accursed, may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken, 
Till we 've trampled the turban, and shown ourselves woitli 
Being sprung from, and named for, the godlike of earth. 

Strike home ! and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 

9 

» Christendom ; the region* inhabited by 
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6. Old Greece lightens up with emotion, 

Her inlands, her isles of the ocean : 
Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 
And the Nine* shall new hallow their Helicon V* spring. 

Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, . 

That were cold, and extinguished in sadness ; [arms 
Whilst our maidens shall dance, with their white waving 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms, 

When the blood of young Mussulman cravens 

Shall have crimsoned the beaks of our ravens. 



LESSON CXVI. 

lochiel's warning. 

CAMPBELL. 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, " 
And the clans of Culloden d are scattered in fight ; 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland* prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
'Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
O, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 

i The Nine ; the nine muses, Calli'ope, Cli'o, Melpom'ene, Euter'pe, Er'ato, Terpsi'- 
..tore, Ura'nia, Thali'a, and Polyhynrtria. t> Helicon (now Sagara;) a celebrated moun- 
tain of Greece, the seat of the muses, and famed for its pure waters, c Mus'aulmans; 
the followers of Mahomet. d Culloden Muir; a heath in Scotland, celebnted by tbt 
victory of the Duke of Cumberland orer the partisans of the house' of Stuart, in 1746. 
This battle terminated the attempts of the Stuart family to recover the throne of Eng- 
land. • The Duke of Cumberland, son of George II., King of England. 
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For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel. Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer 1 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 

Wizard. Ha ! laugh 'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn. 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth, 
From his home in the dark rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo ! the death-shot of foeman outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad : 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
T is the fire-shower of ruin all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O, crested Lochiel, the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlement's height, 
Heaven's fire is around thee, to blast and to bum ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

Lochiel. False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshaled my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And, like reapers, descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock I 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, . ^ 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 
29* 
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Wizard. Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 
T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo ! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path ! 
Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight ! 
Rise ! rise ! yc wild tempests, and cover his flight ! 
*T is finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moon ; 
Cullodcn is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron bound prisoner ? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean- wave, banished, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn? 
Ah no ! for a darker departure is near ; 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; 
His death-bell is tolling. Oh ! mercy, dispel 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the fagots, that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale — 

Lockiel. Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale : 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shatl, victor, exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe. 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame. 
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LESSON CXVII. 

EXORDIUM OF A SPEECH. 



[The learner may note the most emphatic words in this piece, and 
'^ell why they are emphatic. See Rules for emphasis, p. 18, &c] 

1. Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I can- 
not have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him the 
smallest injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be indif- 
ferent to the discovery and the punishment of this deep guilt. 
I cheerfully share in the opprobrium, how much soever it may 
be, which is cast on those who feel and manifest an anxious 
concern, that all who had a part in planning, or a hand in 
executing this deed of midnight assassination, may be 
brought to answer for their enormous crime at the bar of 

- public justice. 

2. Gentlemen, it is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent anywhere ; certainly none 
in our New England history. An aged man, without an 
enemy in the world, in his own house, and in his own bed, is 
made the victim of a butcherly murder, for mere pay. Deep 
sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and on all beneath 
his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the 
first sound slumbers of the night held him in their soft but 
strong embrace. 

3. The assassin enters through the window, already pre- 
pared, into an unoccupied apartment. With noiseless foot 
he paces the lonely hall half-lighted by the moon ; he winds 
up the ascent of the stairs and reaches the door of the cham- 
ber. Of this he moves the lock, by soft and continual pres- 
sure, till it turns on its hinges ; and he enters, and beholds 
his victim before him. The room was uncommonly open to 
the admission of light. 

4. The face of the innocent sleeper was turned from the 
murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting on the gray 
tocks of his aged temple, showed him where to strike. The 
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fatal blow is given ! and the victim passes without a straggle 
or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death I 
The deed is done. He retreats, retraces his steps to the 
window, passes out through it as he came in, and escapes. 
He has done the murder ; no eye has seen him, no ear has 
heard him. 

5. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! Ah ! gentlemen, 
that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret can be safe 
no where. The whole creation of God has neither nook nor 
corner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is safe. A 
thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, every thing, 
and every circumstance, connected with the time and place ; 
a thousand ears catch every whisper; a thousand excited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding all their light, 
and ready to kindle the slightest circumstance into a blaze of 
discovery. 

6. Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret, it 
is false to itself; or rather, it feels an irresistible impulse of 
conscience* to be true to itself. It labors under its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to do with it He feels it 
beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding dis- 
closure. He thinks that- the whole world sees it in his face, 
reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings in the very- 
silence of his thoughts. 

7. It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his courage, it 
conquers his prudence. When suspicions from without begin 
to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance to entangle 
him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to 
burst forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed ;giere 
is no refuge from confession but suicide, and suicide is con- 
fession. 

* Ooneclence ; that moral fealty of the mind trhteh decide* what ie right or wrong 
from tbe fact* presented. 
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LESSON CXVHI. 

EULOGY ON HAMILTON.* 

MASON. 

1. He was born to be great. Whoever was second, Ham* 
ilton must be first To his stupendous and versatile mind no 
investigation was difficult, no subject presented which he did 
not illuminate. Superiority in some particular, belongs to 
thousands. Preeminence, in whatever he chose to undertake, 
was the prerogative of Hamilton. No fixed criterion could 
be applied to his talents. Often has their display been sup- 
posed to have reached the limit of human effort; and the 
judgment stood firm till set aside by himself. 

2. When a cause of new magnitude required new exer- 
tions, he rose, he towered, he soared ; surpassing himself as 
he surpassed others. Then was nature tributary to his elo- 
quence ! Then was felt his despotism over the heart ! 
Touching, at his pleasure, every string of pity or terror, of 
indignation or grief, he melted, he soothed, he roused, he 
agitated ; alternately gentle as the dews, and awful as the 
thunder. 

3. Yet, great as he was in the eyes of the world, he was 
greater in the eyes of those with whom he was most convers- 
ant. The greatness of most men, like objects seen through 
a mist, diminishes with the distance ; but Hamilton, like a 
tower seen afar off under a clear sky, rose in grandeur and 
sublimity with every step of approach. Familiarity with him 
was the parent of veneration. 

4. Over these matchless talents, probity threw her bright- 
est luster. Frankness, suavity, tenderness, benevolence, 
breathed through their exercise. And to his family ! but he 
is gone. That noble heart beats no more ; that eye of fire 
is dimmed ; and sealed are those oracular lips. Americans, 
the serenest beam of your glory is extinguished in the tomb! 

a Hamilton (Akxaodar ; ) an orator and ■tateaman, born at Navla, ana of tba Waat 
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LESSON CXIX. 

Lafayette's last visit to this country. 

1. Again, in his old age, Lafayette determined to look on 
(he young republic that had escaped the disasters which had 
overwhelmed France. When his plans were made known, 
our government offered to place a national vessel at his dis- 
posal ; but he declined accepting it, and embarked at Havre* 
in a merchantman, and arrived at New York, August 15, 
1804. He was at this time sixty-seven years old. 

2. His reception in this country, and triumphal march 
through it, is one of the most remarkable events in the his* 
tory of the world. Such gratitude and unbounded affection 
were never before received by a man from a foreign nation, 
As he passed from Staten Island to New York, the bay was 
covered with barges decorated with streamers ; and when the 
beautiful fleet shoved away, the bands struck up, " Where 
can one better be, than in the bosom of his family ?" 

3. Never did this favorite French air seem so appropriate ; 
not even when the shattered Old Guard closed sternly around 
its Emperor, and sang it amid the fire of the enemy's guns ; 
as when a free people thus chanted it around the venerable 
Lafayette. As he touched the shore, the thunder of cannon 
shook the city ; old soldiers rushed weeping into his arms ; 
and, " Welcome Lafayette !" waved from every banner, rung | 
from every trumpet, and was caught up by every voice, till 

" Welcome, welcome !" rose and fell in deafening shouts from I 

the assembled thousands. 

4. During the four days he remained in the city, it was 
one constant jubilee ; and when he left for Boston, all along 

his route, the people rose to welcome him. He traveled | 

every night till 12 o'clock, and watch-fires were kept burning j 

on the hill-tops, all along his line of progress. Blazing through 
the darkness, they outshone the torches that heralded him , 

• Havre (Hart; ) a seaport town in the northern part of Franc* . 
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while in the distance, the pealing of bells from every churck 
spire announced his coming. The same enthusiastic joy re- 
ceived him at Boston ; and when he returned to New York, 
the city was wilder than ever with excitement. 

5. In Castle-garden there was a splendid illumination in 
honor of him ; the bridge leading to it was surmounted by a 
pyramid sixty feet high, with a blazing star at the top, from 
the center of which flashed the name of Lafayette. The 
planks were covered with carpets, and trees and flowers 
innumerable lined the passage. Over the entrance was a 
triumphal arch of flowers ; huge columns arose from' the 
area, supporting arches of flowers, and flags, and statues. 

6. As he entered this wilderness of beauty, the bands 
struck up, " See, the conquering hero comes ! " and shouts 
shook the edifice to its foundations. He had scarcely taken 
his seat in a splendid marquee, prepared for his reception, 
when the curtain before the gallery in front of him lifted, and 
there was a beautiful transparency, representing La Grange/ 
with its grounds and towers, and beneath it, " This is his* 
home." Nothing could be more touching and affectionate 
than this device ; and as Lafayette's eye fell upon it, a tear 
▼as seen to gather there, and his lip to quiver with feeling. 

7. Thus the people received the "people's friend." From 
New York he went to Albany and Troy, and one long shout 
of welcome rolled the length of the Hudson, as he floated up 
the noble stream. Returning, he went to Philadelphia, and, 
passing through the same scenes that had been enacted in 
every city he had visited, continued his route to Mount Ver- 
non, to visit the tomb of Washington. The thunder of cannon 
announced his arrival at the consecrated ground, calling to 
his mind the time when he had seen that -now lifeless chief- 
tain move through the tumult of battle. 

8. Wishing no one to«vitness his emotions, as he stood 
beside the ashes of his friend, he descended alone into the 
vault. With trembling steps and uncovered head he passed 
down to the tomb. The secrets of that meeting of the living 

• La Grange ; Lafayette's place of residence in France. 
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with the dead no one knows ; but when the aged veterac 
came forth again, his face was covered with tears. 

9. He then took his son and secretary by the hand, and 
led them into the vault. He could not speak ; his bursting 
heart was too full for utterance, and he mutely pointed t: 
the coffin of Washington. They knelt reverently beside it, 
kissed it, then rising, threw themselves into Lafayette's 
Jims, and burst into tears. It was a touching scene, there 
in the silent vault, and worthy the noble sleeper. 

10. From thence he went to York town, where a magnifi • 
cent reception was given him. Proceeding south, he passed 
through all the principal cities to New Orleans, and thence 
op the Mississippi to Cincinnati, and across to Pittsburg, 
and finally to western New York, through which he hastened 
rapidly to Boston, to be present at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Bunker's Hill monument/ 

11. Previously to his southern trip, however, he had 
visited congress, and been received by that body with distin- 
guished honor. A few days after this a bill was passed, 
giving him a hundred and forty thousand * dollars, as pay- 
ment, in part, for the money he had expended in our behalf. 

' He had clothed and fed our naked, starving soldiers at his 
own cost ; expended money for the State ; fought our battles ; 
endured, suffered, and toiled for our welfare ; yet he never 
asked, never expected, compensation. His had been entirely 
a free-will offering ; his youth, his wealth, his life, all, an 
unselfish, noble sacrifice to a weak, but brave people, strug- 
gling to be free, 

12. This generous, and yet only just, remuneration, took 
Lafayette by surprise, and affected him deeply. Indeed, to 
a heart like his, the open arms and overflowing affection of 
the people were a sufficient reward. The entire nation had 
risen to do him homage. " Honor«to Lafayette!" " Welcome 
to Lafayette, the nation's guest!" and such like exclamations! 
had met him at every step. ** 

* Bunker's Hill monument ; a monument built of granite, two hundred and twenty 
feet high. It ia aUuated in Charketowa, near Boston. 
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13. Flowers were strewed along his pathway ; his carriage 
detached from the horses, and dragged by the enthusiastic 
crowd, along ranks of grateful freemen, who rent the heavens 
with their acclamations. From the heads of government, 
down to the lowest menial, all had united in pouring bless* 
ings on his venerable head. Melted to tears by these demon- 
strations of love, he had moved like a father amid his children, 
scattering blessings wherever he went. 
• 14. One of his last acts in this country was to lay the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument. He had placed 
the stone over Baron De Kalb's* grave, in So mil Carolina, 
and now it was fit that he, the last survivor of the major- 
generals of the American Revolution, should consecrate the 
first block in that grand structure. Amid the silent attention 
of fifty thousand^ spectators, this aged veteran and friend of 
Washington, with uncovered head, performed the imposing 
ceremonies, and " Long live Lafayette,'* swelled up from the 
top of Bunker Hill. 

15. At length, after having passed through almost the 
entire Union in the space of a few months, he embarked, the 
eighth of September, for his native land. The Brandywine 
was sent out by government to convey him home ; and when 
it reached Havre, the officers, wishing to express their ad- 
miration of him, deputed their first lieutenant, Gregory, to 
convey their sentiments. 

16. The young officer, overcome by his feelings, was 
unable to utter a word ; .but in the spirit of true heroism, ran 
to the stern of the vessel, and snatching the flag that waved 
'here, handed it to him, saying, " We cannot confide it to 
more glorious keeping." He then made a short address, to 
which Lafayette replied, saying : " I . hope, that displayed 
from the most prominent part of my house, at La Grange, it 
wu. always testify to all who may see it, the kindness of the 

* Baron De Kalb ; a major-general in the American army. He wae born In Germany, 
about the year 1717. In 1777, he came to this country, and took part in the war of tht 
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American nation toward its adopted and devoted son." The 
people thronged around him as he traveled through France 
aad he was everywhere hailed " The people's friend! " 



LESSON CXX. 

LAMENT FOR LAFAYETTE. 

1. All lonely and cold, in the sepulcher slumbers 

The giant of freedom,* the chosen of fame f 
Too high is the theme for my harp's lowly numbers ; 

Yet fain would I twine me a wreath for that name 
Which proudly shines forth in the tablet of glory, 

Unsullied by faction, untarnished by guile ; 
The loftiest theme for the bard's raptured story ; 

The name by which freemen met death with a smile. 

2. Then arise, ye proud bards ! give our hearts' mighty sad- 

A voice not unworthy a theme so sublime, [ness, 

For him, the bright day-star of freedom and gladness 

Whose memory will glow through the far flight of time < 
He is gone, and forever ! the pride of our nation, 

That bright sun of freedom in glory hath set ; 
The heroes who bled for our country's salvation, 

Now joy in thy presence, O brave Lafayette ! 

3. Thou earnest to our shore when the day-star of freedom 

Was proudly dispelling dark tyranny's night, 
When millions awoke to the rank she decreed them, 

And the millions of despots were scattered in flight ; 
When the star-spangled banner waves sheen b in the morn- 

The heart of the freeman will bound at thy name ; [ing, 
Thou champion of freedom ! fell tyranny scorning, 

One world was too small for the blaze of thy fame ! 

» " Giant of freedom ;" Lafayette. *> Sheen ; bright, ehininff. 
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4. Bright, bright is the path thou hast left of thy glory, 

Amid the world's darkness, which ne'er shall decline, 
For the light of thy fame on the ages before thee, 

With splendor unsullied, forever will shine ; 
When freedom's bright fabric lay blackened in ruin, 

While bloodthirsty tyrants usurped the dread sway, 
At the roots of the proud tree of liberty hewing, 

All hopes for the land of thy love died away. 

5. Thou art gone ! thy pure soul on its voyage hath started ; 

From its ashes the phoenix* of freedom hath flown, 
To join the bright phalanx b of heroes departed, 

Who dwell in the light of a fame like thine own. 
Farewell, thou last star of that bright constellation 

Of heroes whose glory can never depart ; 
Thy fame hath no limit of kindred or nation ; 

Thy name is enshrined in each patriot's heart. 

6. With Washington's blended, for ever thy glory 

Shall form the proud theme of our bard's burning lays, 
While the banner of freedom shall proudly wave o'er thee, 

Thou mighty departed! thou light of our days; 
But still ! my wild harp, all in vain we lament him ; 

His praise must be sung by some loftier lyre ; 
Let the soul-raptured bard use the gift heaven hath lent 

And weave for our hero a requiem of fire ! [him, 



LESSON CXXL 



ELOQUENCE. 



1, That I may not stand aione in my views on the subject 
of genuine eloquence, I will give the language of those ablo 
statesmen of our country, John Adams and Daniel Webster. 

* Phsmix; a fabled bird, which the ancients supposed to live for a long period, and 
anally to born itself, and rise again from its own ashes. b The departed heroes of U» 
Imerkan ReroMon. 
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2. Mr. Adams remarked, " Oratory, as it consists in the 
expression of the countenance, graces of attitude and motion 
and intonation of voice, although it is altogether superficial 
and ornamental, will always command admiration, yet it 
deserves little veneration. 

3. " Flashes of wit, coruscations of imagination, and gay 
pictures; what are they? Strict truth, rapid reason, and 
pure integrity, are the only essential ingredients in oratory. 
I natter myself that Demosthenes, by his action, action*" 
action,' meant to express the same opinion." 

4. Mr. Webster observes, " When public bodies are to be 
addressed on momentous occasions, when great interests are 
at stake, and strong passions excited, nothing is valuable in 
speech further than it is connected with high intellectual and 
moral endowments. Clearness, force, and earnestness, are 
qualities that produce conviction. 

5. " True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. 
It cannot be brought from far. Labor and learning may toil 
for it ; but they toil in vain. Words and phrases may be 
marshaled in every way ; but they cannot compass it. It 
must exist in the man, in the subject, and in the occasion. 
Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of declama- 
tion, all may aspire after it, but they cannot' reach it. It 
comes, if it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain 
from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force. 

o. " The graces taught in schools, the courtly ornaments 
and studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, 
when their own lives, and the lives of their wives and chil- 
dren, and their country, hang on the decision of an hour, 
men words have lost their power, rhetoric is vain, and all 

biied a a nd° rat ° ry COntem P tible - Then » even g* nius feels re- 
Then tetri S * Mued ' as tf in the presence of higher qualities. 

7. « The ' 1 ? 11 ^ eI ° quent ' then self-devotion is eloquent. 
l °g*c; thehi ^ COnception » outrunning the deductions of 
•Peaking on 1th PU^pose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit 
e tongue, beaming from the eye, informing 
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every feature, and urging the whole man onward, right 
onward to his object ; this, this is eloquence, or rather, it if 
something greater than eloquence ; it is action noble, sublime, 
and god-like action." 

8. Rhetoric, as taught in our seminaries, and by itinerant 
elocutionists, is one thing; genuine, hepjt-thrilling, soul* 
stirring eloquence, is a very different thing. The one is Mke 
the rose in wax, without odor ; the other like the rose on its 
native bush, perfuming the atmosphere with the rich odors, 
distilled from the dew of heaven. 

9. The one is the finely finished statue of a Cicero or 
Demosthenes, more perfect in its lineaments than the origi- 
nal ; pleasing the eye and enrapturing the imagination ; the 
other is the living man, animated by intellectual power, 
rousing the deepest feelings of every heart, and electrifying 
every soul, as with vivid lightning. The one is a picture 
of the passions all on fire ; the other is the real conflagration ; 
pouring out a volume of words that burn, like liquid flames 
bursting from the crater of a volcano. 

10. The one attracts the admiring gaze, and tickles the 
fancy of an audience; the other sounds an alarm, that 
vibrates through the tingling ears to the soul, and drives 
back the rushing blood upon the aching heart. The one 
falls upon the multitude like April showers, glittering in the 
sunbeams, animating and bringing nature into mellow life ; 
the other rouses the same mass to deeds of noble daring, and 
imparts to it the terrific force of an avalanche. 

11. The one moves .the cerebral foliage in waves of recum- 
bent beauty, like a gentle wind passing over a prairie of tall 
grass and flowers ; the other strikes a blow, that resounds 
through the wilderness of mind, like rolling thunder through 
a forest of oaks. The one fails when strong commotions and 
angry elements agitate the public pea^e ; the other can ride 
apon the whirlwind, direct the tornado, and rule the storm. 

30* 
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LESSON CXX11. 

AMESV SPEECH ON THE BRITISH TRE/ rY. fc 

1. Mr. Speaker : If any, against all these proofs, should 
maintain, that the peace with the Indians will he stable with- 
out the posts, to them I will urge another reply. From argu- 
ments calculated to produce conviction, I will appeal directly 
to the hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether it is not 
already planted there ? I resort especially to the convictions 
of the western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and 
no treaty, the settlers will remain in security ? tan they 
take it upon them to say, that an Indian peace, under these 
circumstances, will prove firm ? 

2. No, sir, it will not be peace, but a sword ; it will be no 
better than a lure to draw victims within the reach of the 
tomahawk. On this theme my emotions are unutterable, 
[f I could find words for them, if my powers bore any pro- 
portion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of 
emonstrance, that it should reach every log house beyond 

Jie mountains. 

3. I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your false 
security; your cruel dangers, your more cruel apprehensions, 

' ire soon to be renewed ; the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be 
jorn open again. In the day-time, your path through the 
woods will be ambushed ; the darkness of midnight will glit- 
ter with the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father, the 
blood of your sons shall fatten your corn-field; you are a 
mother, the war whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle. 

4. On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings ; it is a spectacle of horror, which cannot be 
Dverdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they will 
speak a language, comnared with which all I have said, or 
can say, will be poor and frigid. 

* Ames (Fisher; ) one of the most eloquent of American statesmen and writers, a 
aatire of Dedham, Massachusetts, b British Treaty ; the Treaty of 1783, executed at 
•aris, by Adams, Franklin, Ac. 
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5. Will it be whispered, that the treaty has made me a 
new champion for the protection of the frontier* * It is 
known that my voice, as well as vote, have been uniformly 
given in conformity with the ideas I have expressed. Pro- 
tection is the right of the frontiers ; it is our duty to give it. 

6. Who will accuse me of wandering from the subject 1 
Who will say, that I exaggerate the tendencies of our meas- 
ures ? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching ? Will any one deny, that we are bound, and 
I would hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions 
of duty, for the vote we give ? Are despots alone to be re- 
proached for unfeeling indifference to the tears and blood of 
their subjects ? 

7. Have the principles on which you ground the reproach 
upon cabinets and kings, no practical influence, no binding 
force ? Are they merely themes of idle declamation, intro- 
duced to decorate the morality of a newspaper essay, or to 
lurnish pretty topics of harangue from the windows of the 
» .tate-house ? I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too 
' ate to ask, Can you put the dearest interest of society to 
hazard, without guilt, and without remorse ? 

8. By rejecting the posts, wo light the savage fires, we bind 
<;he victim. This day we undertake to render account to the 
widows and orphans whom our decision will make ; to the 
wretches that will be roasted at the stake ; to our country, 
and, I do not deem it too serious to say, to conscience and to 
God. We are answerable ; and if duty be any thing more 
than a word of imposture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we 
are preparing to make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

9. There is no mistake in this case, there . can be none ; 
experience has already been the prophet of events, and the 
cries of our future victims have already reached us. The 
western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sacri* 
(ice. The voice of humanity issues from the shade of the 
wilderness ; it exclaims, that while one hand is held up to 
mject this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. 

10. It summons our imagination to the scenes that will open. 
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It b no great effort of the imagination to conceive that events 
so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen to the 
yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture ; alreadt 
they seem to sigh in the western wind"; already they mingl 
with every echo from the mountains. 



LESSON CXXIII. 



KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 



1. Mv neighbor was a man of expedients, and had spent 
his whole life, and exhausted all his ingenuity, in that adroit 
presentation of pretences, which in common speech, is called 
keeping up appearances. In this art he was really skillful ; 
and I often suspected then, and have really concluded since, 
that if he had turned half the talent to procuring an honest 
livelihood, which he used to ponder over his ill-dissembled 
poverty, it would have been better for his soul and body both. 
He was a man that never equivocated unless it was to keep 
up appearances. 

2. How often have I seen him put to his trumps, steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis, adroitly adjusting his lan- 
guage so as to make an impression, without incurring a false- 
hood, and reduced to shifts by which none were deceived, 
because all understood them ! At one time after a week's 
starvation to procure a velvet collar for his best coat, his 
family were sitting down to a dinner of hasty-pudding and 
molasses, when, unluckily, I happened to walk in without 
knocking ; a very improper course ; and the family having 
no time to slip away the plates and table-cloth, were taken in 
the very act. 

3. I never saw a man more confounded. A hectic flush 
passed over his long, sallow cheek, like the last, sad bloom 
on the visage of a consumptive man. He looked, for a mo 
ment, almost like a convicted criminal; but, however, he 
toon recovered himself, and returned to his expedients. 

4. " We thought," said he. " we would have a plain dinnei 
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to-day; always to eat roast turkeys makes one sick." There 
was no disputing this broad maxim. But happy would it 
have been for this ill-fated family, if there had been no sick- 
ness among its members; either of the head ox heart, but such 
as is produced by eating roasted turkey. 

5. Yet my neighbor, with all his expedients, was a very 
unpopular man. Though he was always angling for public 
favor, he never had skill enough to put on the bait so as to 
conceal the hook, even to the gudgeons that floated in our 
shallow streams. There was a broken bridge near his hab- 
itation, and one year he was plotting and expecting to be sur- 
veyor of the highways, that he might mend it for the public 
convenience, at the public expense. 

6. He was disappointed ; and old Mr. Slider, his rival and 
enemy, was put in the office, who suffered the bridge to remain 
unrepaired, with the ungenerous sarcasm, that a man who 
lived in such a shattered house, might well endure to ride 
over a rotten bridge. 

7. There was a militia company, and my neighbor was 
expecting to be chosen captain, especially as he had been in 
the revolutionary army, and had actually spoken to General 
Washington. But at the age of forty-one, they chose him 
orderly -sergeant ; which office he refused, declaring with 
much spitting and sputtering, that he would never serve his 
ungrateFul country again. Thus closed his military honors ; 
he was reduced to the necessity of finding the post of virtue 
in a private station. 

8. I have heard that the only way to cure ambition is, to 
starve it to death ; and all the world seemed to combine to 
remove his favorite passion by that unwelcome medicine. 
Once he had determined to have a large party at his house 
and he desired to get it up in the very best style. He had 
invited all the grandees of Bundleborough; Esquire Wilson, 
and his one-eyed daughter ; Mrs. Butterfly, a retired milli- 
ner; Mrs. Redrose, a jolly widow; Mr. Wallflower, a broken 
merchant ; and Captain Casket, supposed to be a pensioner oil 
the king of Grreat Britain. 
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9. The family had raked and scraped, and twisted and 
turned, to procure all the money they could ; his wife had sold 
pickled mangoes ; his daughter was sent to pick up mush- 
rooms, in the great pasture ; and he disposed of about twc 
tons of old salt hay, the remaining wheel of an old ox-cart, 
all his pumpkins and turnips, and about half his Indian 
corn, to make up the sum of fifteen dollars thirty-seven and 
a half cents, with which he was to shine out, for one evening 
at least, in all the peacock-feathers with which ingenious 
poverty could cover over its hide-bound, frost-bitten, hunger- 
wasted frame. 

10. He sent for all the china and glass he could beg or 
borrow ; and Mr. Planewell, the carpenter, was summoned 
to repair the front gate, set up the fence, and new lay the step 
before the front door ; but as there was very little prospect of 
his ever being paid, he could not come. Two of the legs of 
the dining-table were broken, and his daughter was ordered 
to glue them ; but failing in that, she tied them together with 
a piece of fish-line, which was to be concealed by the depend- 
ing table-cloth. 

11. The table-cloth itself was of the finest and nicest 
damask ; but unluckily, there was a thin spot in the middle 
of it, almost verging to a hole ; but this was to be concealed 

by the mat on which was laid the great dish in the center. I 

His wife had spent the previous week in preparation, keeping 
the whole house in confusion, washing, scouring, cleaning, 
adjusting the best chamber, where the ladies were to take off 
their bonnets, mending the carpet, and polishing the shovel 
and tongs ; and, considering her means, she put things in 
tolerable order. 

12. An old, half-blind negro woman, by the name oi Joice, 
who had formerly waited on parties, but was now nearly 
superannuated, was to come and assist them ; and it was 
stipulated that she should have the fragments of the feast, foi i 
her pay. The evening came ; the company assembled ; the | 
old barn-lantern, with one broken and three cracked glasses, 

was hung up in the entry for an introductory light ; the tur- 
key, chickens, jellies, and confectionary, were prepared. 
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13. Joice was busy, and his wife was directing, and aL 
were happy. But let no man hereafter pronounce an even- 
ing blessed, before the hour of supper has closed. Joice had 
complained already, that she wanted things to do with ; and 
on the narrow table in the kitchen she had overturned a 
lamp, and oiled the bottom* of the great dish on which the 
turkey was to be presented on the supper-table. 

14. It became slippery, her fingers were slippery, and she 
was half blind ; as she came waddling into the supper-room, 
with the treasures of her cookery, she stumbled, struck the 
poor spliced legs of the dining-table, the patchwork gave 
way, down went the table, dishes, and sauces on the ladies' 
gowns ; down went poor Joice in the midst of them ; the fish- 
line was revealed, the torn place in the table-cloth was seen, 
torn still more disastrously ; my neighbor looked aghast, his 
wife was in tears, and the whole company were in confusion. 

15. My neighbor, however, tried to jump out of his con- 
dition like a cat out of a corner.- " So much for Mr. Hard- 
wood, our cabinet-maker ; I had just ordered a new table, 
but he never sends home his work in time." In saying this, 
he did not tell a lie ; he just told half the truth. He had 
ordered a new table, and Mr. Hardwood had not sent it in 
time ; but then he distinctly told the reason, and that was, he 
should not send it until he had settled off the old score. 

16. " O poverty, poverty ! " I must allow, poverty is bad 
enough, though not so terrible when it comes alone. But 
avert from me the mingled horrors of pride and poverty, 
when they come upon us together ! 



LESSON CXXIV. 

FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

MBS. TT7THILL. 

1. When a young man has finished his collegiate course 
of education, he enters immediately upon the study of the 
profession, or into the business which he is to pursue. H* 
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lookv for murd with eager anticipation to the time when his 
name sh 11 be honored among his fellow-men, or his coffers 
overflow with wealth, or when he shall be the messenger of 
mercy, raid win many from the error of their ways* His 
coarse of study is still plainly marked out. He does not 
waste time in the choice of a pursuit, for his natural talents, 
the habitual bias of his mind, or the wishes of friends, have 
already decided the question. 

2. Not so with a young lady. Having passed through the 
usual studies at school in a desultory manner, geterally too 
desultory to produce a disciplined, well-balanced mind, she 
considers her education finished, or continues it without any 
special object in view. 

3. Perhaps, my young friends, you have been absent for 
years from the home of your childhood ; its gayer visions 
have flitted away; life begins to assume & sober reality. 
Casting a mournful glance of retrospection, you inquire, 
Of what value is the little* knowledge acquired, if I go no 
farther? Like an armory in time of peace, arranged with 
much attempt at display, it seems brilliant and useless. You 
have, indeed, been collecting the weapons for life's warfare ; 
their temper is not yet tried, but the strife has already begun. 

4. This is the season for castle-building. How fascinating 
the rainbow visions that flit before a vivid imagination, yet 
how dangerous the indulgence ! Exhausted with these 
wanderings, wild lassitude and ennui succeed. 

" Fancy enervates, while it soothes the heart, 

And, while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight ; 
To joy each heightening chaim it can impart, 
But wraps the hour of woe in tenfold night." 

5. As their only resource, many young ladies in town 
rush with eagerness into society, drowning reflection in the 
all-absorbing career of fashionable gayety, filling up its brief 
intervals with novel-reading. Those whose home is in the 
country are disgusted with this " working-day world," and its 
plain, good folks. 

6. Their refined education has unfitted them for cordial 
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companionship with their friends and neighbors, whose use- 
ful common sense they cannot appreciate, and whose virtues, 
unadorned by the graces of polished life, they cannot admire. 
Too often, making no effort to settle themselves to the em- 
ployments that should now devolve upon them, they live in a 
world of their own creation, or find one equally well fitted to 
their taste in the contents of the nearest circulating library. 

7. Instead of wasting this precious period in fascinating 
dreams of future happiness, in enervating idleness, or un- 
satisfying gayety, let me urge upon you, my kind readers, 
the importance of the present golden moments. Sheltered 
beneath the paternal roof, guarded from outward evil by the 
vigilance of love, the perplexing cares and overwhelming 
anxieties of life are not yet yours. You now enjoy the best 
possible opportunity to gain a knowledge of yourself, your 
disposition, habits, prejudices, purposes, acquirements, de- 
ficiences, principles. 

8. Much may have been* done for you by parents- and 
teachers; the strength of the foundation they have laid 
will be tested by the superstructure which must be built by 
yourself. Cheerfully, then, commence that self-education, 
without which all other education is comparatively useless. 
Shrink not from your high responsibilities; He who has 
encompassed you with them will give you strength for their 
fulfilment. 

9. Has he not showered benefits upon you with unsparing 
hand ? Your country, is *it not a blessed one ? Parents, 
kindred, friends, talents, and the means for improving them; 
competence, wealth, does not your heart overflow with grati- 
tude to the Giver? Even now, he grants you that quiet 
home, where you may prepare yourself for another, with 
more tender affections, and more solemn responsibilities, and 
for another still beyond, and not very far distant, a home in 
heaven ! 

10. Woman's lot may be deemed a lowly one by those 
who look not into the deeper mysteries of human life, who 
know not the silent, resistless influences that mold the in* 

31 
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teDectaal and moral character of mankind. Woman's lot i 
a high and holy one ; and she " who fulfils the conditions re 
quired by conscience, takes the surest way of answering the- 
purposes of Providence." Conscientiously and cheerfully, 
then, go on with your own education, mental, .physical, and 
moraL 



LESSON CXXV. 



MELANCHOLY. 



[The reader may scan the following piece, in which the Iambus 
tecum with the Anapest.] 

1. The sun' | of the morn | ing, 

Unclou | ded and bright, | 
The landscape adorning 
With luster and light, 
To glory and gladness 

New bliss may impart; 
But, O, give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve, 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of ere. 

2. Then soothing reflections 

Arise on the mind, 
And sweet recollections 

Of friends who were kind; 
Of lovfr that was tender 
And yet could decay, 
Of visions whose -splendor 
Time withered away; 
In all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy, the work of a dream. 

• The Iambus la sometimes introduced into Anapeetic rene, eapeclallj at the befia 
■ing of the line. It will be obaerred, that the pain of abort linea are, In fact, onlj one 
'~i Into two part* 
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3. The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The full noon of brightness, 

The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river, 

Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o'er the hill, 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 



LESSON CXXVI. 

TO A SISTER ON THE DEATH OF AN ONLY 80S. 

1. Gently, sister ! Thy beauteous child 

Heeds not thy bitter weeping ; 
Not floods o£ tears, nor wailings wild, 

Can move his silent sleeping. 
Like passing dream his spirit came, 
And, ere it burned, expired the flame. 

s 

2. How sadly now his brilliant eye 

With lifeless lid is shaded ! 
The death-drops on his forehead lie, 

His ruddy cheek, how faded ! 
But yet a smile is on thy boy, 
As erst it gave his mother joy. 

3. Thy heart alone its anguish knows, 

Nor can thy grief be spoken ; 
That bitter moan too truly shows 

That " golden bowl " is broken ! 
Nor would I quell affection's grief, 
For 'tis the soul's most tweet relief. 
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4. Yet listen, sister ! while I lave 

The swelling tide of sorrow, 
For rests thy babe within its grave 

Ere sets the sun to-morrow ; 
And then, no more its form we see, 
Till death shall call for thee-and me. 

5. Hast heard it told, when infants smile 

In calm and tranquil slumbers, . 
That angels round them watch awhile 
And chant their heavenly numbers ? 
''Tis said, that in their sleep they hear 
Soft tones, unknown to other ear. 

6. Then, sister ! hear the silent voice 

Thine infant's smile is giving ; 
" O, mother ! weep not, but rejoice ; 

Thy child in heaven is living. 
I ne'er again can come to thee, 
But soon thou It come from earth to me." 



LESSON CXXVII. 

SCOTLAND. 

FLAGO. 

1. Scotland ! There is magic in the sound. Statesmen 
scholars, divines, heroes, and poets ! do you want exemplars 
worthy of study and imitation ? Where will you find them 
brighter than in Scotland ? Where can you find them purer 
than in Scotland ? Here no Solon, indulging imagination, has 
pictured the perfectability of man ; no Lycurgus,' viewing 
him through the medium of human frailty alone, has left for 
hip government an iron code, graven on eternal adamant. No 
Plato, dreaming in the luxurious gardens of the academy, has 
fancied what he should be, and bequeathed a republic of love. 
■ * ■ ■ i i — 

• Lycugu; • Sptrtan fogtiUuv, born ftbovt 896, B. a 
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But sages, knowing their weakness, have appealed to his un 
derstanding, cherished his virtues, and chastised his vices. 

2. Friends of learning ! would you do homage at the shrink 
of literature ? Would you visit her clearest founts ? Go to 
Scotland. Are you philosophers, seeking to explore the hid- 
den mysteries of mind ? Bend to the genius of Stewart !• 
Student, merchant,. or mechanic, do you seek usefulness? 
Consult the pages of Black and of Adam Smith. Grave 
barrister ! would you know the law ; the true, the sole ex- 
pression of the people's will? There stands the mighty 
Mansfield ! b 

3. Do we look for high examples of noble daring ? Where 
shall we find them brighter than in Scotland ? From the 
" bonny highland heather " of her lofty summits, to the modest 
lily of the vale, not a flower but has blushed with patriot 
blood. From the proud foaming crest of Solway,to the calm* 
polished breast of Loch Katrine, not a river or lake but has 
swelled with the life-tide of freedom ! Would you witness 
greatness ? Contemplate a Wallace* and a Bruce.* They 
fought not for honors, for party, for conquest. *T was for their 
country and their country's good, religion, liberty and law. 

4. Would you ask for chivalry ? that high and delicate 
sense of honor, which deems a stain upon one's country, as 
individual disgrace ; that moral courage which measures dan- 
ger, and meets it against known odds ; that patriot valor, which 
would rather repose on a death-bed of laurels than flourish in 
wealth and power under the night-shade of despotism ? Cit' 
izen soldier ! turn to Lochiel ; " proud bird of the mountain ! " 
Though pierced with the usurper's arrow, his plumage still 
shines through the cloud of oppression, lighting to honor all 
who nobly dare to " do or die." Where then can we bolter look 
for all that is worthy of honest ambition, than to Scotland ? 

• Stewart, Dugald; an eminent philosopher, born at Edinburgh tn 1753. * Man* 
field, William Murry ; born at Perth in 1705, and became chief justice of the King'f 
Bench in 1756. e Wallace, Sir William ; a Scottish patriot, born in 1276. *Brmc* 
Robert; the deliverer of Scotland from the English yoke, by *J» defeat of Edward U. 
fci 1314, at Bannockburn. 
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LESSON CXXVIH. 

THE CHARACTER OF GREENE. 

HSADLfcr. 

1. Next to Washington, Greene' was the ablest co 
dander in the revolutionary army. In person he was above 
the middle height, and strongly made. He had a fine face, 
with a florid complexion, lit up by brilliant blue eyes. His 
natural expression was frank arid benevolent, but in oattle it 
assumed a sternness, which showed that beneath his easy 
and gentle manners was a strength of purpose not easily 
overcome. When highly excited, or absorbed in intense 
thought, he had a curious habit of rubbing violently his 
upper lip with his fore-finger. 

2. Inured by exposure and toil, his frame possessed a won- 
derful power of endurance, rendered still greater by the in- 
domitable will it enclosed. A self-made man, he rose from 
the ranks to raajor-geneial of the army, solely by his own 
genius and force. Ignorant at first of military tactics," he 
applied himself with such diligence to the subject, that he 
mastered them in less time than many employ on the rudi- 
ments ; and the knowledge he obtained was not merely so 
many maxims and rules stowed away, but principles, out of 
which he wrought his own plans and system. 

3. He had almost intuitive perception of character. He 
resembled Washington in this respect, and seemed to take the 
exact measure of every man who approached him. Many 
of his actions in the field were based upon this knowledge of 
his adversaries, and hence, though often inexplicable to others, 
perfectly clear and rational to himself. 

4. Thus, in the southern campaign against Corn wn 11 is* his 
movements were sometimes considered rash in the extreme, 

• Greene; Major General Nathaniel Greene wae born In Warwick, Rhode lalacd, 
pUy 27th, 1742. b Tactic* ; the ecience and art o/diepoeing military and naral facet 
» order of battle. • Gorawallla ; the BriUeb commando* 
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by those who judged of them merely from the relative posi 
tion and strength of the armies. But to him, who could 
judge more correctly from his knowledge of men's views 
and character, than from their transient movements, what 
course they would take, they appeared the wisest he could 
adopt 

5. A more fearless man never led an army ; and his cour- 
age was not the result of sudden enthusiasm, or even of 
excitement, but of a well-balanced and strong character. He 
was never known to be thrown from his perfect self-possession 
by any danger, however sudden ; and was just as calm and 
collected when his shattered army tossed in a perfect wreck 
around him, as in his tent at night. The roar of artillery, 
and the tumult of a fierce-fought battle, could not disturb the 
natural action of his mind ; his thoughts were as clear, and 
his judgment was as correct, in the midst .of a sudden and 
unexpected overthrow, as in planning a campaign/ 

6. This gave him tremendous power, and was the great 
ft-eason that, though beaten, he could not be utterly routed. 
No matter how superior his antagonist, ex how unexpected 
the panic of his troops, he was never, like Gates, driven a 
fugitive from the field. He possessed two qualities seldom 
found united ; great caution, and yet great rapidity. His 
blow was carefully planned, and when it came it fell like fall- 
ing lightning. 

7. His mind was clear and comprehensive, and worked 
with ceaseless activity and energy. Nothing could escape 
his glance, and he seemed to forecast all the contingencies 
that did or could happen. His fortitude was wonderful. AH 
exposures, all privations, all embarrassments, toils and suffer 
ings, he bore with a patience that filled his soldiers with 
astonishment and admiration. During his southern cam- 
paign he never took off his clothes, except to change then, 
for seven months ; and sometimes would be in the saddle 
'wo days on a stretch, without a moment's repose. 

» The time an army If to the field. 
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8. His energy was equal to his endurance ; for he not oal* 
bore everything bravely, but under difficulties that would hav« 
weighed an ordinary man to the earth, put forth almost super* 
human exertions. No sooner was one obstacle surmounted 
than he attacked another;- and no sooner was one danger 
escaped than he plunged into another, again to extricate him- 
self, to the astonishment of all. Tireless as fate itself, he 
would neither take repose, nor allow it to his enemy. Hif 
whole career, while opposed to Cornwallis, is one of the most 
remarkable in the history of military men. 

9. When he took command of the southern army, he found 
it to consist of a mere handful of destitute, undisciplined, and 
ragged troops ; yet, with these, he entered the field against 
one of the best generals of the age, supported by an army of 
veteran soldiers. With his raw recruits around him, he 
immediately began the offensive ; and before his powerful 
enemy had time to penetrate his plans, smote him terribly at 
Cowpens.' 

10. Having by this movement brought the whole English 
force against him, he was compelled to retreat, and by a series 
of skillful manceuvers and forced marches, completely foiled 
every attempt to reach him. Unable to cope with his adver- 
sary, he, nevertheless, refused to quit the field ; retiring like 
the lion, slowly and resolutely. He kept his pursuer .ever 
under his eye, so that he could not make a mistake without 
receiving a blow! • 

11. He stopped when his adversary stopped, and looked 
him boldly in the face, till he provoked him to burn his bag- 
gage, in order to convert his entire army into light troops, and 
thus facilitate his movements. But even then he would out- 
march and out-manceuver him, penetrating and baffling every 
plan laid against him, and carrying out every one of his own. 

12. He thus led his enemy through the entire state of North 
Carolina ; and the moment he turned, followed him, and dealt 
him such a staggering blow at Guilford, that he was compelled 

» Oowpene; a place in Union District, S. C, remarkable in the rerolutionaryhtaUiy 
•r mm of the most decisive pitched battle* in the whole war. 
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to a precipitate flight. No sooner was Cornwallis beyond his : 
reach, than he turned furiously on his posts in South Caro* 
lina, and carrying them one after another, brought the war to 
the doors of Charleston. His combinations, throughout the 
whole campaign, were admirable, and succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations. He did not commit a single 
error, and every failure that befell him was the result of the 
most arrant cowardice on the part of some of his militia. 

13. Years before, the English officer opposed to him in 
Jersey, wrote, saying, " Greene is dangerous as Washington; 
he is vigilant, enterprising, and full of resources." The 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, Knight of Malta, in speaking of his 
southern campaign, said : " Other generals subdue their ene- 
my by the means which their country or sovereign furnishes 
them ; but Greene appears to reduce his enemy by his own 
means. He commenced his campaign without either an 
army, provisions, or military stores. He has asked for noth- 
ing since ; and yet, scarcely a post arrives from the South 
that does not bring intelligence of some new advantage 
gained over the foe. He conquers by magic. History fur- 
nishes no parallel to this." 

14. The resources of his mind were inexhaustible ; there 
was no gulf out of which he could not find a way of escape, 
and no plan, if necessary, too hopeless for him to attempt. 
Without a dollar from government, and penniless himself, he 
nevertheless managed to keep an army in the field, and con* 
quer with it. True, it was half-naked and half-starved ; but 
by his wonderful power he succeeded in holding it together. 

15. His soldiers loved him with devotion, and having seen 
him extricate himself so often from apparently inevitable ruin, 
they at length came to regard him as invincible. Sharing all 
their toils and dangers, and partaking of all their sufferings, 
he so wound himself into their affections, that they would go 
wherever he commanded. He made of raw militia all that 
ever can be made of them, in the short time he had them 
under his control. 

16. His patriotism was of the purest kind, and Washington 
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spoke from correct knowledge when he said : " Gould he but 
promote the interests of his country in the character of a 
corporal, he would exchange, without a. murmur, his epau 
lets for the knot." His own reputation and life he regarded 
as nothing in the cause of freedom. Next to his country he 
loved Washington ; and no mean ambition, or envy of his 
great leader, ever sullied his noble character. 

17. That affection was returned, and the two heroes moved 
side by side, as tried friends, through the revolutionary strug- 
gle. He was a man whose like is seldom seen ; and placed 
in any country, opposed to any commander, would have stood 
first in the rank of military chieftains. In the heart of Eu- 
rope with a veteran army under his command, he would have 
astonished the world. 



LESSON CXXIX. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE NEW WORLD TO THE OLD. 



1. Few topics are more inviting, or more fit for philosoph- 
ical discussion, than the action and influence of the new world 
upon the old; or the contributions of America to Europe. 
Her obligations to Europe for science and art, laws, literature 
and manners, America acknowledges as she ought, with re- 
spect and gratitude. 

2. And the people of the United States, descendants of the 
English stock, grateful for the treasures of knowledge derived 
from their English ancestors, acknowledge also, with thanks 
and filial regard, that among those ancestors, under the cul- 
ture of Hampden and Sydney, and other assiduous friends, 
that seed of popular liberty germinated, which on our soil 
has shot up to its full height, until its branches overshadow 
all the land. 

3. But America has not failed to make returns. If she has * 
not canceled the obligation, or equaled it by others of like 
weight, she has, at least, made respectable advances, and some 
approaches toward equality. And she admits, that standing 
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in the midst of civilized nations, there is a high part which 
she is expected to act, for the general advance of human 
interests and human welfare. 

4. American mines have filled the mints of Europe with 
the precious metals. The productions of the American soil 
and climate have poured out their abundance of luxuries for 
the tables of the rich, and of necessaries for the sustenance 
of the poor. Birds and animals of beauty and value have 
been added to the European stock ; and transplantations from 
the transcendent and unequaled riches of our forests have 
mingled themselves profusely with the elms, and ashes, and 
Druidal oaks, of England. 

5. America has made contributions far more vast. Who 
can estimate the amount, or the value, of the augmentation of 
the commerce of the world that has resulted from America 1 
Who can imagine to himself what would be the shock to the 
Eastern Continent, if the Atlantic were no longer traversable, 
or there were no longer American productions, or American 
markets ? But America exercises influences, or holds out 
examples, for the consideration of the Old World, of a much 
higher, because they are of a moral and political, character. 
America has furnished to Europe proof of the fact, that 
popular institutions, founded on equality and the principle of 
representation, are capable of maintaining governments ; able 
to secure the rights of person, property, and reputation. 

6. America has proved that it is practicable to elevate the 
mass of mankind; — that portion which in Europe is called 
the laboring, or lower class; — to raise them to self-respect, 
to make them competent to act a part in the great right and 
great duty of self-government ; and this she has proved may 
be done by education and the diffusion of knowledge. She 
holds out an example, a thousand times more enchanting than 
eve.r was presented before, to those nine-tenths of the human 
race who are born without hereditary fortune or hereditary 
rank. 

7. America has furnished to the world the character of 
Washington ! And if our American institutions had dona 
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nothing eke, that alone would have entitled them to the 
respect of mankind. Washington ! " First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen ! " Washing- 
ton is all our own ! The enthusiastic veneration and regard 
in which the people of the United States hold him, prove them 
to he worthy of such a countryman ; while his reputation 
abroad reflects the highest honor on his country and its in- 
stitutions. I would cheerfully put the question to-day to the 
intelligence of Europe and the world, what character of the 
century, upon the whole, stands out in the relief of history, 
most pure, most respectable, most sublime ; and I doubt not, 
that, by a suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer 
would be, Washington ! 

8. I claim him for America. In all the perils, in every 
darkened moment of the State, in the midst of the reproaches 
of enemies and the misgiving of friends ; I turn to that tran- 
scendent name for courage and for consolation. To him who 
denies, or doubts, whether our fervid liberty can be combined 
with law, with order, with the security of property, with the 
pursuits and advancement of happiness ; to him who denies 
that our institutions are capable of producing exaltation of 
soul, and the passion of true glory ; to him who denies that 
we have contributed anything to the stock of great lessons 
ind great examples; to all these I reply, by pointing to 
Washington ! 



LESSON CXXX. 

THANATOPSIS.* 
BRYANT. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. For his gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 



» ThM^-top^ ; • wwd of OtMk dtrlTfttion, «ifntfyiflf a rtow of talk 
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Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

I 1 . When thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart, 
Go forth unto the open sky, and list 
To nature's teachings, while from all around, 
Earth, and her waters, and the depths of air, 
Comes a still voice ; yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course. 

3 Nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claw 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again ; 
Yet not to thy eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone ; nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world; with kings, 
The powerful of the earth ; the wise, the good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulcher. 

4. The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty ; and the complaining brooks, 
That make the meadow green ; and poured round all 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 
& 
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& The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon,* and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings ; yet the dead are there » 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep ; the dead reign there alone. 

8. So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth in life's green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and maid, 
The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age cut off, 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

7. So live, that, when thy summons comes to join 
Thp innumerable caravan b that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

» Ortgon. b Caravan ; all the living ; literally, a body of laureling 
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LESSON CXXXI. 

INTELLECTUAL QUALITIES OP MILTON. 

CHANNING. 

1. In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton,* we 
may begin by observing that the very splendor of his poetic 
fame has tended to obscure or conceal the extent of his mind, 
and the variety of its energies and attainments. To many, 
he seems only a poet, when, in truth, he was a profound 
scholar, a man of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly 
with all ancient and modern learning, and able to master, to 
mold, to impregnate with his own intellectual power, his 
great and various acquisitions. 

2. He had not learned the superficial doctrine of a later 
day, that poetry flourishes most in an uncultivated soil, and 
that imagination shapes its brightest visions from the mists 
of a superstitious age ; andhe had no dread of accumulating 
knowledge lest he should oppress and smother his genius. 

3. He was conscious of that within him which could 
quicken all knowledge, and wield it with ease and might ; 
which could give freshness to old truths, and harmony to 
discordant thoughts; which could bind together, by living 
ties and mysterious affinities, the most remote discoveries ; 
and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the rude materials 
which other minds had collected. 

4. Milton had that universality of mind which marks the 
highest order of intellect. Though accustomed, almost from 
infancy, to drink at the fountains of classical literature, he 
had nothing of the pedantry and fastidiousness which disdain 
all othei draughts. His healthy mind delighted in genius, 
in whatever soil, or ,- n whatever ige, it might have burst 
forth and poured out its fullness. He understood too well 
the right, and dignity, and pride of created imagination, to 
lay on it the laws of the Greek or Roman school. Parnas* 
•us b was not to him the only holy ground of genius. 

• Milton, John; the Homer of Britain; born in London, Dee. 9th, 1006. See p. *&& 
• rnmnana; the bum of a mountain-chain in Phocie, a email tract of eountrj fa 
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6. He felt that poetry was a universal presence. Great 
minds were everywhere his kindred. He felt the enchant* 
ment of oriental fiction, surrendered himself to the strange 
creations of " Arahy the blest," and delighted still more in 
the romantic spirit of chivalry, and in the tales of wonder in 
which it was embodied. Accordingly, his poetry reminds 
us of the ocean, which adds to its own boundlessness, contri- 
butions from all regions under heaven. 

6. Nor was it only in the department of imagination that 
his acquisitions were vast. He traveled over the whole 
field of knowledge, as far as it had then been explored. His 
various philological attainments were used to put him in 
possession of the wisdom stored in all countries where the 
intellect had been cultivated. The natural philosophy, meta- 
physics,* ethics, history, theology, and political science of his 
own and former times, were familiar to him. Never waa 
there a more unconfined mind; and* we wouid cite Milton as 
a practical example of the benefits of that universal culture 
of intellect, which forms one distinction of our times, but 
which some dread as unfriendly to original thought 

7. Let such remember that mind is, in its own nature, 
diffusive. Its object is the universe, which is strictly one, or 
bound together by infinite connections and correspondencies ; 
and, accordingly, its natural progress is from one field of 
thought to another, and wherever original power or crea- 
tive genius exists, the mind, far from being distracted or 
oppressed by the variety of its acquisitions, will see more and 
more bearings, and hidden and beautiful analogies in .all the 
objects of knowledge, will see mutual light shed from truth 
to truth, and will compel, as with a kingly power, whatever 
it understands to yield some tribute of proof, or illustration, 
or splendor, to whatever topic it would unfold. 

flreece proper. Between two rocks on thie mountain issues what poets call thalfefw 
eaasiaa spring. • Metaphysics ; the science of mind or Intelligence. 
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LESSON CXXXIL 

[Before reading this piece it would be well to consult the direction 
given on page 62.] 

COL. WALSINGHAM — BARON HOHENDAHL ALASCO. 



Wokingham. Nay ! my good lord ! you carry this too far 
Alasco leader of a band of rebels ! 
Impossible ! 

Hohendahl. I have it here in proof; 
Rebellion wears his livery, and looks big 
In promise of his aid : his followers 
Are seen in midnight muster on our hills, 
Rehearsing insurrection, and arrayed 
In mimicry of war. 

Wal. It cannot be ! 
By heaven it cannot be ! your spies deceive you. 
I know the madness of the time has reached him, 
And when the fit is on, like other fools, 
He raves of liberty and public rights ; 
But he would scorn to lead the low cabals 
Of vassal discontent and vulgar turbulence. 

Hah. My good old friend ! your loyal nature yields 
Unwilling credence to such crimes as these ; 
But I have marked Alasco well, and found 
Beneath the mask of specious seeming, still 
The captious critic of authority ; 
Ready to clap sedition on the back, 
And stir the very dregs and lees of life, 
To foam upon its surface ; at I see 
The subject moves you. 

Wal. Yes, it does, indeed ! 
His father was my friend and fellow-soldier ; • 
A braver spirit never laid his life 
Upon his country's altar. At my side 
He fell ; his wife and son, with his last breath, 
32* 
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Bequeathing to my care ; a sacred trust, 

Of half its duties speedily curtailed ; 

For grief soon bowed the widow to her grave. 

Sole guardian of Alasco, 't was my pride 

To form him like his father ; and indeed, 

So apt in honor and all worth he grew, 

My wishes scarce kept pace with his advancement 

While yet a boy, I led him to the field, 

And there such gallant spirit he displayed, 

That e'en the steady veteran in the breach 

Was startled at his daring. To be brief, 

I loved him as my son. c&"« aw>.) 

You were our theme, Alasco. 

^Alasco. A subject, sir, unworthy oi discussion, 
If slander have not given it a zest. 

Wal. Slander, Alasco ! 

Alas. Ay, sir, slander 's abroad, 
And busy ; few escape her ; she can take 
All shapes ; and sometimes, from the blistered lips 
Of galled authority, will pour her slime 
On all who dare dispute the claims of pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppression. 

Hoh. Your words seem pointed, sir, and splenetic. 

Alas, They are honest, my lord, and you well understand 
them. 

Wal. What means this heat, Alasco ? Innocence 
Can fear no slander, and suspects no foe. 

Alas. He 's on his guard who knows his enemy, 
And innocence may safely trust her shield 
Against an open foe ; but who 's so mailed 
That slander shall not reach him ? coward calumny 
Stabs in the dark. [Ooin ff .] 

Wal. Alasco ! Count Alasco ! 

Alas. [Betumiajf.i Sir, your pleasure ? 

Wal. 'Tis now, methinks, some twenty years, or more, 
Since that brave man, your father, and my friend, 
While life scarce fluttered on his quivering lips, 
Consigned your youthful fortunes to my care. 
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Alas. And nobly, sir, your generous spirit stands 
Acquitted of that trust. 

Wal. 'T is well ! perhaps 
( may assume I 've been Alasco's friend. 

Alas. My friend ! my father f say, my more than 
father ! 
And let me still, with love and reverence, pay 
The duty of a son. 

Wal. A son of mine 
Must be the soul of loyalty and honor ; 
A scion worthy of the stock he grafts on ; 
No factious mouther of imagined wrongs, 
To sting and goad the maddening multitude, 
And set the monster loose for desolation. 

Alas. Is this to me ! has slander gone so far, 
As dare to taint the honor of Alasco ? 

Wal. How suits it with the honor of Alasco, 
To plot against his country's peace, and league 
With low confederates, for a lawless purpose ? * 
Maneuvering miscreants in the form of war, 
And methodizing tumult ? 

Alas. Have I done this ? 

Wal. How must it soothe thy father's hovering shade. 
To hear his name, so long to glory dear, 
Profaned and sullied in sedition's mouth, 
The countersign of turbulence and treason ? 

Alas. The proud repulse that suits a charge like this, 
Preferred by lips less reverenced, I forbear. 

Wal. Are you not stained 
V r ith foul disloyalty ; a blot indelible ? 
(lave you not practised on the senseless rabble, 
Till disaffection breeds in every breast 
And spawns rebellion ? 

Alas. No ! by heaven, not so ! 
With most unworthy patience have I borne 
My country's ruin ; seen an ancient state 
Struck down by scepters, trampled on by kings* 
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And fraud and rapine registered in blood, 
As Europe's public law, e'en on the authority 
Of thrones ; this have I seen ; yes, like a slave, 
A coward, have I seen what well might burst 
The patriot's heart, and from its scabbard force 
The feeblest sword that ever slumbered at 
A courtier's side ; yet have I never stirred 
My country , never roused her sons to vengeance: 
But rather used the sway their love allowed me, 
To calm the boiling tumult of their hearts, 
Which else had chafed and foamed to desperation. 

Hoh. The state is much beholden to Alasco ; 
And we, her humble instruments, must bow, 
And to his interference owe our safety. 

Alas. Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe, nor should be. 
The ground is mined beneath them as they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 
Their lives are long convulsions, and they shake, 
Surrounded by* their guards and garrisons. 

Hoh. Your patriot care, sir, would redress all wrongs 
That spring from harsh restraints of law and justice. 
Your virtue prompts you to make war on tyrants, 
And like another Brutus free your country. 

Alas. Why, if there were some slanderous tool of state* 
Some taunting, dull, unmannered deputy, 
Some district despot prompt to play the Tarquin, 
By heaven ! I well could act the Roman part, 
And strike the brutal tyrant to the earth, 
Although he wore the mask of Hohendahl. 

Hoh. Ha ! darest thou thus provoke me insolent ! to****. 

Wal. [AdT«neiBfbttw»«ui«m.] Rash boy, forbear ! My lord 
you are too hasty. 

Alas This reproof is your protection from my arm. 

Wal. Methinks, young man, a friend of mine might clain* 
More reverence at your hands. 

Alas. Thy friend ! by heaven ! 
That sacred title might command ray worship, 
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But cover not with such a shield his baseness ; 
His country's foe can be the friend of no man. 

Wal. Alasco, this is wild and mutinous ; 
An outrage, marking deep and settled spleen 
To just authority. 

Alas. Authority i 
Show me authority in honor's garb 
And I will down upon the humblest knee 
That ever homage bent to sovereign sway : 
But shall I reverence pride, and hate, and rapine ? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power 's a whip of scorpions in the hands 
Of heartless knaves, to lash the o'erburdened back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 
Will turn to bitterest gall, and the o'ercharged heart 
Explode in exectation. 

Hoh. [Qoiiir u>th«iid6M«M.} My servants, there ! 
Audacious railer ! thou provokest my wrath 
Beyond forbearance. [Two or the Banm*» «rr*nu «t«.] 
Seize the Count Alasco ; 
J here proclaim him rebel to the state. 

AlaS. [Drawing «nd putting himself on hie defence.) SlaVeS ! 

At your peril venture on my sword. 

Wal. My lord !. my lord ! this is my house ; my castle 
Tou do not, cannot mean this violation : 
Beneath the sanctuary of a soldier's roof, 
His direst foe is safe. 

Hoh. But not his sovereign's ; 
You would not screen a traitor from the law ! 

Wal. Nor yield a victim, sir, to angry power ; 
He came in confidence, and shall depart 
In safety. Here my honor guards him. 

Hoh Ha! 
Tour loyalty, my friend, seems rather nice, 
And stands upon punctilio. 

Wal. Yes, the loyalty 
That is not nice, in honor and good faith. 
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May *erre the tool ; the slave ; the sycophant ; 
Bat does not suit the soldier. 

Hoh. Colonel WaUingham, 
My station must prescribe my duty here : rr»th«i ii i n «i m .; 
Bear hence your prisoner, and await my orders. 

WaL fDwwtaf-dtaufp-toc.j Ha! touch him, ruffians, or 
your lives ! By heaven ! 
This arm has not yet lost its vigor. Hence ; 
Hence, miscreants, from my presence, lest my rage 
Forget that you are unworthy of my sword. 

[Th* Kuw nwtiMW kit ttteadaats to ratin.) 

My lord, this js an outrage on my honor ; 
Alasco, like a father I have loved thee, 
And hoped a worn-out soldier might have found 
Fit refuge, in the winter of his age, 
Beneath thy sheltering virtues ; but no more ; 
I have now beheld thee attainted of a crime, 
Which blots thy fame and honor in my sight, 
Beyond the blackest hue of felon trespass ; 
You 've heard the charge, and as you may, must answer it 
Alas. Had conscious wrong drawn down upon my head 
This solemn censure from a friend like thee, 
It had been death to hear it : But, thank Heaven ! 
My soul in honor, as in duty clear, 
Indignant triumphs o'er unjust reproach, 
And holds her seat unshaken. 



LESSON CXXXffl. 

LINES t6 A CHILD ON HIS VOYAGE TO FRANCE TO MEET 

HIS FATHER. 

1. Lo, how impatiently upon the tide 
The proud ship tosses, eager to be free. 
Her Hag streams wildly, and her fluttering sails 
Pant to be on their flight. A few hours more, 
And she will move in steady grandeur on. 
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Cleaving her path majestic through the flood, 
As if she were a goddess of the deep. 
O, 'tis a thought sublime, that man can force 
A path upon the waste, can find a way 
Where all is trackless, and compel the winds, 
Those freest agents of Almighty power, 
To lend their untamed wings, and bear him on 
To distant climes. 

2. Thou, William, still art young, 

And dost not see the wonder. Thou wilt tread 
The buoyant deck, and look upon the flood, 
Unconscious of the high sublimity, 
As 'twere a common thing; thy soul unawed, 
Thy childish sports unchecked ; while thinking ma* 
Shrinks back into himself; himself so mean 
'Mid things so vast ; and wrapped in deepest awe, 
Bends to the might of that mysterious Power, 
Who holds the waters in his hand, and guides 
The ungovernable winds. 'Tis not in man 
To look unmoved upon that heaving waste, 
Which, from horizon to horizon spread, 
Meets the o'erarching heavens on every side, 
Blending their hues in distant faintness then. 

3. 'T is wonderful ! and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life. Life is a sea, as fathomless, 

As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of Heaven 
Smiles on it and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 

4. And thou must sail upon this sea, a long, 
Eventful voyage. The wise may suffer wreck 
The foolish must. O, then, be early wise ! 
Learn from the mariner his skiUful^art, 

To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze 
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And dare the threat'ning storm, and trace a path 
'Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Unerringly secure. O, learn from him 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard thy sail from Passion's sudden blasts, 
And make Religion thy magnetic guide, 
Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies, 
Points to the light that changes not, in heaven. 

6. Farewell : Heaven smile propitious on thy course, 
And favoring breezes waft thee to the arms 
Of love paternal. Yes, and more than this ; 
Blest be thy passage o'er the changing sea 
Of life ; the clouds be few that intercept 
The light of joy ; the waves roll gently on 
Beneath thy bark of hope, and bear thee safe 
To meet in peace thine other Father, God ! 



LESSON CXXX1V. 

EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT JEFFERSON'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

1. During the contest of opinion through which we have 
passed, the animation of discussions and of exertions has 
sometimes worn an aspect which might impose on strangers, 
unused to think freely, and to speak and to write what they 
think ; but this being now decided by the^voice of the nation, 
announced according to the rules of the constitution, all will, 
of course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, and 
unite in common efforts for the common good. All, too, will 
bear in mind this sacred principle ; that, though the will of 
the majority is, in all cases, to prevail, that will, to be right- 
ful, must be reasonable ; that the minority possess their equal 
rights, which equal laws must protect, and to violate which 
would be oppression. 

2. Let us, then, fellow-citizens, unite with one heart and 
*ne mind. Let us restore to social intercourse thatharmony 
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and affection, without which liberty, and even life itself, aw 
but dreary things ; and let us reflect, that, having banished 
from our land that religious intolerance, under which man- 
kind so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, if 
we countenance a political intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, 
and capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions. 

3. During the throes and convulsions of the ancient world, 
during the agonizing spasms of infuriated man, seeking 
through blood and slaughter his long-lost liberty, it was not 
wonderful that the agitation of the billows should reach even 
this distant and peaceful shore ; that this should be more felt 
and feared by some, and less by others, and should divide 
opinions, as to measures of safety. 

4. But every difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle. We have called by different names brethren of 
the same principle. We are all republicans; we are all 
federalists. If there be any among us who would wish to 
dissolve this union, or to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed, as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated, where reason is left 
free to combat it. 

5. I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a re- 
publican government cannot be strong ; that this government 
is not strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the 
full tide of successful experiment, abandon a government 
which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and 
visionary fear, that this government, the world's best hope, 
may, by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? I trust 
not. I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest govern- 
ment on earth. I believe it the only one where every man, 
at the call of the law, would fly to the standard of the law. 
and would meet invasions of the public order as his own 
personal concern. 

6. Sometimes it is said, {hat man cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others ? or have we found angels, in the form 
of kings, to govern him ? Let history answer this question, 

33 _, \ 
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7. Let us, then, with courage and confidence, pursue oni 
own federal and republican principles; our attachment to 
union and representative government. Kindly separated by 
nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating havoc of one 
quarter of the globe ; too high-minded to endure the degrada- 
tions of the others ; possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation ; entertaining a due sense of our equal right to 
the use of our own faculties, to the acquisitions of our own 
industry, to honor and confidence from our fellow-citizens, 
resulting not from birth, but from our actions, and their sense 
of them ; enlightened by a benign religion, professed, indeed, 
and practiced in various forms, yet all of them inculcating 
honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man ; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, which, 
by all its dispensations, proves that it delights in the happi- 
ness of man here, and his greater happiness hereafter ; with 
all these blessings, what more is necessary to make us o 
happy and prosperous people ? 

8. Still, one thing more, fellow-citizens; a wise and 
frugal government, which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate 
their own pursuits of industry and improvement ; and shall 
not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government ; and this is necessary 
to close the circle of our felicities. 



LESSON CXXXV. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF ADAMS AND JEFFERSON.* 

WEBSTER. 

1. Adams and Jefferson are no more ! On our fiftieth 
anniversary, the great day of National Jubilee, in the very 
hour of public rejoicing, in the midst of echoing and re- 
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echoing voices of thanksgiving, while their own names were 
on all tongues, they took their flight together to the world 
of spirits ! 

2. If it be true that no one can safely be pronounced happy 
while he lives : if that event which terminates Jife can alone 
crown its honors and its glory, what felicity is here ! The 
great epic of their lives, how happily concluded! Poetry 
itself has hardly closed illustrious lives, and finished the 
career of earthly renown, by such a consummation. 

3. If we had the power, we could not wish to reverse this 
dispensation of the Divine Providence. The great objects 
of life were accomplished ; the drama was ready to be closed. 
It has ctosed ! our patriots have fallen ; but so fallen, at such 
age, with such coincidence, on such a day, that we cannot 
rationally lament that that end has come, which we knew 
could not be long deferred. 

4. Neither of these great men could have died at any time 
without leaving an immense void in our American society. 
They have been so intimately and for so long a time blended 
with the history of the country, and, especially, so united in 
our thoughts and recollections with the events of the Revo- 
lution, that the death of either would have touched the 
strings of public sympathy. We should have felt that one 
great link connecting us with former times was broken ; that 
we had lost • something more, as it were, of the presence of 
the Revolution itself, and of the act of independence, and 
were driven on, by another great remove, from the days of 
our country's early distinction, to meet posterity, and to mix 
with the future. 

5. Like the mariner, whom the ocean and the winds carry 
along, till he sees the stars, which have directed his course, 
and lighted his pathless way, descend, one by one, beneath 
the rising horizon, we should have felt that the stream of 
time had borne us onward, till another great luminary, whose 
light hod cheered us, and whose guidance we had followed 
Had sunk away from our sight 

& But the concurrence of their death, on the anniversary 
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tf independence, has naturally awakened strong emotions. 
Both had been presidents, both had lived to great age, both 
were early patriots, and both were distinguished and ever- 
honored by their immediate agency in the act of indepen- 
dence. It cannot but seem striking and extraordinary, that 
these two should live to see the fiftieth year from the date of 
that act ; that they should complete that year ; and that then, 
on the day which had fast linked forever their own fame 
with their country's glory, the heavens should open to receive 
them both at once ! As their lives themselves were the gifts 
of Providence, who is not willing to recognize in their happy 
termination, as well as in their long continuance, proofs that 
our country and its benefactors are objects of his care 7 

7. Adams and Jefferson, I have said, are no more ! As 
human Iteings, indeed, they are no more ! They are no 
more, as in 1776, bold and fearless advocates of indepen- 
dence ; no more, as on subsequent periods, the head of the 
government ; no more, as we have recently seen them, aged 
and venerable objects of admiration and regard. They are 
no more ! They are dead ! 

8. But how little is there of the great and good which 
can die ! To their country they yet live, and live forever. 
They live in all that perpetuates the remembrance of men on 
earth, in the recorded proofs of their own great actions, in 
the offspring of their intellect, in the deep engraved lines of 
public gratitude, and in the respect and homage of mankind. 
They live in their example ; and they live, emphatically, and 
will live, in the influence which their lives and efforts, their 
principles and opinions, now exercise, and will continue to 
exercise, on the afiairs of men, not only in their own country, 
but throughout the civilized world. 

9. A superior and commanding human intellect, a truly 
great man, when Heaven vouchsafes so rare a gift, is not a 
temporary flame, burning bright for a while, and then expir- 
*>g, giving place to returning darkness. It is rather a spark 
•f fervent heat, as well as radiant light, with power to enkindle 
the common mass of human mind ; so that when it glimmers ii 
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its own decay, and finally goes out in death, no night follows 
but it leaves the world all light, all on fire, from^he potent 
contact of its own spirit. 

10. Bacon died; but the human understanding, roused, by 
the touch of his miraculous wand, to a perception of the true 
philosophy, and the just mode of inquiring after truth, hat 
icept on its course, successfully and gloriously. Newton died ; 
yet the courses of the spheres are still known, and they yet 
move on in the orbits which he saw and described for them, 
in the infinity of space. 

11. No two men now live, perhaps it may be doubted 
whether any two men have ever lived, in one age, who, more 
than those we now commemorate, have impressed their own 
sentiments, in regard to politics and government, on mankind; 
infused their own opinions more deeply into the opinions of 
others, or given a more lasting direction to the current of 
human thought. Their work doth not perish with them. 
The tree which they assisted to plant will flourish, although 
they water it and protect it no longer ; for it has struck its 
roots deep ; it has sent them to the very center ; no storm, not 
of force to burst the orb, can overturn it ; its branches spread 
wide ; they stretch their protecting arms broader and broader ; 
and its top is destined to reach the heavens. 

12. We are not deceived. There is no delusion here. No 
age will come, in which the American Revolution will appear 
less than it is ; one of the greatest events in human history. 
No age will come, in which it will cease to be seen and felt, 
on either continent, that a mighty step, a great advance, not 
only in American affairs, but in human affairs, was made on 
the fourth of July, 1776. And no age will come, we trust, so 
Ignorant or so unjust, as not to see and acknowledge the 
efficient agency of these we now honor, in producing that mo* 
mentous event. 

33* 
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hamlet's soliloquy* on life and death. 

SHAK8PEARB. 

To be, or not to be ? that is the question ! 

Whether 't is nobler in the mmd to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or, to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ! To die ? to sleep; 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to : 't is a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished ! To die, to sleep : 

To sleep? perchance to dream ; ay, there 's the rub; 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause ! There 's the respect 

Which makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's conturrely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

W r hich patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death ; 

That undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveler returns ; puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those :Jls we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of ! 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, 
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And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. ' 



LESSON CXXXVIL 

EXTRACT FROM EMMET'S* SPEECH BEFORE SENTENCE OF DEATP 
WAS PASSED ON HIM. 

1. My Lords : What have 1 to say, why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced on me, according to law ? I have 
nothing to say that can alter your predetermination, nor that 
it will become me to say, with any view to the mitigation of 
that sentence which you are here to pronounce, and I must 
abide by. But I have that to say which interests me more 
than life, and which you have labored, (as was necessarily 
your office in the present circumstances of this oppressed 
country,) to destroy. I have much to say, why my reputation 
should be rescued from the load of false accusation and cal- 
umny which has been heaped upon it. 

2. I do not imagine that, seated where you are, your minds 
can be so free from impurity, as to receive the least impres- 
sion from what I am going to utter. I have no hopes that I 
can anchor my character in the breast of a court constituted 
and trammeled as this is. 1 only wish, and it is the utmost I 
expect, that your lordships may suffer it to float down your 
memories untainted by the foul breath of prejudice, until it 
find some more hospitable harbor to shelter it from the storm 
by which it is at present buffeted. 

3. Were I only to suffer death, after being adjudged guilty 
by your tribunal, I should bow in silence, and meet the fate 
that awaits me without a murmur ; but the sentence of law 
which delivers my body to the executioner, will, through tht 
ministry of that law, labor in its own vindication, to consign 

* Emmet (Robtrt ;) an Irish patriot, tried and executed for tieuon. 
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my character to obloquy, for there must be guilt somewhere 
whether in the sentence of the court or in the catastrophe 
posterity must determine. 

4. A man in my situation, my lords, has not only to en 
counter the difficulties of fortune, and the force of power ovei 
minds which it has corrupted or subjugated, but the difficul- 
ties of established prejudice. The man dies, but his memory 
lives. That mine may not perish, that it may live in tna 
respect of my countrymen, I seize upon this opportunity to 
▼indicate myself from some of the charges alleged against 
me. 

5. When my spirit shall be wafted to a more friendly port ; 
when my shade shall have joined the bands of those martyred 
heroes who have shed their blood on the scaffold and in the 
field, in defence of their country and virtue, this is my hope. 
1 wish that my memory and name may animate those who 
survive me, while I look down with complacency on the de- 
struction of that perfidious government, which upholds its 
domination by blasphemy of the Most High ; which displays 
its power over man as over the beasts of the forest; which 
sets man upon his brother, and lifts his hand, in the name of 
God, against the throat of his fellow who believes or doubts a 
little more or less than the government standard ; a govern- 
ment which is steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans 
and the tears of the widows which its truelty has made. 

6. I swear by the throne of Heaven, before which 1 must 
shortly appear, by the blood of the murdered patriots who 
have gone before me, that my conduct has Jbeen, through all 
this peril, and all my purposes, governed only by the convic- 
tions which I have uttered, and by no other view than that of 
the emancipation of my country from the superinhuman 
oppression under which she has so long, and too patiently, 
travailed; and that I confidently and assuredly hope (wild 
and chimerical as it may appear) there is still union and 
strength in Ireland to accomplish this noble enterprise. 

7. Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonor; let no man attaint my memory by believing that I 
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could have engaged in any cause but that of my country's 
liberty and independence ; or that I could have become the 
pliant minion of power in. the oppression or the miseries of 
my countrymen. The proclamation of the provincial govern* 
ment speaks for our views ; no inference can be tortured from 
it to countenance barbarity or debasement at home, or subjec- 
tion, humiliation, or treachery from abroad. 

8. I would not have submitted to a foreign oppressor, for 
the same reason that I would resist the domestic tyrant ; in 
the dignity of freedom, I would have fought upon the thresh- 
old of my country, and her enemy should enter only by pass- 
ing over my lifeless corpse. Am I, who lived but for my 
country, and who have subjected myself to the vengeance of 
the jealous and watchful oppressor, and to the bondage of the 
grave, only to give my countrymen their rights ; am I to be 
loaded with calumny, and not to be suffered to resent or repel 
it? No; God forbid! 

9. If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the 
concerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this tran- 
sitory life ; O, ever dear and venerated shade of my departed 
father ! look down with scrutiny on the conduct of your suffer- 
ing son ; and see if I have even for a moment deviated from 
those principles of morality and patriotism which it was your ' 
care to instill into my youthful mind, and for an adherence tc 
which I am now to offer up my life ! 

10. My lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice ; the blood 
which ybu seek is not congealed by the artificial terrors which 
surround your victim; it circulates warmly and unruffled, 
through the channels which God created for noble purposes, 
but which you are bent to destroy for purposes so grievous 
that they cry to heaven ! Be yet patient ! I have but a few 
words more to say. I am going to my silent grave ; my lamp 
of life is nearly extinguished; my race is run; the grave 
opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. 

11. I have but one request to ask at my departure from 
this world ; it is the charity of its silence. Let no man write 

♦my epitaph ; for, as no one who knows my motives dare i 
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vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance asperse them* 
Let them and me repose in obscurity and peace, and my tomb 
remain uninscribed, until other times, and other men, can do 
justice to my character. When my country shall take her 
place among the nations of the earth, then, and not till then, 
let my epitaph be written ' 



LESSON cxxxvni. 

HI FAVOR OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 



1. And has it come to this ? Are we so humble, so low, 
so debased, that we dare not express our sympathy for suffer- 
ing Greece ; that we dare not articulate our detestation of the 
brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding victim, lest 
we might offend some one or more of their imperial and ioyal 
majesties? If gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a 
subject, suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in a humble 
petition, addressed to their majesties, beseeching them, that of 
their gracious condescension they would allow us to express 
our feelings and our sympathies. How shall it run ? " We, 
the representatives of the free people of the United States of 
America, humbly approach the thrones of your imperial and 
royal majesties, and supplicate that, of your imperial and 
royal clemency" — I cannot go through the disgusting recital , 
my lips have not yet learned to pronounce the sycophantic 
language of a degraded slave ! 

2. Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may not 
attempt to express our horror, utter our indignation, at the 
most brutal and atrocious war that ever stained earth or 
shocked high heaven ? at the ferocious deeds of a savage and 
infuriated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the clergy of 
a fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the excesses 
of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which the heart 
sickens and recoils ! 

3. If the great body of Christendom* can look on calmly 

■ Chrie-ten-dom <krie-«n-dum ;) countries where the Christian religion prevail* 
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and coolly, whilst all this is perpetrated on a Christian people 
in its own immediate vicinity, in its very presence, let us, at 
least, evince that one of its remote extremities is susceptible 
of sensibility to Christian wrongs, and capable of sympathy 
for Christian sufferings; that in this remote quarter of the 
world there are hearts not yet closed against compassion foi 
human woes, that can pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by every ancient recol- 
lection and every modern tie. 

4. Sir, the committee has been attempted to be alarmed 
by the dangers to our commerce in the Mediterranean ; and 
a wretched invoice of figs and opium has been spread before 
us to repress our sensibilities and to eradicate our humanity. 
Ah ! sir, " what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?" or what shall it avail a nation 
to save the whole of a miserable trade, and lose its liberties ? 



LESSON CXXXIX. 

SPEECH OF CHATHAM* (THEN MB. PITT) ON BEIN? TAUNTED 
WITH HIS YOUTH. 

In reply to Mr. Walpole, the minister, (1740,) who had ridiculed the youth 
of Pitt and the florid style of his oratory. 

1. Sir : The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny; 
but content myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not of that 
number who are ignorant in spite of experience. Whether 
youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not, 
sir, assume the province of determining; but surely age 
may become justly contemptible, if the opportunities which 
it brings have passed away without improvement, and vice 
appear to prevail when the passions have subsided. 

a Chatham, (Earl of;) formerly prime minister of Great Britain. 
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2. The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of 
a thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age 
has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object 
either of abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his 
gray hairs should secure him from insult. Much more, sir, is 
he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced in age, has receded 
from virtue, and become more wicked with less temptation ; 
who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 

3. But youth, sir, is not my only crime ; 1 have been ac- 
cused of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may 
either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation 
of my real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions and 
language of another man. 

4. In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned that it may be 
despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to use my 
own language ; and though, perhaps, I may have some am- 
bition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his "diction or his 
mien, however matured by age or modeled by experience. 

5. But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behavior, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves. I 
shall, on tfuch an occasion, without scruple, trample upon all 
those forms with which wealth and dignity intrench them- 
selves; nor shall anything but age restrain my resentment; 
age, which always brings one privilege, that of being insolent 
and supercilious without punishment. 

6. But with regard, sir, to those whom I have offended, I 
am of 'opinion, that, if I had acted a borrowed part, 1 should 
nave avoided their censure; the heat that offended them is the 
urdor of conviction, and that zeal for the service of my coun- 
try which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to suppress. 
I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor 
ook in silence upon public robbery. I will exert my endeav* 
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on, at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the 
thief to justice, whoever may protect him In his villany, and 
whoever may partake of his plunder. 



LESSON CXL. 

ON TIME. 

WHITE. 

1. Who needs a teacher to admonish him 

That flesh is grass ? — that earthly things are mist ? 

What are our joys hut dreams ? And what our hopes 

But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 

There 's not a wind that blows but bears with it 

Some rainbow promise. Not a moment flies 

But puts its sickle in the fields of life, 

And mows its thousands, with their joys and cares. 

2. T is but as yesterday since on yon stars, 
Which now I view, the Chaldee shepherd* gazed, 
In his mid-watch, observant, and disposed 

The twinkling hosts, as fancy gave them shape. 
Yet, in the interim, what mighty shocks 
Have buffeted mankind ; whole nations razed ; 
Cities made desolate ; the polished sunk 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts ; 
Illustrious deeds and memorable names 
Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray tradition voluble no more ! 

3 Where are the heroes of the ages past ? 

Where the brave chieftains ? where the mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days ? 
All to the grave gone down ! On their fall'n fame, 
Exultant, mocking a*' the pride of man, 

10 the first aetrooomfcai obeerratione, made by the Chaldean 
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Sits grim foTgetfulness. The warrior's arm 
Lies nerveless on tne pillow of its shame ; 
Hushed is his stormy voice, and quenched the blaze 
Of his red eye-hall 

Yesterday, his name 
Was mighty on the earth ; to-day — 't is what f 
The meteor of the night of distant years, 
That flashed unnoticed, save by wrinkled eld 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies, 
Who at her only lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mist-poised shroud, then quietly 
Closed her pale lips, and locked the secret up 
Safe in the enamel's treasures. 

O how weak 
Is mortal man ! how trifling ! how conSned 
His scope of vision ! Puffed with confidence, 
His phrase grows big with immortality ; 
And he, poor insect of a summer's day, 
Dreams of eternal honors to his name, 
Of endless glory and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of Eternity 
As of the train of ages ; when, alas ! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 
Are, in comparison, a little point . 
Too trivial for account 

O, 't is strange, 
T is passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile, 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies, 
And smile, and say, My name shall live with this 
Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet, 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fallen fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson. He should know 
That Time must conquer ; that the loudest blast 
That ever filled Renown's obstreperous trump, 
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Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 

Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic pyramid ? Or who 

Reared its huge wall ? Oblivion laughs, and says, 

The prey is mine. They sleep, and never more 

Their names shall strike upon the ear of man, 

Their memory burst its fetters. 

Where is Rome ? 
She lives but in the tale of other times. 
Her proud pavilions are the hermit's home ; 
And her long colonnades, her public walks, 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet, 
Who comes to muse in solkude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss revealed, her honored dust 

But not to Rome alone has Fate confined 
The doom of ruin ; cities numberless, 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia ; they are blotted out, 
Half razed from memory, and their very name 
And being in dispute ! 



LESSON CXL1. 

TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

HARBISON. 

1. Hard, hard indeed, was the contest for freedom, and 
the struggle for independence. The golden sun of liberty 
had nearly set in the gloom of an eternal night, ere its 
radiant beams illumined our western horizon. Had not the 
tutelar saint of Columbia hovered around the American camp, 
and presided over her destinies, freedom must have met with 
an untimely grave. 

2. Never can we sufficiently admire the wisdom of those 
statesmen, and the skill and bravery of those unconquerable 
veterans, who, by their unwearied exertions in the cabinet 
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and in the field, achieved for us the glorious Revolution 
Never can we duly appreciate the merits of a Washington, 
who, with hut a handful of undisciplined yeomanry, triumphed 
over a royal army, and prostrated the Lion of England at the 
feet of the American Eagle. His name, so terrible to hi* 
foes, so welcome to his friends, shall live for ever upon the 
brightest page of the historian, and be remembered with the 
warmest emotions of gratitude and pleasure by those whom 
he has contributed to make happy, and by all mankind, when 
kings, and princes, and nobles, for ages, shall have sunk into 
their merited oblivion. 

3. Unlike them, he needs not the assistance of the sculp- 
tor or the architect to perpetuate his memory ; he needs no 
princely dome, no monumental pile, no stately pyramid, whose 
towering height shall pierce the stormy clouds, and rear its 
lofty head to heaven, to tell posterity his fame. His deeds, 
his worthy deeds, alone have rendered him immortal ! When 
oblivion shall have swept away thrones, kingdoms, and prin- 
cipalities ; when every vestige of human greatness, and gran 
deur, and glory, shall have moldered into dust, and the last 
period of time become extinct ; eternity itself shall catch the 
glowing theme, and dwell with increasing rapture on his 
name! 



LESSON CXLII. 

SPEECH ON THE QUESTION OF VAR WITH ENGLAND. 

PATRICK HENRY.* 

1. This, sir, is no time for ceremony. The question before 
the house is one of awful moment to this country. For my 
own part, I consider it as nothing less than a question of free- 
dom or slavery. And in proportion to the magnitude of the 
subject ought to be the freedom of the debate. It is only in 
this way that we can hope to arrive at truth, and fulfill the 
great responsibility which we hold to God and our country. 
Should I keep back my opinions at this time, through fear of 

* Patrick Henry; a dlatinfaiahad Virginian. 
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giving offence, 1 should consider myself as guilty of treason 
towards my country, and of an act of disloyalty toward the 
majesty of Heaven, which I revere above all earthly kings. 

2. Mr. President, it is natural for man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till she trans* 
forms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise men engaged 
in a great and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are we disposed 

• to be x>{ the number of those, who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not, the things which so nearly concern their 
temporal salvation ? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit 
it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; to know 
the worst, and to provide for it. 

3. I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided ; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of judg- 
ing of the future but by the past. And, judging by the 
past, I wish to know what there has been in the conduct of 
the British ministry, for the last ten years, to justify those 
hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased to solace 
themselves and the house ? Is it that insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately received ? Trust it not, 
sir ; it will prove a snare to your feet Suffer not yourselves 
to be betrayed with a kiss. 

4. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our peti- 
tion comports with those warlike preparations which cover our 
waters and darken our land. Are fleets and armies neces- 
sary to a work of love and reconciliation ? Have we shown 
ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, that force must be 
called in to win back our love ? Let us not deceive ourselves 
sir. These are the implements of war and subjugation ; the 
last arguments to which kings resort. 

5. I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
its purpose be not to force us to submission ? Can gentlemen 
assign any other possible motive for it ? Has Great Britain 
any enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies ? No, sir ; she has none. 
They are meant for us; they can be meant for no other 

34* 
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They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging. 

6. And what have we to oppose them ? Shall we try argu- 
ment? Sir, we have been trying that for the last ten years. 
Havs we any thing new to oner upon the subject ? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in every light of which it is capa- 
ble ; but it has been all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty 
and humble supplication? Whatierms shall we find, which 
have not been already exhausted ? Let us not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive ourselves longer. 

7. Sir, wc have done every thing that could be done to 
avert the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned; 
we have remonstrated ; we have supplicated ; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry 
and parliament. Our petitions have been slighted; our 
remonstrances have produced additional violence and insult ; 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and we have been 
spurned, with contempt, from the foot of the throne. 

8. In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer any 
room for hope. If we wish to be free ; if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges for which we have 
been so long contending ; if we mean not basely to abandon 
the noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon, until 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained ; we must 
fight ! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to arms, 
«ad to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 

9. They tell us, sir, we are weak ; unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger ? 
Will it be the next week, or the next year ? Will it be when 
we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house ? Shall we gather strength by irres- 
olution and inaction ? Shall we acquire the means of effect- 
ual resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the 
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delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall have bound 
as hand and foot ? 

10. Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are invincible 
by any force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, 
sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God, 
tfho presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not 
to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 
Besides sir, we have no election. If we were base enough 
to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the contest. There 
is no retreat, but in submission and slavery ! Our chains are 
forged. Their clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston! 
The war is inevitable ; and let it come ! ! I repeat it, sir, 
let it come ! ! ! 

11. It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, Peace, peace ; but there is no peace. The war has 
actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms ! Our 
brethren are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! I 
know not what course others may take ; but, as for me, give 
me libr rty, or give me death ! 



LESSON CXLIII. 

INDUSTRY NECESSARY TO FORM THE ORATOR. 

WARE. 

1. The history of the world is full of testimony to prove 
how much depends upon industry; not an eminent orator has 
lived, but is an example of it. Yet, in contradiction to all 
this, the almost universal feeling appears to be, that industry 
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can effect nothing, that eminence is the result of accident, and 
that every one must be content to remain just what he may 
happen to be. 

2. Thus multitudes, who come forward as teachers and 
guides, suffer themselves to be satisfied with the most indiffer- 
ent attainments, and a miserable mediocrity, without so much 
as inquiring how they might rise higher, much less making 
any attempt to rise. For any other art they would have 
served an apprenticeship, and would be ashamed to practise 
it in public before they had learned it 

3. If any one would sing, he attends a master, and is drilled 
in the very elementary principles, and only after the most 
laborious process, dares to exercise his voice in public. This 
he does, though he has scarce any thing to learn but the 
mechanical execution of what lies, in sensible forms, before 
his eyes. But the extempore speaker, who is to invent as 
well as to utter, to carry on an operation of the mind as well 
as to produce sound, enters upon the work without preparatory 
discipline, and then wonders that he fails ! 

4. If he were learning to play on the flute for public exhi- 
bition, what hours and days would he spend in giving facility 
to his fingers, and attaining the power of sweetest and most 
impressive execution ! If he were devoting himself to the 
organ, what months and years would he labor, that he might 
know its compass, and be master of its keys, and be able to 
draw out, at will, all its various combinations of harmonious 
sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression ! 

5. And yet he will fancy that the grandest, the most vari- 
ous, the most expressive of all instruments, which the infinite 
Creator has fashioned, by the union of an intellectual soul 
with the powers of speech, may be played upon without study 
or practice; he comes to it a mere uninstructed tyro, and 
thinks to manage all its stops, and command the whole com- 
pass of its varied and comprehensive power. He finds him- 
self a bungler in the attempt, is mortified at his failure, and 
settles in his mind forever that the attempt is vain. 

6. Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent 
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» always the reward of industry and pains. But the in- 
stances are many, of- men of the finest natural genius, whose 
beginning has promised much, but who have degenerated 
wretchedly as they advanced, because they trusted to their 
gifts, and made no effort to improve. 

7. That there have never been other men of equal endow- 
ments with Cicero and Demosthenes, none would venture to 
suppose ; but who have so devoted themselves to this art, or 
become equal in excellence ? If those great men had been 
content, like others, to continue as they began, and had never 
made their persevering efforts for improvement, what could 
their countries have benefited from their genius, or the world 
have known of their fame ? They would have been lost in 
the undistinguished crowd that sank to oblivion around them. 

8. Of how many more will the same remark prove true ! 
What encouragement is thus given to the industrious ! With 
such encouragement, how inexcusable is the negligence which 
suffers the most interesting and important truths to seem 
heavy and dull, and fall ineffectual to the ground, through 
mere sluggishness in the delivery! 

9. How unworthy of one who performs the high function 
of a religious instructor; upon whom depend, in a great 
measure, the religious knowledge, and devotional sentiment, 
and final character, of many fellow-beings ; to imagine that 
he can worthily discharge this great concern by occasionally 
talking for an hour, he knows not how, and in a manner he 
has taken no pains to render correct, impressive, or attractive ! 
and which, simply through that want of command over him- 
self which study would give, is unmethodical, verbose, inaccu- 
rate, feeble, trifling ! It has been said of the good preacher, 

"That truths divine come mended from hfc tongue." 

10. Alas ! they come ruined and worthless from such a 
man as this ! They lose that holy energy by which they are 
to convert the soul and purify man for heaven, and sink in 
interest and efficacy below the level of those principles which 
govern the ordinary affairs of this lower world. 
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LESSON CXLIV. 

CATO's SPEECH OVER HIS DEAD SON. 

ADDISON. 

1. Thanes to the gods ! my boy has done bis duty. 
Welcome, my son ! Here set him down, my friends, 

. Full in my sight ; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorioub wounds. 
How beautiful is death when earned by virtue ! 
Who would not be ^iat youth ? what pity is it 
That we can die but once to save our country ! 
Why sits this sadness on your brow, my friends ? 
I should have blushed, if Cato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 

2. Porcius, behold thy brother ! and remember 
Thy life is not thy own, when Rome demands it ! 
When Rome demands — but Rome is now no more ! 
The Roman empire 's fallen ! (Oh ! cursed ambition !) 
Fallen into Caesar's hands ! Our great forefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. 

3. Porcius, come hither to me ! Ah ! my son, 
Despairing of success, 

Let me advise thee to withdraw, betimes, 

To our parental seat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Censor toiled with his own hands 

And all our frugal ancestors were blessed 

In humble virtues and a rural life. 

There live retired ; content thyself to be 

Obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway. 

The post of honor is a private station ! 

4. Farewell, my friends ! If there be any of you 
Who dares not trust the victor's clemency, 
Know, there are ships prepared by my command 
Their sails already op'ning to the winds, 

That shall convey you to the wished-for port 
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The conqueror draws near ; once more farewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore, 
Where Cassar never shall approach us more ! 
There, the brave youth with love of virtue fired, 
Who greatly in his country's cause expired, 
Shall know he conquered ! The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfare of mankind his care, 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune crossed, 
Shall find the generous labor was not lost. 



LESSON CXLV. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TIME.* 
BONHOTE. 

1. To make a proper use of that short «nd uncertain por« 
tion of time allotted us for our mortal pilgrimage, is a proof 
of wisdom ; to use it with economy, and dispose of it with 
care, discovers prudence and discretion. Let, therefore, no 
part of your time escape without making it subservient to the 
wise purposes for which it was given ; it is the most inesti- 
mable of treasures. 

2. You will find a constant employment of your time con- 
ducive to health and happiness, and not only a sure guard 
against the encroachments of vice, but the best recipe for 
contentment. Seek employment; languor and ennui shall 
be unknown ; avoid idleness ; banish sloth ; vigor and cheer- 
fulness will be your enlivening companions ; admit not guilt 
to your hearts, and terror shall not interrupt your slumbers, 
Follow the footsteps of virtue ; walk steadily in her paths ; 
she will conduct you through pleasant and flowery paths to 
the temple of peace ; she will guard you from the wily snares 
of vice, and heal the wounds of sorrow and disappointment 
which time may inflict. 

* The sentiment of the following piece ■hould be indelibly fa» p f— i d en the mind oJ 
•Ytry youth. 
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3. By being constantly and usefully employed, the destroyer 
of mortal happiness will have but few opportunities of making 
his attacks; and by regularly filling up your precious mo- 
ments, you will be less exposed to dangers. Venture not, 
then, to waste an hour, lest the next should not be yours to 
squander. Hazard not a single day in guilty or improper 
pursuits, lest the day which follows should be ordained to 
bring you an awful summons to the tomb; a summons to 
which youth and age are equally liable. 

4. Reading improves the mind; and you cannot better 
employ a portion of your leisure time than in the pursuit 
of knowledge. By observing a regular habit of reading, a 
love of it will soon be acquired. It will prove an unceasing 
amusement, and a pleasant resource in the hours of sorrow 
and discontent; an unfailing antidote against languor and 
indolence. Much caution is, however, necessary in the choice 
of books; it is. among them as among human characters — 
many would prove dangerous and pernicious advisers ; they 
tend to mislead the imagination, and give rise to a thousand 
erroneous opinions and ridiculous expectations. 

5. I would not, however, wish to deprive you of the pleas- 
ures of society or of rational amusement ; but let your com- 
panions be select; let thorn be such as you can love for their 
good qualities, and whose virtues you are desirous to emulate ; 
let your amusements be such as will tend, not to corrupt and 
vitiate, but to correct and amend the heart. 

. 6. Finally, I would earnestly request you never to neglect 
employing a portion of your time in addressing your heavenly 
Father, in paying him that tribute of prayer and praise which 
is so justly his due as "the Author of every good and perfect 
gift," as our Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, " in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being," and without whose 
blessing none of our undertakings will prosper. 

7. Thus, by employing the time given you in the service 
of virtue, you will pass your days with comfort to yourself 
and those around you, and by persevering to the end, shall at 
«ngth obtain " a crown of glory which fadeth not away." 
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